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Introduction: 

North  Carolina  and  the  United  States  Constitution 

by  Marianne  D.  Wason  and  Rob  Sikorski 


Does  it  violate  your 
constitutional  rights  if  a 
town  bans  riding  bicycles 
and  skateboards  on  sidewalks?  If 
you  are  a  teenager  sent  to  a  mental 
hospital  by  your  parents  against 
your  will?  If  you  are  suspended  for 
preaching  your  religious  beliefs  on 
the  school  grounds  before  school? 
These  questions  are  real  ones  for 
North  Carolina  young  people  and 
their  families  today. 

The  town  of  Rosman  passed  a 
law  requiring  skateboard  and 
bicycle  riders  to  have  driver's 
licenses  or  to  be  supervised  by 
someone  who  does.  But  the  state 
attorney  general's  office  has 
questioned  its  constitutionality.  A 
sixteen-year-old  girl,  who  was  in 
trouble  in  school  and  a  runaway, 
was  committed  to  a  psychiatric 
hospital  in  Raleigh,  but  a  local 
judge  ruled  that  the  law  that 
permitted  this  was  so  vague  that  it 
violated  her  constitutional  rights. 
Her  case  may  be  heard  by  the  state 
supreme  court  soon.  And  Duffy 
Strode  made  national  headlines 
when  he  was  suspended  from 
school  in  Marion  for  his  loud 
preaching  at  school.  Were  his  rights 
of  religious  freedom  violated? 


These  examples  from  North 
Carolina  remind  us  that  the  term 
"constitutional  rights"  means  much 
more  than  the  issues  that  make 
headlines,  like  the  arrests  of  big-city 
drug  kings,  the  rights  of  surrogate 
mothers,  the  impeachment  of  a 
president,  the  executions  of 
murderers,  or  the  investigation  of 
Jim  Bakker's  PTL  Club  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service.  The  term 
also  applies  to  the  everyday  lives  of 
all  of  us,  under  and  over  eighteen 
years  old. 

This  issue  of  Tar  Heel  Junior 
Historian  explores  some  of  these 
issues  that  affect  our  everyday  lives 
as  citizens,  students,  voters, 
workers,  customers,  and  family 
members.  So  many  more  topics 
could  be  addressed.  We  chose 
those  which 

■  tell  the  North  Carolina 
story  of  expanding 
constitutional  rights  to 
blacks,  women,  children, 
and  nonlandowners,  and 
to  state  as  well  as 
national  citizens  (Indians' 


rights  have  usually  been 
addressed  by  laws  rather 
than  constitutional 
actions); 

■  emphasize  North  Carolina 
events  which  are  major 
parts  of  our  country's 
constitutional  history, 
such  as  the  lunch  counter 
sit-ins  of  the  1960s,  the 
Charlotte  school  busing 
decisions  of  the  1970s, 
the  child  labor  debate  of 
the  1910s  and  1920s,  and 
the  restrictions  on  black 
voting  in  the  1900s;  and 

■  present  opinions  on  two  of 
the  most  controversial 
rights  issues  of  the  1980s: 
the  constitutionality  of 
segregation  and 
integration  and  the  rights 
of  arrested  people. 

This  issue  is  in  recognition  of  the 
bicentennial  of  the  United  States 
Constitution.  So  its  first  article  is  on 
our  state's  ratification  of  the 
Constitution  in  1789.  It  proves  that 
our  state's  constitutional  history  has 
been  marked  by  controversy,  right 
from  the  beginning.  ■ 


This  issue  of  the  Tar  Heel  Junior 
Historian  magazine  focuses  on  one 
of  the  great  documents  of  our 
past— the  United  States 
Constitution.  Not  only  is  that 
Constitution  a  part  of  our  history,  it 
is  also  a  part  of  our  present.  It  is  a 
living  document  that  guides  our 
government  and  protects  our 
liberties. 


Because  the  Constitution  lives,  it 
continues  to  generate  controversy 
as  well  as  loyalty.  Some  of  the 
authors  of  articles  in  this  issue  take 
controversial  positions  about 
constitutional  issues.  The  ability  to 
take  such  positions  is  at  the  heart  of 
American  freedom.  Our  greatness 
as  a  nation  rests  on  our  right  to  take 


contrary  positions  and  to  argue 
them  openly. 

The  views  expressed  by  authors 
in  this  issue  are  their  own  and  do 
not  necessarily  represent  the  views 
of  our  editors  or  of  their 
employers.— N.C.  Museum  of 
History 


Throughout 
North  Carolina 
in  1788,  the 
ratification  of 
the  United 
States 
Constitution 
was  a  "hot" 
issue.  In  Dobbs 
County  a 
ruckus  was 
raised  over 
which  political 
party  and  its 
candidates 
should  be 
elected  to 
attend  North 
Carolina's 
constitutional 
convention  in 
Hillsborough. 
This  sworn 
affidavit  is  one 
of  many 
describing 
attempts  to 
disrupt  the 
election.  It  is  a 
primary  source 
document.  Can 
you  read  what 
Robert  White 
described? 
[Secretary  of 
State  Papers, 
Papers  of  the 
Convention  of 
1788,  N.C.  State 
Archives, 
Division  of 
Archives  and 
History, 
Raleigh.] 
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" . . .  a  patient  that  is  bleeding  at 
both  arms.": 

North  Carolina  and  the  Ratification 
of  the  United  States  Constitution 

by  Rob  Sikorski 


On  April  3,  1788,  David 
Witherspoon  reported 
recent  events  in  Dobbs 
County  to  James  Iredell:  "In  Dobbs 
county,  the  federal-men,  finding 
that  they  were  in  danger  of  losing 
their  election,  raised  a  riot,  put  out 
the  candles,  knocked  to  pieces  the 
boxes  which  contained  the  votes, 
and  destroyed  the  books."  The 
ruckus  was  over  which  political 
party  should  represent  Dobbs 
County  at  a  meeting  in  July.  At  this 
meeting,  delegates  would  consider 
North  Carolina's  response  to  the 
newly  proposed  federal 
Constitution. 

Six  months  earlier  in 
Philadelphia,  delegates  from  twelve 
of  the  thirteen  independent  states 
signed  the  proposed  Constitution. 
Copies  arrived  in  North  Carolina  a 
few  weeks  after  September  17, 
1787.  Statewide  debate  began. 

In  November,  Hugh  Williamson,  a 
member  of  North  Carolina's 
delegation  in  Philadelphia,  spoke 
about  the  virtues  of  the  Constitution 
before  an  audience  gathered  in 
Edenton.  Like  other  Federalists, 


Williamson  supported  a  strong 
central  government.  The  Federalists 
saw  a  need  for  a  central 
government  that  could  bargain  as 
an  equal  among  the  nations  of  the 
world.  It  could  defend  its  borders, 
secure  the  peace  among  the  states, 
and  provide  freedom  of  commerce 
among  the  states.  Their  opponents, 
the  Anti-Federalists,  feared  a  central 
government  that  could  send  tax 
collectors  and  soldiers  into  every 
town  to  get  money  and  weapons  for 
a  distant,  tyrannical  power.  The 
eastern  North  Carolina 
businessmen  were  worried  that 
Virginia  and  South  Carolina  could 
tax  heavily  all  of  North  Carolina's 
imports  and  exports  passing 
through  their  ports.  Western 
farmers  and  merchants  were 
concerned  that  they  could  not  be 
secure  where  they  lived  without  a 
strong  national  army  to  protect 
them  against  foreign  armies.  That 
central  government  would  not  be 


controlled  by  any  limitations  in  state 
constitutions  protecting  freedom  of 
speech  and  thought.  Williamson 
dramatized  North  Carolina's  urgent 
need  for  a  new  constitution  and 
compared  the  state  to  "...  a  patient 
that  is  bleeding  at  both  arms."  This 
new  constitution  promised  a  strong 
central  government,  and  that  is 
what  North  Carolina  needed,  he 
said. 

By  that  time  dispute  over  the  new 
Constitution  had  grown.  Men 
disagreed  over  a  number  of  points. 
William  Hooper  of  Hillsborough  got 
a  black  eye  from  his  opponent  for 
election  to  the  General  Assembly. 
Other  leaders  responded  with 
words  rather  than  fists.  James 
Iredell  wrote  to  persuade  North 
Carolinians  to  support  the 
Constitution.  Iredell,  like  other 
Federalists,  knew  that  the  weakness 
of  the  Constitution  was  the  absence 
of  a  bill  of  rights.  He  assured  his 
readers  that  the  new  federal 
government  would  have  strictly 
limited  powers.  A  federal  bill  of 
rights  would  not  be  needed.  If  one 
was  needed,  it  could  be  added  later. 


Hugh  Williamson,  a  merchant  and 
physician  from  Edenton,  served  an 
important  role  as  a  constitutional 
statesman  for  North  Carolina. 
Along  with  William  R.  Davie, 
Alexander  Martin,  Richard  Dobbs 
Spaight,  and  William  Blount,  he 
served  as  a  delegate  to  the 
constitutional  convention  in 
Philadelphia  in  1787.  He  was  also  a 
Federalist  leader. 


The  debate  in  North  Carolina 
continued  through  the  meeting  of 
the  General  Assembly  in  November, 
1788.  The  legislature  set  the  last 
Friday  and  Saturday  in  March,  1788, 
as  the  dates  for  electing 
constitutional  convention  delegates 
from  the  counties.  It  chose  July  21, 
1788,  as  the  meeting  date  and  the 
piedmont  town  of  Hillsborough  as 
the  site  for  the  convention. 

The  months  leading  to  the 
election  were  hectic.  The  Anti- 
Federalists  knew  they  would  not  be 
able  to  prevent  a  convention.  They 
knew  that  if  they  were  to  defeat  the 
Constitution  they  had  to  elect  a  vast 
majority  of  their  delegates  in  the 
counties.  Election  battles  were 


bitter.  The  state's  three  newspapers 
carried  many  letters.  Pamphlets 
appeared.  Preachers  used  church 
services  to  argue  the  virtues  and 
sins  of  the  proposed  Constitution. 

When  the  delegates  arrived  in 
Hillsborough  in  July,  1788,  the  sides 
and  the  outcome  were  set.  By  this 
time  all  the  delegates  knew  that  ten 
states  had  ratified  the  Constitution. 
New  Hampshire  had  been  the  ninth 
state  on  June  21,  1788.  Virginia  had 
ratified  four  days  later  on  June  25. 
Of  the  thirteen  states,  only  New 
York  (whose  convention  was 
meeting),  Rhode  Island,  and  North 
Carolina  had  not  ratified  the 
Constitution.  The  outcome  in  New 
York  was  then  unclear.  Although 
New  York  ratified  the  Constitution 


on  July  26,  North  Carolina  did  not 
hear  the  news  until  its  convention 
had  closed.  Only  Rhode  Island 
wanted  to  remain  outside  a  new 
union. 

All  the  delegates  knew  what 
would  happen  during  the 
convention.  While  James  Iredell  and 
the  Federalists  led  a  clause-by- 
clause  defense  of  the  Constitution 
with  clear  reasoned  arguments,  the 
Anti-Federalists  kept  quiet  and  let 
the  issue  come  to  a  vote  on 
August  2.  By  a  margin  of  184  to  83, 
North  Carolina  refused  the  federal 
Constitution. 


N.C.  and  the  ratification  of  the  U.S.  Constitution,  1787-1791 

1787 

May-September 
December 

•Constitutional  Convention  meets  in  Philadelphia. 
•Delaware  ratifies  Constitution  (first  state). 

1788 

March 
June 

Audi  iQt 

July-November 
November 

•N.C.  elects  delegates  to  first  N.C.  constitutional  convention. 

—     A    1                          II                                     I                                       1  '  t"                      f~\                         L  '  A.         A  '                       St                I              £                                   '                    III  I 

•New  Hampshire  ratifies  Constitution  (last  of  required  states). 
•  N  Cl  rpippt^  Onn^titi itinn  at  Hill^hnroiinh  Oonx/pntion 

•N.C.  debates  on  Constitution  and  appeals  for  second  convention. 
•N.C.  General  Assembly  calls  for  second  convention. 

7  789 

April 
June 

Ai  im  iQt 

September 
November 
December 

•Nation  inaugurates  George  Washington  as  president. 
•James  Madison  proposes  Bill  of  Rights. 

•N  C  p|pf*t^  Hplpnatp^  tr>  ^prnnrt  N  Cl  onn^titutinnal  f*nn\/pntion 
•Congress  submits  Bill  of  Rights  to  states  for  ratification. 
•N.C.  ratifies  Constitution  at  second  convention  in  Fayetteville. 
•N.C.  ratifies  Bill  of  Rights. 

7  790 

May 

•Rhode  Island  ratifies  Constitution  (last  state) 

7797 

December 

•Virginia  ratifies  Bill  of  Rights  (last  of  required  states). 

Convention  began,  it  took  the 
delegates  only  five  days  to  reverse 
their  decision  of  sixteen  months 
earlier.  They  ratified  the 
Constitution  by  a  vote  of  194  to  77. 

North  Carolina  had  joined  the 
Union.  Parades  were  held  in  several 
coastal  towns  to  celebrate.  But  this 
sudden  reversal  in  votes  remains  an 
issue.  The  proposed  Bill  of  Rights 
seems  part  of  the  answer,  along 
with  the  inauguration  of  George 
Washington.  These  events  could 
have  been  predicted  in  August, 
1788,  when  the  state  rejected  the 
Constitution.  What  else  could  have 
motivated  the  change  of  heart?  And 
why,  with  what  had  happened 
nationally,  did  seventy-seven 
delegates  continue  to  reject  the 
Constitution?  And  so  many  things 
were  still  not  settled.  Coming  in  the 
future  were  more  issues  men  would 
fight  over;  among  them  were 
internal  improvements,  the  right  of 
states  to  secede  or  leave  the  Union, 
and  slavery.  ■ 


A  delegate  from  Guilford  County, 
William  Gowdy,  best  summarized 
the  arguments  against  the 
Constitution: 

I  Fear  it  was  a 
combination  against  our 
liberties.  I  ask,  when  we 
give  them  [the  federal 
government]  the  purse  in 
one  hand,  and  the  sword 
in  another,  what  power 
have  we  left?  It  will  lead 
to  an  aristocratical 
government,  and 
establish  tyranny  over  us. 
We  are  freemen,  and  we 
ought  to  have  the 
privileges  of  such. 

Gowdy  represented  the  concerns  of 
most  Anti-Federalists. 

The  Hillsborough  Convention  did 
not  reject  outright  the  Constitution. 
It  proposed  a  twenty-part  bill  of 
rights  along  with  twenty-six 
amendments.  With  these  additions 
and  changes,  North  Carolina  would 
be  willing  to  join  the  Union.  Such 
was  not  to  be  history.  After  the 
close  of  the  convention,  Federalists 
began  a  campaign  for  a  second 


convention.  The  General  Assembly 
agreed  and  set  the  site  for 
Fayetteville  in  late  November,  1789. 
Between  the  close  of  the 
Hillsborough  and  the  opening  of  the 
Fayetteville  conventions,  national 
events  shaped  the  outcome  of  the 
second  convention. 

On  February  4,  1789,  George 
Washington  was  elected  the  first 
president.  In  March  the  first  session 
of  the  United  States  Congress 
convened  in  New  York  City.  On 
April  30  Washington  was 
inaugurated.  Of  all  national  leaders 
Washington  was  the  individual  who 
could  calm  the  concerns  of  people, 
like  William  Gowdy,  who  feared  that 
the  national  politicians  would  create 
an  aristocracy  and  draw  all  political 
power  to  themselves.  To  cap  the 
national  events,  on  June  8,  1789, 
James  Madison  introduced  a 
proposed  Bill  of  Rights  into  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

In  North  Carolina  these  events 
took  the  wind  out  of  much  of  the 
Anti-Federalist  protest.  On 
November  6,  when  the  Fayetteville 
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What  was  then  isn't  now: 
North  Carolina's  constitutional 
changes  after  the  Civil  War 


by  William  C.  Harris 


On  April  13,  1865,  the  Union 
army  of  General  William 
Tecumseh  Sherman 
occupied  Raleigh.  Two  weeks  later 
Confederate  military  forces  in  North 
Carolina  surrendered  at  Bennett's 
farmhouse  near  Durham.  The  Civil 
War— the  bloodiest  war  in  American 
history— was  over.  The  doctrine  of 
secession,  the  idea  that  under  the 
Constitution  a  state  could  legally 
leave  the  union,  was  dead.  For  the 
next  decade  the  Reconstruction 
period  would  be  a  time  of 
tremendous  change  for  North 
Carolina  and  the  rest  of  the 
Confederacy.  The  victorious  Union 
would  require  constitutional 
changes  from  North  Carolina.  Most 
importantly  the  Union  would 
require  that  slavery  be  abolished. 

In  late  1865  the  Thirteenth 
Amendment  to  the  United  States 
Constitution  was  approved.  It 
forever  ended  slavery  in  the  South. 
The  majority  of  senators  and 
representatives  in  Congress  were 
from  the  Republican  party.  They 
became  upset  when  North  Carolina, 
and  other  southern  states,  began  to 
return  former  Confederate  leaders 


to  power  who  passed  the  black 
codes,  laws  that  severely 
discriminated  against  the  former 
slaves.  To  discriminate  is  to  make 
or  show  a  difference  in  treatment  of 
someone  based  on  race.  As  a  result 
of  these  actions  by  southern 
leaders,  Congress,  in  1867,  placed 
the  South  under  military  control.  It 
sent  soldiers  to  run  southern 
governments.  In  order  to  restore 
civil  government  and  to  get  rid  of 
the  soldiers,  the  southern  states  had 
to  hold  constitutional  conventions 
to  grant  blacks  the  right  to  vote  and 
to  participate  in  politics. 

When  North  Carolina's 
constitutional  convention  met  in 
early  1868,  it  was  dominated  by  a 
new  political  party  in  the  state— the 
Republican  party.  This  party  arose 
to  protect  the  new  civil  rights  of 
blacks  and  to  protect  both  blacks 
and  whites  who  cooperated  with 
Congress  in  rebuilding  North 
Carolina  during  the  Reconstruction 
period.  The  new  state  constitution 
made  important  reforms.  Reforms 
are  changes  intended  to  improve 
conditions.  The  new  state 


constitution  gave  all  male  adults  the 
right  to  vote.  It  also  required 
elections  for  many  state  and  county 
offices  that  had  been  appointed  by 
government  leaders  in  the  past.  It 
also  established  a  system  of 
integrated  public  schools. 

The  new  voters  immediately 
approved  the  state  constitution  and 
elected  a  Republican  state 
government.  Wiiliam  Woods  Holden 
was  elected  governor.  Before 
Federal  soldiers  would  be  removed 
from  the  state  by  the  Federal 
government,  the  state  legislature 
had  to  ratify  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  to  the  United  States 
Constitution.  This  amendment  was 
designed  to  provide  Federal 
protection  for  blacks'  civil  rights.  It 
was  quickly  approved,  and  on  July 
4,  1868,  the  new  Republican 
government  was  inaugurated. 

The  white  majority  in  the  state  did 
not  like  Governor  Holden's 
government,  mainly  because  it 
supported  black  rights  and 
depended  on  black  votes  to  gain 
power.  But  almost  one  third  of  the 
white  voters  cast  Republican  ballots 
during  Reconstruction.  They  were 


tired  of  the  old  leadership  of  the 
state  and  favored  the  new  state 
constitution.  Some  opponents  of 
the  Republicans  soon  turned  to 
violence  to  rid  their  counties  of  their 
political  enemies.  In  one  case, 
members  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan 
murdered  state  Senator  John  W. 
Stephens  in  Caswell  County. 
Holden  responded  with  force, 
declared  martial  law,  and  arrested 
suspected  Klansmen.  Martial  law  is 
rule  by  the  army  instead  of  by  the 
civil  authorities  in  time  of  trouble. 
Many  whites  responded  to  his 
actions  during  this  election  period 
by  voting  the  Republican  party  out 
of  office. 


When  the  new  Democratic 
legislature  met  in  December,  1870, 
it  brought  impeachment  charges 
against  Holden  for  his  actions. 
Impeachment  is  the  process  of 
accusing  an  elected  official  of 
wrongdoing.  The  main  charge  was 
that  he  had  violated  the  new  state 
constitution  of  1868  by  ordering 
Colonel  George  W.  Kirk  to  hold 
citizens,  the  Klansmen,  without 
bringing  them  to  trial  in  court.  On 
March  3,  1871,  the  North  Carolina 
Senate  removed  Holden  from  office, 
the  first  governor  in  American 
history  to  suffer  this  indignity. 

The  Democrats  now  sought  to 
change  the  state  constitution  of 
1868  in  order  to  give  them  firm 


control  of  North  Carolina.  A  state 
convention  in  1875  added  thirty 
amendments  to  the  constitution. 
The  most  important  amendment 
transferred  control  of  local 
government  from  the  voters  to  the 
legislature.  The  Democratic- 
controlled  legislature  would  appoint 
justices  of  the  peace  for  the 
counties,  and  they  in  turn  would 
select  the  county  commissioners.  In 
the  name  of  white  supremacy, 
various  methods  were  also  added  to 
discourage  black  voting.  These 
methods  reduced  the  Republican 
threat  to  government  controlled  by 
Democrats. 


North  Carolina  was  undergoing  change  during  the  Reconstruction  period  following  the  Civil  War.  In  some  ways 
it  was  changing  because  the  Federal  government  required  that  the  state  ratify  amendments  to  the  United  States 
Constitution,  giving  the  former  slaves  new  rights.  Some  protested  these  changes  while  others  supported  them. 
In  this  political  cartoon  published  in  a  newspaper,  whites  are  being  auctioned  off  to  blacks  by  Republicans.  The 
Conservative  party  used  this  cartoon  to  appeal  to  voters  in  western  North  Carolina. 


The  Reconstruction  period  following  the  Civil  War  was  a  tense  time.  Governor  William  Woods  Holden  (Above, 
left)  supported  constitutional  rights  for  the  former  slaves  while  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  did  not.  Holden  and  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan  used  different  ways  to  influence  people  and  to  make  their  opinions  known.  Some  people  accused 
Holden  of  using  his  political  power  to  influence  people.  Others  accused  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  of  using  intimidation 
and  violence.  The  costumes  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  were  used  to  frighten  people  and  to  disguise  the  wearers' 
faces  (Above,  right). 


Blacks,  however,  continued  to 
vote,  and  the  Republican  party 
remained  active.  Then  during  the 
1890s  the  Democratic  party  divided. 
Thousands  of  whites  joined  the 
Populist  party— the  farmers'  protest 
party  that  was  sweeping  the 
agricultural  areas  of  America.  The 
Populists  joined  with  the 
Republicans  to  seize  control  of  the 
state  from  the  white  supremacist 
Democrats.  The  new  rulers  restored 
the  election  of  county 
commissioners  by  the  voters.  Other 
reforms  were  made  resulting  in 
several  hundred  blacks  being 
chosen  for  various  local  offices. 


Tensions  between  blacks  and 
whites  increased  and  were 
accompanied  by  violence  and 
intimidation. 

By  appealing  to  whites'  fears  of 
blacks,  the  Democratic  party 
returned  to  power  in  1898.  The 
legislature  reclaimed  control  of 
county  government,  and 
constitutional  amendments  were 
added  to  prevent  blacks  from 
voting.  As  in  other  southern  states, 
a  literacy  test  and  payment  of  a  poll 
tax  were  required  of  all  voters. 
These  requirements  would  work 
mainly  against  blacks.  Those  blacks 
who  could  read  and  write  and  were 


capable  of  passing  the  reading  and 
writing  tests  were  failed  by  the  local 
registrar  from  the  Democratic  party. 
A  registrar  is  someone  who  signs 
up  people  to  vote.  Laws  were  also 
passed  tightening  racial  segregation 
in  public  places.  At  the  turn  of  the 
century,  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  ruled  that  such  voting  and 
segregation  laws  did  not  violate  the 
Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth 
Amendments  ratified  during  the 
Reconstruction  period.  The  age  of 
segregation  now  settled  upon  North 
Carolina.  It  would  not  be  disturbed 
until  the  civil  rights  movement  of 
the  1950s  and  1960s.  ■ 
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To  vote,  or  not  to  vote, 
that  is  the  question: 
the  right  to  vote 


by  Linda  O.  McMurry 


The  right  to  vote  has  become 
so  well-established  that  today 
the  biggest  controversy  is, 
"Why  don't  people  vote?"  The 
apathy  of  potential  voters  would 
upset  our  ancestors  in  North 
Carolina.  For  many  of  them,  voting 
was  denied  or  became  a  hard-won 
privilege,  not  a  burden. 

In  some  ways  the  early  years  of 
North  Carolina  were  more 
democratic  than  many  of  the  later 
ones.  The  Charter  of  1663,  by  which 
England's  King  Charles  II  gave 
Carolina  to  the  eight  Lords 
Proprietors,  contained  a 
requirement  that  all  freemen  be 
allowed  to  vote.  In  the  first 
assembly,  all  freemen  were  voting 
members.  The  only  people 
excluded  were  slaves,  indentured 
servants,  and  women.  The 
government  was  legally  headed  by 
eight  proprietary  offices.  But  the 
actual  government  consisted  of  an 
assembly  elected  by  all  freemen, 
the  governor,  and  a  council. 

After  North  Carolina  became  a 
royal  colony  in  1729,  there  was  little 
change  in  the  structure  of 


government.  The  first  royal 
governor,  however,  received 
instructions  from  King  Charles  to 
limit  the  right  to  vote  to  freeholders. 
Freeholders  were  those  who  owned 
land.  To  vote  for  representatives  to 
the  assembly,  a  person  had  to  be 
male  and  had  to  own  land.  This 
royal  instruction  was  enforced  in 
some  areas  of  the  colony  and  not  in 
others. 

The  American  Revolution  brought 
independence  to  North  Carolina. 
Under  the  first  state  constitution  of 
1776,  suffrage,  the  right  to  vote,  for 
members  of  the  lower  house  was 
limited  to  freemen,  males  who  were 
twenty-one  years  old,  had  resided 
one  year  in  the  county,  and  had 
paid  public  taxes.  Men  no  longer 
had  to  own  property  to  vote  for  the 
House  of  Commons  in  the  General 
Assembly.  But  to  vote  for  state 
senators,  males  had  to  meet  the 
above  requirements  and  own  fifty 
acres  of  land. 

Suffrage  did  not  change  until 
1835.  By  that  year  the  issue  of 
slavery  had  begun  to  torment  the 
South.  White  southerners  became 
defensive  about  slavery.  Black 
southerners  suffered.  Not  only  were 


slave  laws  tightened,  but  free  blacks 
were  restricted  by  law.  North 
Carolinians  argued  whether  free 
blacks  should  be  allowed  to  vote. 
No  other  southern  state  allowed 
them  to  vote.  The  state  constitution 
was  changed  in  1835  to  bar  all 
blacks  from  voting.  It  also  gave 
people  the  right  to  vote  for 
governor. 

In  the  1840s  universal  white  male 
suffrage  became  more  and  more 
common.  North  Carolinians  began 
to  debate  removing  the  requirement 
that  a  person  had  to  own  fifty  acres 
to  vote  for  state  senator.  Bills  were 
introduced  six  times  from  1840  to 
1854  to  abolish  the  requirement.  An 
amendment  was  passed  and  ratified 
in  1857.  Just  before  the  Civil  War 
began,  every  taxpaying  white  male 
adult  citizen  could  vote.  Women 
and  blacks  were  still  excluded. 

After  the  Civil  War  ended,  the  new 
state  constitution  allowed  black 
males  to  vote.  Black  voting  was 
later  given  Federal  protection  when 
the  Fifteenth  Amendment  stated 


Voting  was  important  for  many  people  in  the  1800s.  It  was  a  social  gathering,  and  it  was  a  way  to  express  an 
opinion  on  an  issue  through  the  ballot  box.  This  1867  illustration  from  Harper's  Weekly  magazine  depicts 
freedmen  voting  in  Asheville  (Above).  This  1884  illustration  is  an  election  scene  in  Swain  County  in  1884 
10  (Below). 
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Registrars  kept 
lists  of  people 
who  could  or 
could  not  vote. 
Political  parties 
also  kept  lists  of 
eligible  voters 
by  race,  gender, 
and  party.  Why 
was  a  registrar's 
or  a  political 
party's  list 
important? 
[Marmaduke  J. 
Hawkins  Papers, 
N.C.  State 
Archives, 
Division  of 
Archives  and 
History, 
Raleigh.] 


Women's 
suffrage  was  an 
issue  in  the 
early  1900s. 
What  are  some 
arguments  in 
the  1900s  for 
and  against 
giving  women 
the  right  to 
vote?  Why  do 
you  think  that 
some  people 
wanted  women 
to  vote? 
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Based  on  what 
you  have  read 
in  the  article, 
analyze  the 
photograph. 
Why  are  these 
people  standing 
in  line?  What  do 
their  signs  say? 
Can  you  tell 
when  and  where 
this  photograph 
was  taken? 


that  suffrage  could  not  be  denied 
on  the  basis  of " .  .  .  race,  color,  or 
previous  condition  of  servitude." 
The  issue  of  black  voting  had 
apparently  been  settled  at  the  close 
of  the  Reconstruction  period. 
Blacks  voted  in  North  Carolina. 
Between  1868  and  1900  North 
Carolina  elected  101  blacks  to  the 
state  House  of  Representatives, 
twenty-six  to  the  state  Senate,  and 
four  to  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives.  Violent 
intimidation  and  new  laws  later 
stopped  many  blacks  from  voting. 

In  1899,  proclaiming  that  "North 
Carolina  is  a  WHITE  MAN'S  STATE, 
and  WHITE  MEN  will  rule  it," 
Democrats  won  the  election.  They 
supported  an  amendment  to  the 
state  constitution  requiring  voters  to 
pay  a  poll  tax  and  to  read  and  write 
any  section  of  the  United  States 
Constitution.  A  "grandfather  clause" 
exempted  from  these  requirements 
anyone  who  could  vote  before 
January  1 ,  1 867,  or  anyone  whose 
father  or  grandfather  could  have 
voted.  The  purpose  of  the 
amendment  was  to  prevent  most 
blacks  from  voting.  Some  blacks 
could  meet  the  requirements,  but 
about  50,000  were  removed  from 
the  voting  rolls. 

At  about  the  same  time  that  many 
blacks  lost  their  right  to  vote  in  the 
South,  women  began  to  have  some 


success  in  their  fight  for  the  right  to 
vote.  In  1913  women  organized  the 
"Equal  Suffrage  Association"  in 
North  Carolina.  That  year  a  bill  for 
women's  suffrage  was  introduced  in 
the  North  Carolina  General 
Assembly.  This  bill  and  later  bills 
were  defeated.  The  state  legislature 
also  refused  to  ratify  the  Nineteenth 
Amendment  to  the  federal 
Constitution  to  give  women  the 
right  to  vote.  American  women 
finally  won  the  right  to  vote  in  1920 
with  the  ratification  of  the 
Nineteenth  Amendment.  Suffrage 
could  no  longer  be  denied  on  the 
basis  of  a  person's  gender. 

After  1920  the  main  barriers  to 
voting  were  the  poll  tax  and  the 
literacy  test.  Both  were  unfairly 
applied  to  blacks.  Over  the  next 
forty-five  years  these  barriers  began 
to  crumble.  By  the  1940s  the  poll 
tax  had  been  repealed.  Many 
county  registrars  were  practicing 
what  has  been  called  "gradual 
enfranchisement."  They  allowed  a 
slowly  growing  number  of  blacks  on 
the  voting  rolls.  By  1958  about  30 
percent  of  North  Carolina  blacks 
were  registered  to  vote.  By  1964 
that  percentage  had  climbed  to  46.8 
percent.  In  some  counties,  however, 


registrars  continued  to  make  the 
process  difficult  for  blacks.  In  1965 
Congress  passed  the  Voting  Rights 
Act.  It  provided  that  in  counties 
where  less  than  50  percent  of  adults 
had  voted  in  1964,  literacy  tests 
were  suspended  and  federal 
examiners  could  be  sent  to  do  the 
job  of  local  registrars.  By  1969  the 
percentage  of  registered  blacks 
rose  to  53.7  percent.  Because  of  the 
passage  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
and  its  renewal  in  1984,  blacks  face 
no  legal  bars  to  voting. 

In  1971  a  final  expansion  of 
voting  rights  occurred  with  the 
ratification  of  the  Twenty-sixth 
Amendment.  It  lowered  the  legal 
voting  age  to  eighteen.  Today  all 
citizens  over  that  age  have  the  right 
to  vote,  unless  they  lose  it  by 
committing  certain  felonies. 

Perhaps  if  more  people  realized 
how  long  some  people  were  denied 
the  right  to  vote,  fewer  people 
would  fail  to  exercise  it.  ■ 


What's  going  on? 


Things  to  read 


Think  About  Our  Rights:  Civil 
Liberties  and  the  U.S.,  by  Reginald 
Wilson  (New  York:  Walker 
Publishing  Company,  1988). 
Discusses  the  rights  and 
responsibilities  that  citizens  of  the 
United  States  share  and  how  civil 
rights  issues  affect  young  people. 

The  Rights  of  Students,  by  David 
Schimnerand  Louis  Fischer  (New 
York:  Harper  and  Row,  1975). 
Discusses  student  rights 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution. 

North  Carolina  Wage  and  Hour  Act 
(Raleigh:  Wage  and  Hour  Division, 
North  Carolina  Department  of 
Labor,  1988).  For  copies  contact  the 
Wage  and  Hour  Division,  4  West 
Edenton  Street,  Raleigh,  NC  27601, 
or  call  (919)  733-2152. 

North  Carolina  Documents,  1548- 
1968  (Raleigh:  North  Carolina 
Division  of  Archives  and  History, 
1986).  Contains  thirteen  North 
Carolina  documents  in  facsimile, 
including  the  Constitution  of  1776, 
the  Constitutional  Revision  of  1835, 
and  the  Constitution  of  1868.  Cost 
is  $15.00  plus  $1 .50  for  postage  and 
handling.  North  Carolina  Votes  on 
the  Constitution:  A  Roster  of 
Delegates  to  the  State  Ratification 
Conventions  of  1788  and  1789,  by 
Stephen  E.  Massengill  (Raleigh: 
North  Carolina  Commission  on  the 
Bicentennial  of  the  United  States 
Constitution,  Department  of 
Cultural  Resources,  1988).  Cost  is 
$5.00  plus  $1.00  for  postage  and 
handling.  For  copies  write  Historical 
Publications  Section,  Division  of 
Archives  and  History,  109  East 
Jones  Street,  Raleigh,  NC  27611,  or 
call  (919)  733-7442. 

Men  of  the  Constitution,  by  Pamela 
Bradbury  (New  York:  Julian 
Messner,  1987).  Looks  at  the  men 
who  were  important  or  played  a  role 
in  creating  the  Constitution. 


Constitution,  by  Richard  B.  Morris 
(Minneapolis:  Lerner  Publications, 
1985).  Traces  the  development  of 
the  Constitution,  setting  forth  the 
struggle  between  the  large  and 
small  states,  the  Great 
Compromise,  and  efforts  for 
ratification. 

Founding  the  Republic,  by  Richard 
B.  Morris  (Minneapolis:  Lerner 
Publications,  1985).  Surveys  the 
period  from  1789  through  1801. 
Gives  a  clear  picture  of  the 
Federalist  era  and  the  significant 
political  leaders  of  the  time. 

Reshaping  the  Supreme  Court:  New 
Justices,  New  Directions,  by  Anne 
B.  Rierden  (New  York:  Franklin 
Watts,  Inc.,  1988).  Discusses  the 
evolution  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court's  role  and  its  impact 
in  politics  and  society.  Three 
sections  focus  on  the  Constitution 
and  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

The  Dream  Long  Deferred,  by  Frye 
Gaillard  (Chapel  Hill:  The  University 
of  North  Carolina  Press,  1988). 
Describes  in  human  terms  the 
integration  of  Charlotte's  schools. 

William  Woods  Holden:  Firebrand  of 
North  Carolina  Politics,  by  William 
Harris  (Baton  Rouge:  Louisiana 
State  University  Press,  1987). 
Details  the  role  of  William  Woods 
Holden  in  North  Carolina  during 
Reconstruction. 


On  the  road 


The  North  Carolina  Museum  of 
History,  109  East  Jones  Street, 
Raleigh  27611,  will  open  an  exhibit 
on  the  United  States  Constitution.  It 
will  be  open  from  November,  1989, 
until  June,  1990.  For  more 
information  write  the  museum,  or 
call  (919)  733-3894. 


"We  the  Quilters,"  an  exhibition  of 
quilts,  will  tour  the  southeastern 
United  States  during  1989.  These 
are  winning  quilts  from  the 
bicentennial  of  the  Constitution 
quilting  contest  held  at  the  Folk  Art 
Center  of  the  Southern  Highland 
Handicraft  Guild,  near  Asheville. 
They  combine  the  theme  of  the 
Constitution  and  quality 
craftmanship  in  quilts.  The  exhibit 
can  be  seen  in  North  Carolina  at 
Western  Carolina  University, 
Cullowhee,  September-November, 
1989.  For  more  information  write 
the  Folk  Art  Center,  Box  9545, 
Asheville,  NC  28815,  or  call  (704) 
298-7928. 

The  North  Carolina  Division  of 
Archives  and  History  and  the  North 
Carolina  Commission  on  the 
Bicentennial  of  the  United  States 
Constitution  have  been  sponsoring 
the  tour  through  North  Carolina  of 
the  exhibit  "In  Order  to  Form  a 
More  Perfect  Union:  North  Carolina 
and  the  Ratification  of  the  United 
States  Constitution."  This  exhibit 
presents  an  assembly  of 
reproduced  North  Carolina 
documents  relating  to  the 
constitutional  period.  It  will  be  on 
display  at  the  Mountain  Heritage 
Center,  Cullowhee,  February,  1989. 
For  more  information  contact  Tyler 
Blethen  at  (704)  227-7129. 

The  North  Carolina  Commission  on 
the  Bicentennial  of  the  United 
States  Constitution  sponsors 
activities  throughout  the  state 
celebrating  the  Constitution.  For 
more  information  write  the 
commission  at  532  North 
Wilmington  Street,  Raleigh,  NC 
27604,  or  call  (919)  733-2050. 


Viewpoints:  black  and  white  apart 


Durham  and  Greensboro  sit-ins 

by  Julius  L.  Chambers 


These  students  protested  a  segregated  lunch  counter  at  Woolworth's  store  in  Greensboro,  February  2,  1960. 


The  history  of  the  American 
Constitution  has  been  one  of 
continuous  efforts  by  black 
people  to  ensure  their  freedom  and 
equality  as  citizens.  The  marvel  of 
the  United  States  Constitution  is 
that  it  has  been  able  to  respond  to 
these  efforts  and  to  evolve 
principles  that  promote  fairer 
treatment,  not  only  for  blacks,  but 
for  other  disadvantaged  Americans. 
What  blacks  have  learned  is  that  by 
using  the  courts  and  the  political 
process,  the  Constitution  can  be 
made  to  work  for  all  people. 

An  example  of  this  process  is  the 
protest  of  blacks  during  the  1960s 
against  denial  of  services.  Before 
1960  they  were  denied  services  in 
many  places:  restaurants,  theaters, 
airports,  bus  terminals,  and  public 
parks  or  playgrounds.  These 
discriminatory  practices  were 
enforced  by  state  laws. 

'This  article  expresses  the  opinion  of  the  author. 


In  1957  a  group  of  black  students 
and  their  parents  "sat-in"  at  an  ice 
cream  parlor  in  Durham.  They 
protested  the  parlor's  refusal  to 
serve  black  patrons.  The  parents 
and  students  were  arrested  and 
convicted  of  trespassing.  In  1960  a 
similar  protest  occurred  in 
Greensboro,  involving  black 
students  from  A&T  College  (now 
North  Carolina  Agricultural  and 
Technical  State  University, 
Greensboro)  at  the  local 
Woolworth's  store.  These  students 
were  also  arrested  and  convicted. 

The  black  parents  and  students 
appealed  their  conviction  to  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court.  They 
argued  in  the  Supreme  Court  that 
the  Constitution's  Equal  Protection 
Clause  in  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  prohibited  a  state  from 
allowing  Woolworth's  and  the  ice 
cream  parlor  to  deny  service  to 
black  citizens  because  of  their  race. 


Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr., 
expanded  the  student  examples  of 
nonviolent  protest  to  challenge 
discrimination  in  all  walks  of  life. 
His  efforts  across  the  South  led  to 
court  decisions  and  legislation  that 
today  prohibit  racial  discrimination 
in  all  critical  areas  affecting  the  lives 
of  all  Americans. 

Although  most  racially 
discriminatory  laws  have  now  been 
removed,  problems  of 
discrimination  still  occur.  The 
student  demonstrations,  the 
protests  of  Dr.  King,  and  the  rights 
that  resulted  give  hope  that  the 
Constitution  can  be  used  by 
ordinary  citizens  to  ensure  a  more 
perfect  union  for  all.  The 
Constitution  and  the  governmental 
system  it  established  have  worked 
to  allow  peaceful  change  for  all  of 
us.  It  is  this  history  that  today 
permits  all  citizens  to  celebrate 
proudly  the  bicentennial  of  the 
Constitution.  ■ 
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Viewpoints:  black  and  white  apart 

Charlotte  school  busing 

by  Frye  Gaillard 


In  1964  a  young  Presbyterian 
missionary,  Darius  Swann, 
returned  home  to  Charlotte. 
Swann  had  lived  in  an  integrated 
community  of  missionaries  in  India. 
Swann  felt  at  home  in  that  kind  of 
community. 

When  he  came  back  to  Charlotte, 
he  hoped  he  would  find  that  things 
had  changed— that  blacks  and 
whites  had  learned  to  see  beyond 
the  color  of  skin.  What  he  found 
instead  was  a  segregated  society. 
Blacks  and  whites  still  lived  apart. 
The  schools  remained  separate  and 
unequal  despite  United  States 
Supreme  Court  rulings  to  prevent  it. 
Swann's  son,  six-year-old  James, 
was  assigned  to  an  all-black  public 
school,  although  the  closest  school 
to  his  house  had  a  white  majority. 


Darius  Swann  was  angry  at  that 
assignment.  He  was  so  angry  that 
he  decided  to  file  a  lawsuit 
demanding  the  complete  and 
immediate  integration  of  schools. 
He  could  not  know  in  early  1965 
that  his  lawsuit  would  remain  in  the 
courts  for  more  than  ten  years.  He 
could  not  know  that  it  would  set  a 
national  precedent  for  court- 
ordered  busing.  But  that  is  what 
happened. 

In  1968  United  States  District 
Court  Judge  James  B.  McMillan 
ruled  that  Darius  Swann  was  right. 
The  school  system  had  a  duty  to 
correct  the  situation.  It  was  not 
enough,  Judge  McMillan  ruled,  to 
stop  assigning  students  to  all-black 
or  all-white  schools.  The  school 
system  had  to  eliminate  all  the 
effects  of  past  segregation.  It  had  to 
assign  black  and  white  students  to 
every  school  in  the  system,  even  if 
that  meant  busing  students  away 
from  their  neighborhood  schools. 

When  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  agreed  with  Judge  McMillan 
in  1971— paving  the  way  for  busing 
in  cities  across  the  country— more 
and  more  parents  in  Charlotte 
began  to  conclude  that  the  only 
alternative  was  to  make  busing 
work.  Over  the  next  several  years  a 
citizens'  group  set  out  to  make  a  fair 
and  stable  desegregation  plan.  It 
was  a  plan  that  involved  all 
students— black  and  white,  rich  and 
poor— in  the  process  of  busing. 
Money  was  poured  into  formerly 
black  schools  where  facilities  had 
once  been  noticeably  inferior.  By 


the  mid  1970s  Charlotte  had 
developed  a  national  reputation  as 
the  city  that  made  busing  work. 

In  1985,  a  little  more  than  twenty 
years  after  the  filing  of  his  lawsuit, 
Darius  Swann  returned  to  Charlotte 
for  a  visit.  He  had  left  in  1967  to 
resume  his  missionary  duties.  But 
when  he  came  back,  he  could  see 
immediately  that  the  city  was 
different.  Schools  were  integrated. 
Equality  under  the  United  States 
Constitution  was  preserved. 

The  issue  will  probably  be 
debated  for  many  years  to  come, 
and  that  is  no  surprise.  The 
challenge  of  integration— of 
building  one  nation  out  of  a  society 
of  many  races— is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  that  America  has  ever 
faced.      ■  17 
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Conceived  in  liberty: 

the  Fourteenth  Amendment 

and  the  Bill  of  Rights 


by  Michael  Kent  Curtis© 


The  right  to  speak  and  write 
and  worship  as  you  choose, 
to  be  tried  in  court  by  a  jury, 
to  assemble  in  groups  to  discuss 
political  ideas:  these  and  more 
liberties  are  established  in  the  Bill  of 
Rights— the  first  ten  amendments 
added  to  the  United  States 
Constitution  in  1791.  The  Bill  of 
Rights  protects  your  freedoms  of 
speech,  press,  and  religion.  It  bans 
police  searches  of  your  property 
without  reason.  It  protects  you  in  a 
trial:  you  do  not  have  to  testify 
against  yourself,  your  punishment 
cannot  be  "cruel  and  unusual";  and 
more. 

Americans  have  come  to  think  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights  as  a  guarantee 
that  the  government  will  not  take 
away  these  rights.  Today  this  is 
generally  true.  But  through  much  of 
American  history  this  was  only  half 
true.  It  was  true  for  the  federal 
government,  but  it  was  not  true  for 
state  governments.  For  many  years 
the  Bill  of  Rights  applied  only  to 
actions  of  the  federal  government.  It 

©  Copyright,  1988,  by  Michael  Kent 
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did  not  limit  what  the  states  could 
do.  For  instance,  the  First 
Amendment  guarantees  freedom  of 
religion  and  prohibits  the 
establishment  of  religion.  Before 
1868  the  federal  government  could 
not  pick  an  official  religion  for  the 
whole  country,  yet  a  state  was  still 
free  to  pick  an  official  religion  for  its 
citizens. 

What  difference  does  it  make  to 
you,  as  an  individual  citizen,  if  the 
Bill  of  Rights  applies  to  the  states  or 
not?  Consider  this:  who  arrests  and 
tries  you  for  a  crime?  If  the  crime  is 
a  state  crime,  you  are  arrested  by 
state  police  and  tried  in  a  state 
court.  If  the  crime  is  a  federal  crime, 
like  counterfeiting  money,  you  are 
arrested  by  "federal  police"  (for 
example,  FBI  agents)  and  tried  in  a 
federal  court.  Does  the  Bill  of  Rights 
protect  you  in  both  situations?  For 
many  years  the  Bill  of  Rights  would 
only  have  protected  you  in  federal 
courts,  not  in  state  courts. 

In  1833  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  made  the  first  major 
decision  on  whether  states  had  to 
obey  the  Bill  of  Rights.  It  decided 


that  the  Bill  of  Rights  applied  only 
to  the  federal  government,  not  to 
the  states.  So  the  First  Amendment 
guarantee  of  freedom  of  speech  and 
press  was  not  applied  to  the  states. 

In  the  1830s  protest  against 
slavery  was  increasing  throughout 
the  nation.  Southern  states, 
including  North  Carolina,  passed 
laws  making  it  a  crime  to  criticize 
slavery.  Southern  mobs  used 
violence  to  prevent  criticism.  There 
were  also  many  state  laws 
prohibiting  free  blacks  and  slaves 
from  exercising  basic  rights. 

The  South  became  a  closed 
society.  By  the  time  of  the  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  Stephen  Douglas 
senatorial  debates,  both  candidates 
knew  that  Republicans  could  not 
campaign  in  the  southern  states.  In 
1858  some  leading  Republicans 
printed  10,000  copies  of  a  book 
attacking  slavery.  They  used  it 
during  the  political  campaign. 
Southerners  who  circulated  the 
book  faced  arrest  and  criminal 
convictions.  In  North  Carolina, 
Daniel  Worth,  a  white  minister,  was 
prosecuted  and  convicted  for 
showing  the  book  to  another  white 


The  United 
States  Supreme 
Court  interpreted 
the  Fourteenth 
Amendment.  It 
said  that  blacks 
and  whites  did 
not  have  to  share 
public 

accommodations 
such  as 
restrooms  or 
water  fountains. 
Separate  but 
equal  facilities 
could  exist. 
Separate 
restaurants  were 
the  rule  until  the 
1960s.  Can  you 
tell  from  the 
photograph  how 
people  knew  that 
restaurants  were 
separate?  How 
and  when  were 
equal  facilities 
guaranteed  for 
all? 
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Freedom  of  religion  is  guaranteed  in  the  Bill  of  Rights.  The  Bill  of  Rights  also  prohibits  the  establishment  of  a 
state  religion.  Why  do  you  think  one  religion  for  all  was  not  a  right  in  the  Bill  of  Rights?  Why  is  "freedom  of 
religion"  listed  in  the  Bill  of  Rights?  If  a  religion  were  unsafe  or  a  problem,  do  you  think  it  would  be  banned? 


Free  speech  is  guaranteed  in  the  Bill  of  Rights.  In  1963  the  North  Carolina  General  Assembly  passed  the 
Speaker  Ban  Law.  It  prohibited  several  groups  from  speaking  on  state-supported  campuses:  Communist  party 
members,  those  who  advocated  the  overthrow  of  the  United  States  or  the  state  of  North  Carolina,  or  those  who 
pleaded  the  Fifth  Amendment  or  refused  to  answer  questions  about  communism  during  a  government 
investigation.  This  man  was  one  who  was  prohibited  from  speaking.  He  spoke  to  students  on  the  campus  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  in  Chapel  Hill  from  the  town  of  Chapel  Hill's  sidewalk.  In  1968  the  law  was 
declared  unconstitutional  by  a  federal  court. 


man.  The  North  Carolina  Supreme 
Court  upheld  the  conviction. 

Before  the  Civil  War,  some 
leaders  of  the  new  Republican  party 
rejected  the  1833  Supreme  Court 
ruling.  They  thought  that  the  Bill  of 
Rights  protected  all  American 
citizens,  including  free  blacks,  from 
federal  and  state  action  that  denied 
their  rights.  They  thought  that  the 
state  laws  against  criticizing  slavery 
violated  the  First  Amendment's 
protection  of  speech  and  press. 

After  losing  the  Civil  War,  many 
southern  states  passed  black  codes. 
They  were  laws  that  denied  the 
newly  freed  slaves  many  basic 
rights  guaranteed  to  whites.  They 
limited  the  rights  of  blacks  to  speak, 
preach,  own  property,  bear  arms, 
and  work  in  occupations.  The 
Republicans  in  Congress  argued 
that  the  codes  violated  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  Congress  passed  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1866.  It  made  blacks 
citizens  of  the  United  States  and 
guaranteed  them  the  same  rights 
and  protections  enjoyed  by  white 
citizens.  John  Bingham,  an 
antislavery  Republican 
congressman  from  Ohio,  said  that  a 
constitutional  amendment  was 
needed  to  supply  the  power  to  pass 
the  act.  He  thought  that  the 
amendment  he  wrote  would  protect 
liberties  guaranteed  in  the  Bill  of 
Rights  from  state  violation. 


In  its  final  form  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  provided  that  "All 
persons  born  or  naturalized  in  the 
United  States  and  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  thereof,  are  citizens  of 
the  United  States  and  of  the  state 
wherein  they  reside.  No  State  shall 
make  or  enforce  any  law  which 
shall  abridge  the  privileges  or 
immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States  .  .  .  ."  Nor  could  any  state 
deprive  any  person  of  equal 
protection  of  life,  liberty,  or 
property  without  due  process  of 
law.  The  Fourteenth  Amendment 
was  ratified  in  1868. 

After  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
was  ratified,  the  claim  that  the 
amendment  was  designed  to 
require  state  and  local  governments 
to  respect  the  guarantees  of  the  Bill 
of  Rights  was  repeatedly  brought 
up  in  lawsuits  and  repeatedly 
rejected  by  the  Supreme  Court.  The 
Court  said  that,  in  general,  the 
protection  of  civil  liberties  was  to  be 
left  to  state  law. 

Beginning  in  the  1920s  the 
Supreme  Court,  with  different 
justices,  began  to  change  the  rule.  It 
held  that  state  laws  could  not 
violate  some  basic  rights  of 
American  citizens  established  in  the 
Bill  of  Rights.  One  by  one,  rights  in 
the  Bill  of  Rights  were  required  to 
be  respected  by  the  states.  Today 


most  but  not  all  rights  in  the  Bill  of 
Rights  must  be  respected  by  the 
states. 

The  expansion  of  individual  rights 
by  the  Supreme  Court  has  been 
controversial.  People  who  support  a 
more  restricted  or  narrow 
interpretation  of  individual  rights 
call  themselves  "strict 
constructionists."  Some  strict 
constructionist  judges  favor  a 
narrow  reading  of  individual  rights 
because  a  broader  reading  limits 
the  rights  of  the  majority.  The  late 
Senator  John  East  of  North 
Carolina  introduced  a  bill  in  the 
United  States  Senate  designed  to 
free  state  and  local  governments 
from  the  restrictions  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights  (the  bill  was  not  passed). 
Former  President  Richard  Nixon 
and  former  President  Ronald 
Reagan  appointed  strict 
constructionist  judges  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  moving  the  Court 
toward  a  narrower  reading  of 
individual  rights. 

History  does  not  provide  an  easy 
guide  for  court  decisions.  What  it 
does  provide  is  a  broader 
understanding  of  the  purposes  and 
spirit  of  our  liberties  and  an 
understanding  of  the  tradition  from 
which  they  grew.  ■ 


Do  students  have  freedom  of 
speech  in  public  schools? 


by  Daniel  H.  Pollitt 


In  February,  1988,  the  principal  of 
North  Garner  Junior  High 
School  near  Raleigh  ordered  a 
ninth  grader  to  stop  wearing  a 
Confederate  flag  on  his  jacket.  This 
was  a  "precautionary  measure" 
because  the  Confederate  flag  had 
been  in  the  middle  of  recent  racial 
problems  at  the  school.  The 
principal  wanted  to  prevent  trouble. 
The  student  wanted  to  wear  the  flag 
to  express  his  freedom  of  speech. 

Who  is  right,  the  principal  or  the 
student?  School  authorities  have  a 
duty  to  maintain  order,  but  students 
have  a  right  to  freedom  of  speech. 
How  can  these  rights  be  settled 
when  they  clash  head-on? 

The  answer  was  easy  until  the 
1960s.  The  student  had  no  rights. 
The  student  was  to  be  seen  and  not 
heard.  Then  came  a  student  rights 
"revolution."  The  student  rights 
revolution  started  in  Mississippi  in 
1966  as  part  of  the  civil  rights 
movement.  High  school  students 
were  expelled  when  they  refused  to 
remove  "Freedom  Now"  buttons 
from  their  clothing.  The  United 
States  Federal  Court  of  Appeals 
ordered  school  officials  to  allow  the 


students  back  in  school.  The  Court 
of  Appeals  said  that  students  had 
free  speech  rights  that  must  be 
protected.  But  the  court  also  said 
that  the  students  could  not  interfere 
with  discipline  at  school. 

Soon  after  the  Court  of  Appeals 
decision,  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  agreed.  Mary  Beth 
Tinker,  a  junior  high  school  student 
in  Iowa,  wore  a  black  armband  to 
protest  the  Vietnam  War.  Afraid  of 
controversy,  the  principal  sent  her 
home.  Tinker  sued  and  took  the 
principal  to  court.  The  Supreme 
Court  ruled  in  her  favor.  It  said  that 
students  do  not  "shed  their 
constitutional  rights  of  freedom  of 
speech  or  expression  at  the 
schoolhouse  gate." 

After  this  Supreme  Court 
decision,  American  courts  protected 
the  students  if  their  action  did  not 
cause  "substantial  disorder"  or 
"invade  the  rights  of  others."  The 
courts  also  said  that  students  could 
publish  what  they  wanted  in  school- 
sponsored  papers  and  distribute 
"underground"  newspapers  at 
school. 


But  then  came  a  big  change  in 
the  opposite  direction  in  the  1970s 
and  1980s.  Judges  began 
interpreting  differently  the  court 
cases  involving  freedom  of  speech. 
They  became  more  in  favor  of 
control  and  discipline  by  the  school 
authorities  and  less  in  favor  of 
student  free  speech.  Two  recent 
Supreme  Court  decisions  illustrate 
this  change  of  direction. 

Matthew  Fraser,  a  student  in 
Bethel,  Washington,  gave  a  speech 
at  a  required  high  school  assembly. 
He  nominated  a  friend  for  student 
government  office.  The  assistant 
principal  suspended  Fraser  from 
school  for  his  speech.  The  assistant 
principal  said  that  Fraser's  speech 
violated  the  rule  against  the  use  of 
"obscene  or  profane"  language. 
Fraser  sued  and  went  to  court.  The 
Supreme  Court  ruled  in  favor  of  the 
school  board.  It  said  that  it  is  a 
"function  of  public  school 
education"  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
language  "in  a  public  discourse" 
which  is  "vulgar  and  offensive."  The 
Supreme  Court  stressed  that  the 
speech  was  part  of  a  required 
school  assembly.  It  said  that  the 


In  March,  1988,  fourteen  Durham  junior  high  school  students  were  suspended  and  three  bus  drivers  were  fired 
for  wearing  or  flying  the  Confederate  flag.  They  did  so  against  the  orders  of  the  school  system's 
superintendent. 


decision  of  what  manner  of  speech 
is  or  is  not  appropriate  "rests  with 
the  school  board"  and  not  with  the 
courts.  Then  came  the  Cathy 
Kuhlmeier  court  case. 

The  Hazelwood  East  High  School 
newspaper  is  written  and  published 
by  the  Journalism  1 1  class.  The 
journalism  teacher  and  the  school 
principal  have  the  final  say  on  what 
is  to  be  printed.  But  the  student 
editors  usually  make  the  decision. 
The  principal  censored  two  stories 
in  one  edition  of  the  newspaper. 


Censor  means  to  alter,  delete,  or 
ban  after  examination.  One  story 
described  the  results  of  divorce  as 
seen  by  the  students  in  school.  The 
other  described  three  students' 
experiences  with  pregnancy.  Cathy 
Kuhlmeier,  a  student  editor,  filed  a 
suit  in  court  against  the  school.  She 
said  that  the  deletion  of  the  stories 
violated  her  constitutional  rights  to 
free  speech  and  free  press. 

The  Supreme  Court  ruled  against 
her.  It  said  that  a  school  principal 
does  not  violate  the  First 
Amendment  rights  of  students  "by 


exercising  editorial  control  over  the 
style  and  content  of  student  speech 
in  school-sponsored  expressive 
activities,"  at  least  as  long  as  the 
action  is  "reasonably  related  to 
legitimate  pedagogical  concerns." 
The  court  emphasized  that  the 
responsibility  for  educating  the 
nation's  youth  lies  with  the  "parents, 
teacher,  and  the  state  and  local 
school  officials,"  not  with  federal 
judges. 


Who  is  right,  Duffey  Strode  or  the  school  authorities? 


What  do  all  these  court  decisions 
mean?  Only  time  can  tell.  The 
recent  decisions  that  allow  school 
administrators  to  censor  is  a  far  cry 
from  the  freedom  in  the  1960s.  The 
Supreme  Court  in  the  1960s  said 
that  "state-operated  schools  may 
not  be  enclaves  of  totalitarianism," 
that  students  are  "possessed  of 
fundamental  rights  which  the  state 


Another  recent  incident  has 
drawn  attention  to  student 
krights  in  the  public  schools. 
Several  times  in  April  and  May, 
1988,  Duffey  Strode  and  his  brother, 
Matthew,  preached  the  Gospel  and 
quoted  Bible  verses  on  the  school 
grounds  of  Eastfield  Elementary 
School  in  Marion  before  their 
morning  classes.  Each  time  they 
preached,  they  were  suspended. 

Duffey's  father  said,  "It's  a  free 
speech  issue."  Duffey's  mother  said, 
"All  we  are  asking  for  is  the  right  to 
preach  in  public."  Duffey  himself 
said,  "I  want  to  do  it  [preaching] 
.  ...  I'd  rather  get  gold  and  silver  up 
in  heaven  than  an  education  down 
here." 

School  authorities  say  that  the 
suspensions  were  necessary  to 
maintain  order.  The  assistant 
principal  said,  "Their  conduct  has 
been  disruptive  ....  It  does  not 
matter  what  they  are  saying.  They 
are  screaming,  and  that  is 
disruptive.  The  children  have 
preached  outside  the  gate  without 
an  interruption.  We've  stopped  them 
on  the  [school]  grounds  only  as 
protection  against  negligence  suits, 
due  to  the  fact  that  we  are  liable  for 
the  children's  safety."  The  school 
principal  said,  "If  they  stood  out 
there  in  silent  protest,  they're  still  in 
violation  of  the  rules.  They  refused 
to  come  in  the  building." 

What  are  the  rights  of  the  Strodes 
and  the  rights  of  the  other  children 
attending  Eastfield  school?  Did  the 
school  officials  act  properly?  ■ 


by  John  Lee  Bumgarner— compiled 
from  the  [Raleigh]  News  and 
Observer  newspaper  reports 


must  respect,"  that  the  First 
Amendment  does  not  stop  at  the 
schoolhouse  gate. 

Can  the  principal  at  North  Garner 
Junior  High  ban  the  Confederate 
flag?  If  a  court  case  is  decided  and 
influenced  by  the  Tinker  court  case, 
definitely  not.  If  a  court  case  is 
decided  and  influenced  by  the 
Fraser  and  Kuhlmeier  court  cases, 


possibly  so.  We  may  have  come 
"full  circle"  to  the  time  before  the 
1960s  where  once  again  the  student 
is  to  be  seen  and  not  heard. 

And  what  of  the  future?  Will  the 
judges  once  again  favor  student 
free  speech?  That  depends  in  large 
part  on  how  the  students  now  in 
junior  high  react  when  they  reach 
adulthood.  ■ 


Child  labor  in  North  Carolina: 
"  .  .  .  detrimental  to  the  health 
and  well-being  of  youths." 


by  Marianne  D.  Wason 


It  is  Wednesday.  You  ride  to  school  on  a  bus  driven  by  an  18-year-old.  After  school,  you  stop  at  Hardee's  for  an 
order  of  fries — cooked  by  a  17-year-old— before  you  go  to  your  father's  hardware  store  to  help  stock  the 
shelves.  When  you  get  home,  your  13-year-old  brother  is  just  getting  back  from  his  paper  route.  Your  family 
decides  to  go  out  for  dinner,  and  a  16-year-old  clears  your  table  when  you  are  through.  On  the  way  home,  your 
family  car  breaks  down.  It  is  towed  to  the  repair  shop  by  a  19-year-old  driver. 

Do  you  know  if  these  teenagers  in  the  paragraph  above  are  all  old  enough  to  be  employed  at  their  jobs?  Could 
you  have  the  jobs  below  in  North  Carolina  at  your  age? 


Job 

11 

or  less 

12,13 

14,15 

16,17 

18 

or  over 

1. 

Repairing  house  roofs  for  a  roofing  company 

no 

no 

no 

no 

yes 

2. 

Driving  a  tow  truck  for  an  auto  repair  shop 

no 

no 

no 

no 

yes 

3 

Waitering  at  a  restaurant  that  serves  alcohol 

no 

no 

no 

no 

yes 

4. 

Cleaning  tables  at  a  restaurant  that  serves  alcohol 

no 

no 

no 

yes 

yes 

5 

Cooking  at  Hardee's  from  5-9  on  a  Wednesday  night 

no 

no 

no 

yes 

yes 

6 

Cooking  at  Hardee's  from  5-9  on  a  Friday  night 

no 

no 

yes 

yes 

yes 

7. 

Delivering  the  afternoon  paper 

no 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

8. 

Performing  in  an  outdoor  drama  in  the  summer 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

9 

Helping  your  father  in  his  store  after  school 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

What  became  a  "yes"  for  12-  and  13-year-olds?  What  became  a  "yes"  for  14-  and  15-year-olds?  What  became 
"yeses"  for  16-  and  17-year-olds?  What  became  "yeses"  for  18-year-olds? 

Why  discuss  this  in  a  magazine  about  the  United  States  Constitution?  What  does  youth  employment— "child 
labor"— have  to  do  with  the  Constitution? 

Child  labor  was  a  very  controversial  issue  in  the  early  1900s.  The  constitutional  question  was  "Who  has  the  right 
to  control  child  labor— Congress  or  the  states?"  The  Constitution  says  nothing  about  child  labor,  but  it  says 


plenty  about  the  powers  of  Congress  and  the  powers  of  the  states.  North  Carolina  was  the  center  of  the 
controversy  in  the  South  because  it  had  more  children  working  in  textile  mills  than  any  other  southern  state.  And 
it  was  in  North  Carolina  that  people  started  two  of  the  most  important  court  battles  against  federal  child  labor 
laws. 

Many  states  had  passed  their  own  child  labor  laws  as  more  of  their  residents,  including  children,  went  to  work 
in  factories.  By  1912  all  the  southern  states  had  laws  keeping  children  under  12  years  old  from  working  in 
factories.  Two  years  later,  three  fourths  of  all  the  states  (35  of  the  48)  had  pushed  the  age  limit  up  to  14  years  old. 
But  the  issue  was  not  settled  by  passing  laws.  People  argued  strongly  for  and  against  these  laws.  They  argued 
whether  they  were  needed  at  all,  whether  they  were  good  or  bad  for  children,  whether  they  were  good  or  bad  for 
business,  and  whether  they  were  constitutional  or  not.  The  controversy  grew  when  Congress  started  to  consider 
passing  child  labor  laws  that  would  apply  to  the  whole  country.  Here  is  a  summary  of  the  battle  of  the 
constitutionality  of  federal  child  labor  laws.  Look  especially  for: 

■  the  two  cases  that  started  in  North  Carolina, 

■  the  issue  of  states'  rights— the  idea  that  certain  rights  and  powers  belong  to  the  individual  states  under  the 
Constitution,  especially  in  the  control  of  business,  and 

■  possible  reasons  why  the  Supreme  Court  "changed  its  mind"  in  1941. 


1916  First  child  labor  law  passed  by 
Congress 

What  it  did:  Keating-Owen  Act  made  it  unlawful  for 
businesses  that  employed  children  under  14  years  old 
to  ship  their  products  across  state  borders  for  sale. 

Based  on  what  power  in  the  Constitution:  Congress 
can  make  laws  about  business  activities  among  the 
states  ("power  to  regulate  interstate  commerce,"  Article  I, 
Section  8,  Clause  3). 


1918  First  child  labor  law  declared 
unconstitutional  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court 

Why:  The  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  Congress  has  the 
right  to  control  products  that  are  shipped  across  state 
borders  but  not  the  producers  (businesses)  who  make 
them  within  state  borders. 

The  court  case:  A  North  Carolina  man,  Roland 
Dagenhart,  wanted  his  two  sons  to  work  in  a  textile  mill, 
but  the  owner  of  the  mill  would  not  hire  his  sons 
because  of  the  law.  Dagenhart  felt  that  the  law  violated 
his  and  his  sons'  right  to  work.  He  took  his  case  to  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  and  won. 


Many  young  people  in  the  early  1900s  worked  in 
factories  and  mills.  (Above  and  opposite  page)  Both 
boys  and  girls  worked  long  hours  during  the  week  and 
on  weekends.  Think  about  the  time  you  spend  going 
to  school,  doing  homework,  going  to  a  mall,  visiting 
with  friends,  and  playing.  Compare  the  time  you 
spend  on  these  activities  with  the  activities  of  young 
people  who  worked  in  factories  and  mills. 


1919    Second  child  labor  law  passed  by 
Congress 

What  it  did:  The  Child  Labor  Tax  Law  put  a  tax  of  10% 
on  the  profits  of  any  business  that  employed  children 
under  14  years  old. 

Based  on  what  power  in  the  Constitution:  Congress 
can  pass  taxes  ("power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,"  Article  i, 
Section  8,  Clause  1 ). 


1922  Second  child  labor  law  declared 
unconstitutional  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court 

Why:  The  so-called  "tax"  is  really  a  penalty  on 
business,  which  goes  beyond  the  powers  of  Congress. 

The  court  case:  A  North  Carolina  furniture  company 
was  taxed  $6,300  because  it  had  employed  a  boy  under 
14  years  old.  It  paid  the  tax,  but  then  went  to  court  to 
challenge  the  law  and  won. 


1924  Child  Labor  Amendment  passed  by 
Congress  and  sent  to  the  states  for 
approval 

What  it  would  do:  The  amendment  would  change  the 
Constitution  to  give  Congress  the  power  to  pass  child 
labor  laws. 

Based  on  what  power  in  the  Constitution:  Congress 
can  propose  amendments  (Article  V). 


1920s-1930s    Child  Labor  Amendment 
rejected  by  the  states 

Only  half  of  the  states  (24  of  48)  ratified  the 
amendment — 12  short  of  the  36  required.  The  North 
Carolina  legislature  rejected  the  amendment  three  times. 
The  state  argued  that  the  amendment  would  limit  its 
rights  as  a  state  to  make  its  own  laws. 


1933  Child  labor  limits  passed  by 
Congress  in  a  law  regulating  business 
during  the  depression 

What  it  did:  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  required 
businesses  to  set  limits  on  wages,  hours,  and  other 
working  conditions. 

Based  on  what  power  in  the  Constitution:  Congress 
can  "regulate  interstate  commerce"  (Article  i,  Section  8, 
Clause  3). 


1935  Law  declared  unconstitutional  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court 

Why:  The  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  Congress  does 
not  have  the  right  to  control  businesses  that  sell  only 
within  a  state's  borders  and  not  outside  its  borders. 

The  court  case:  The  case  did  not  deal  directly  with 
child  labor,  but  with  the  sale  of  chickens  in  New  York. 


1938    Child  labor  limits  passed  by 
Congress  in  another  law  regulating 
business  during  the  depression 

What  it  did:  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  made  it  unlawful 
to  ship  across  states'  borders  products  made  by 
businesses  that 

■  paid  less  than  25c  an  hour, 

I  had  a  workweek  longer  than  44  hours,  and 

i  employed  children  below  16. 

Based  on  what  power  in  the  Constitution:  Congress 
"can  regulate  interstate  commerce"  (Article  i,  Section  8, 
Clause  3). 


Notice  that  this  time  the  law  was  "upheld' 
declared  constitutional. 


1941  Law  declared  constitutional  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court 

Why:  The  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  Congress  may 
regulate  business  activities  within  states'  borders  when 
those  activities  have  a  large  effect  on  business  in  the 
nation  as  a  whole  (interstate  commerce). 

The  court  case:  A  Georgia  man  who  owned  a  lumber 
business  was  arrested  for  breaking  the  law.  The  case 
did  not  deal  directly  with  child  labor. 


So  what  did  this  decision  mean  to  young  people  in  1941?  Only  a  few  were  affected  because  the  law  applied  to 
factory  work  only.  Just  6  percent  of  the  working  people  under  16  years  old  were  in  factories  (51,000  of  850,000). 
What  about  the  other  799,000  children?  First,  many  states  had  already  passed  stricter  laws  on  their  own, 
especially  during  the  depression  when  adults  needed  the  few  jobs  that  were  available.  And  then  Congress 
changed  the  federal  law  in  1950  to  include  agricultural  work— children  working  on  farms  during  school  hours 
were  prohibited.  The  federal  law  is  still  in  effect  today.  All  states  have  their  own  laws,  like  the  North  Carolina  Wage 
and  Hour  Act,  that  keep  children  under  18  years  old  from  any  work  that  is  " .  .  .  detrimental  to  the  health  and  well- 
being  of  youths."  ■ 


Before  this  year  there  were  many 
young  people  driving  school  buses 
in  North  Carolina.  Young  men,  like 
this  one  (Above,  left),  and  women 
no  longer  drive  school  buses 
because  of  new  federal  guidelines. 
Find  out  those  new  rules 
controlling  the  age  limit  of  bus 
drivers  in  North  Carolina.  Other 
young  people  find  work  at  "fast 
food"  restaurants  in  North  Carolina 
(Above,  right).  State  and  federal 
regulations  control  the  kind  of 
work  they  do,  the  hours  they  work, 
and  working  conditions.  What 
regulations  affect  this  cashier  in 
her  work?  What  regulations  affect 
jobs  like  grass  mowing  (Below, 
left),  baby  sitting,  and  similar  jobs? 
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Viewpoints:  arresting  ideas 

Making  good  on  the  Constitution 


by  William  Simpson 
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In  the  Bill  of  Rights,  the  Fourth 
Amendment  guards  against 
unreasonable  search  and  seizure 
of  someone's  property.  This  might 
include  a  home,  a  car,  or  a  school 
locker.  It  requires  that  police 
officers  show  a  court  official  why 
they  need  to  search  someone's 
property.  It  also  requires  that  police 
officers  tell  the  court  official  what 
they  expect  to  find  there.  The 
official  must  listen  to  the  police 
officers  and  decide  whether  there  is 
a  reasonable  belief  that  the  police 
will  find  evidence  of  crime.  If  so,  he 
or  she  issues  a  search  warrant.  By 
requiring  a  search  warrant,  the 
Fourth  Amendment  prevents 
arbitrary  searches.  It  also  limits 
invasions  of  privacy. 

'This  article  expresses  the  opinion  of  the  author. 


In  a  court  decision  in  1914,  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court 
established  the  exclusionary  rule. 
This  rule  says  that  if  a  police  officer 
gets  evidence  from  someone's 
property  without  a  search  warrant, 
the  evidence  cannot  be  used  at  trial. 
It  keeps  police  from  violating 
someone's  Fourth  Amendment 
rights.  In  this  1914  case,  police 
officers  did  not  get  a  search 
warrant.  They  went  into  a  man's 
home,  searched  it,  and  seized 
evidence  of  gambling.  The  judge 
said  that  the  man  should  not  have 
been  convicted  of  the  crime.  He 
said," ...  if  letters  and  documents 
can  thus  be  seized  and  .  .  .  used  in 


evidence,  the  protection  of  the 
Fourth  Amendment  is  of  no  value, 
and  may  as  well  be  stricken  from 
the  Constitution." 

In  1937  the  North  Carolina 
General  Assembly  passed  a  similar 
law.  It  prohibited  the  use  of 
evidence  in  court  if  it  was  obtained 
by  illegal  search  warrants.  This  law 
followed  the  principles  of  the 
exclusionary  rule  developed  in  the 
1914  case  decided  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  Since  1937  evidence 
obtained  through  illegal  search 
warrants  has  not  been  admissible  in 
North  Carolina  courts. 

The  exclusionary  rule  is  designed 
to  discourage  police  officers  from 
violating  rights  of  alleged  criminals. 
Opponents  of  the  rule  have  argued 


that  it  does  not  make  sense  to 
exclude  evidence  in  court  unless 
the  police  officer  should  have 
known  that  he  was  violating 
someone's  rights.  In  1984  the 
Supreme  Court  accepted  this  idea, 
creating  a  "good  faith"  exception  to 
the  exclusionary  rule. 

In  1988  the  North  Carolina 
Supreme  Court  refused  to  establish 
a  good  faith  exception  to  the 
exclusionary  rule  required  by 
Article  I,  section  20,  of  the  North 
Carolina  Constitution.  In  this  case, 
a  prisoner  escaped  from  his  work- 
release  job.  He  kidnapped, 
assaulted,  and  raped  an  elderly 
woman.  Police  captured  him.  They 
obtained  a  court  order  allowing 
them  to  take  a  sample  of  his  blood. 


so.  The  police  said  they  did  not 
know  they  were  violating  the 
Constitution— they  were  acting  in 
"good  faith."  But  the  state  supreme 
court  ordered  a  new  trial.  It  refused 
to  recognize  a  good  faith  exception 
to  the  exclusionary  rule.  In  addition 
to  the  need  to  deter  constitutional 
violations,  the  state  supreme  court 
emphasized  that  courts  sworn  to 
uphold  the  law  should  not  consider 
evidence  obtained  illegally. 

The  Fifth  Amendment  protects 
against  forced  self-incrimination. 
Self-incrimination  occurs  when 
someone  acts  or  states  something 
before  or  during  a  trial  that 
connects  him  or  her  to  a  crime. 
Police  may  not  use  violence  or 
threats  of  violence  to  force 


are  considered  forced  self- 
incrimination.  In  a  1936  court  case 
in  Mississippi,  the  Supreme  Court 
extended  the  protection  against 
self-incrimination.  A  1966  court 
case  in  North  Carolina  illustrates 
the  importance  of  the  Mississippi 
case.  In  the  North  Carolina  case,  a 
murder  and  rape  suspect  was 
questioned  over  a  sixteen-day 
period.  The  suspect  had  only  a  third 
or  fourth  grade  education.  He  was 
not  allowed  any  visitors  or 
telephone  calls.  The  only  people  he 
saw  were  police  officers.  They  tried 
to  get  him  to  confess.  They  used 
racial  slurs,  and  they  did  not  feed 
him  adequately.  On  the  sixteenth 
day  that  he  was  held  by  the  police, 


The  test  indicated  that  blood  found 
on  his  clothing  was  not  his  and 
could  have  come  from  the  victim. 
But  the  police  did  not  get  a  search 
warrant  before  taking  his  blood. 
Under  the  North  Carolina 
Constitution,  the  police  violated  the 
man's  rights  by  taking  blood  and 
not  having  a  search  warrant  to  do 


someone  to  confess  to  a  crime. 
They  cannot  force  a  confession  by 
promises  of  mercy.  A  confession 
can  only  be  used  at  criminal  court 
trials  if  the  statement  was 
voluntarily  and  intelligently  made. 

Since  1829  North  Carolina  has 
excluded  involuntary  confessions 
from  trials.  Involuntary  confessions 


he  confessed.  He  was  convicted 
based  on  the  confession,  and  he 
was  sentenced  to  death.  The  North 
Carolina  Supreme  Court  agreed 
with  the  conviction  and  said  that  the 
confession  was  voluntary.  The 
United  States  Supreme  Court 
disagreed.  It  said  the  confession 
was  involuntary,  and  threw  out  the 
conviction  and  ordered  a  new  trial. 


Persons  in  custody  who  have  not  yet  reached  their  18th 
birthday  fand  are  not  married,  or  not  in  the  armed  forces, 
or  not  emancipated)  must  be  given  this  version  of  the  rights 
warning  before  any  questioning. 

1    You  have  the  ngm  to  remain  silent. 

2.   Anything  you  say  can  be  and  may  be  used  against  you. 

3  You  have  the  right  to  have  a  parent,  guardian,  or  custo- 

iu    v  juest  toning. 

4  You  have  he  right  to  talk  with  a  lawyer  for  advice 
before  questioning  and  to  have  that  lawyer  with  you 
during  any  questioning.  If  you  cannot  afford  to  hire  a 
lawyer,  one  will  be  appointed  to  represent  you  at  no 
cost  before  any  questioning  if  you  wish. 

5.  If  you  answer  questions  now  without  a  lawyer,  parent, 
guardian,  or  custodian  present,  you  still  have  the  right 


ifter  reading  and  explaining  the   rights  o 

/  a  person  in 

custody,  an  officer  must  also  ask  for  a  u 

rights  before  any  questioning.  The  follouin 

turns  must   be  answered  affirmatively ,  eitl 

answer  or  by  clear  implication.  Silence  alone 

1    Do  you  understand  each  of  these  rights  1 

to  you  '  (Answer  must  be  YES  > 

2.    Having  these  rights  in  mind,  do  you  now 

wish  to  answer 

questions''  (Answer  must  be  YES.) 

3    Do  you  now  wish  to  answer  questions  w 

sent?  (Answer  must  be  YES.) 

For  juveniles  age  14,  15,  16,  and  17, 

the  following 

question  must  also  be  asked: 

4    Do  you  now  wish  to  answer  question: 

WITH  A  16  (  R  17  YEAR  OLD  IN  CUSTODY, 
OR  PERSON  UNDER  14 

A  person  in  custody  who  is  16  or  17  years  old,  and 
not  married,  emancipated,  or  a  member  of  the  armed  force 
is  entitled  to  receive  the  juvenile  version  of  the  rights  advi< 
and  waiver  even  though  the  person  is  prosecuted  as  an  adu 
because  he  has  reached  his  loth  birthday. 

A  person  in  custody  who  has  not  reached  his  14th  birt 
unless  either  a  parent,  guard ia 
is  present  at  the  time  of  the  quest  io 
ing.  If  an  attorney  is  not  present  in  such  case,  the  of  tic 
must  also  advise  the  parent,  guardian,  or  custodian  of  t{ 
juvenile's  rights,  but  a  rights  waiver  must  be  obtained  fro 
the  juvenile  in  all  cases 
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You  have  heard  police  officers  read  or  recite  "Miranda  rights"  to  a  criminal  suspect  on  television.  Police  are 
required  to  read  the  Miranda  rights  to  a  criminal  suspect  when  he  or  she  is  arrested.  How  are  the  Miranda 
rights  for  juveniles  different  from  those  for  an  adult?  If  someone  waives  his  rights  after  hearing  the  Miranda 
rights,  can  what  he  or  she  says  be  used  in  court? 


In  a  famous  Arizona  case  in  1966, 
Miranda  v.  Arizona,  the  Supreme 
Court  increased  the  protection  for 
criminal  suspects  against  self- 
incrimination.  The  court  said  that 
questioning  of  suspects  alone  in  a 
police-dominated  location  is 
coercion.  Coercion  means  using 
force  or  compelling  someone  to  do 
something  against  his  or  her  will.  A 
suspect  is  likely  to  confess  because 


he  or  she  is  alone,  surrounded  by 
police,  and  scared.  Unless 
something  is  done  to  reduce  the 
coercion,  any  statements  obtained 
through  questioning  may  not  be 
used  as  evidence.  The  Court  said 
that  before  questioning  a  suspect, 
the  police  must  "read"  him  or  her 
the  Miranda  rights.  The  police  must 
inform  the  suspect  that  he  has  a 
right  to  remain  silent,  that  anything 


he  says  may  be  used  against  him, 
and  that  he  has  a  right  to  have  an 
attorney  present  for  any 
questioning.  These  warnings 
prevent  forced  confessions.  They 
ensure  that  any  confessions  are 
voluntary  and  reliable.  The  chief 
result  of  the  decision  has  been  to 
reduce  police  abuses  of  criminal 
suspects'  rights  during 
questioning.  ■ 
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Viewpoints:  arresting  ideas 

Making  sure  that  criminals  are  punished 


by  Hamilton  C.  Horton,  Jr. 


Many  centuries  ago  people 
who  were  accused  of 
crimes  would  be  tortured 
until  the  pain  made  them  confess  to 
crimes  they  had  not  committed. 
Because  of  these  involuntary 
confessions  gained  through  torture, 
laws  were  developed  to  stop  the  use 
of  these  confessions.  The  laws  said 
that  judges  in  courts  could  not 
allow  an  involuntary  forced 
confession  to  be  used  as  evidence 
in  court.  Because  they  were 
obtained  through  force,  they  were 
too  untrustworthy  to  be  considered. 
A  rule  developed  throughout  the 
English-speaking  world  that  the 
judge  who  was  trying  the  case 
would  take  into  consideration  all  the 
circumstances  before  a  confession 

"This  article  expresses  the  opinion  of  the  author. 


would  be  permitted  to  be  heard  by 
the  jury.  These  circumstances  could 
include  whether  the  accused  had 
been  kept  in  jail  a  long  time  before 
being  told  what  he  was  accused  of 
doing,  whether  he  had  asked  for 
and  had  been  refused  a  lawyer, 
whether  he  had  been  threatened, 
whether  he  had  been  told  he  did  not 
have  to  say  anything,  or  whether  he 
had  been  questioned  long  periods 
of  time  by  the  police.  The  judge  had 
to  consider  all  the  circumstances 
that  might  cause  someone  to 
confess  to  a  crime  he  or  she  did  not 
commit.  Only  if  a  judge  felt  that  the 
confession  was  free  and  trustworthy 
would  it  be  allowed  as  evidence  in 
court. 


Today  the  rule  we  use  requires 
that  the  accused  be  "read"  his 
Miranda  rights.  But  this  rule  also 
excludes  confessions  that  are  made 
freely  and  voluntarily  by  criminals 
who  did  commit  the  crimes,  simply 
because  policemen  forgot  to  read 
the  Miranda  rights.  Since  these 
confessions  are  often  necessary  to 
convict  a  criminal,  that  criminal  is 
set  free  in  today's  courts.  He  is  set 
free  not  because  he  did  not  commit 
the  crime  but  because  the 
policeman  forgot  to  read  the 
Miranda  rights. 

Many  of  us  feel  that  this  rule 
punishes  the  community  where  the 
criminal  is  set  loose.  We  feel  that 
the  fair  way  to  ensure  that  justice  is 
done  is  to  do  what  we  used  to  do 
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years  ago:  let  the  trial  judge  decide 
whether  the  criminal's  confession  is 
truly  voluntary.  If  it  is,  the  jury  is 
entitled  to  know  that  the  culprit 
confessed  to  the  crime. 

Another  rule  that  our  United 
States  Supreme  Court  has  adopted 
says  that  any  evidence  of  crime  that 
is  seized  without  a  proper  search 
warrant,  or  from  some  other 
mistake  the  policeman  has  made, 
cannot  be  considered  in  a  trial.  As 
Judge  Cardozo  put  it, 

"The  criminal  is  to  go  free 
because  the  constable  has 
blundered  ...  a  room  is  searched 
against  the  law,  and  the  body  of  a 
murdered  man  is  found  .  .  .  the 
privacy  of  the  house  has  been 
infringed  and  the  murderer  goes 
free." 

The  reason  given  for  this 
"exclusionary  rule"  is  that  it  will 
keep  policemen  from  making  illegal 
searches. 


recovered  from  him  for  his  violation 
of  a  criminal's  rights  against 
unreasonable  search  and  seizure 
guaranteed  by  the  Fifth 
Amendment.  It  is  not  fair  to  the  rest 
of  us  for  a  criminal  to  go  free  to 
commit  other  serious  crimes  simply 
because  the  policeman  may  have 
made  a  minor  error  in  bringing 
someone  to  justice.  As  Chief 
Justice  Burger  said  in  a  case  heard 
by  the  Supreme  Court,  it  is  a  crime 
to  release  a  mouse  into  a 
schoolroom.  It  is  a  crime  to 
release  a  tiger  into  a  schoolroom. 
Both  are  crimes,  but  they  are  not 
equally  serious. 

After  all,  we  are  not  talking  about 
a  forced  confession  here.  Stolen 
goods,  a  bag  of  cocaine,  a  bloody 
knife  are  simply  what  they  are.  They 
cannot  be  forced  by  police  pressure 
to  be  anything  else.  They  are 
believable  evidence  of  crime  that 
the  jury  should  be  permitted  to 


willingness  to  commit  crime  as 
much  as  the  belief  that,  even  if  you 
are  caught,  you  may  not  be 
punished. 

This  exclusionary  rule  is  a 
mistake.  In  the  past  seventy  years  it 
has  not  been  shown  to  lessen 
improper  searches  by  the  police.  It 
has  not  worked  as  it  had  been 
hoped.  Another  indication  that  it 
may  not  be  a  wise  rule  of  law  was 
stated  by  Judge  Wilkey  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Court  of 
Appeals  in  1978: 

To  my  mind,  one  proof  of 
the  irrationality  of  the 
exclusionary  rule  is  that  no 
other  civilized  nation  in  the 
world  has  adopted  it.  If 
there  were  merit  in  any  of 
the  grounds  advanced  in 
support  of  the  rule,  at  least 
one  other  country 
somewhere  would  have 
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A  system  of  justice  should  punish 
the  guilty  and  free  the  innocent. 
Those  guilty  of  crimes  should  not 
go  free  simply  because  a  policeman 
made  an  error  on  the  way  to 
bringing  a  criminal  to  justice.  After 
all,  if  a  policeman  entered  private 
property  without  a  proper  search 
warrant,  he  himself  could  be  sued 
for  trespass.  Money  could  be 


consider.  To  not  consider  them  at 
trial  is  illogical  if  we  believe  that  a 
trial  should  be  based  on  all  the 
evidence  that  is  proper.  Many  say 
we  have  enough  crime.  We  should 
not  let  obviously  guilty  people  go 
free  because  of  this  current  rule 
which  excludes  relevant,  solid 
evidence  of  crime  from  being  used 
in  court.  Nothing  can  encourage  a 


emulated  over  our  65-year- 
old  example.  All  have 
shunned  it. 
The  right  thing  to  do  is  to  admit  that 
we  made  a  mistake  and  correct  it. 
When  we  correct  this  mistake,  many 
criminals  who  ought  to  be  behind 
bars  will  no  longer  go  free.  ■ 


Activity: 

Should  women  get  the  right  to  vote?: 
the  cartoon  view 

by  Marianne  D.  Wason 

In  1919  a  constitutional  amendment  for  women's  suffrage  was  passed  by  Congress.  By  August  of  1920,  thirty- 
five  states  had  ratified  the  amendment.  Only  one  more  state  had  to  ratify  to  make  women's  suffrage  part  of  the 
Constitution.  Both  the  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee  legislatures  were  debating  the  amendment  at  the  same 
time.  Tennessee  ratified  the  amendment;  North  Carolina  did  not. 

Cartoonists  debated  the  issue  in  newspapers  and  magazines.  In  symbols,  words,  and  styles  of  drawing,  they 
expressed  their  opinions  about  suffrage  for  women.  These  cartoons  are  all  for  women's  suffrage.  Notice  how 
differently  the  cartoonists  get  their  point  across. 


"Opportunity  Knocks" 

What  does  the  woman  represent? 
What  does  the  brick  building  represent? 
What  does  the  man  represent? 

Is  it  positive  or  negative  if  "opportunity  knocks  at  your  door"? 

Notice  the  date  and  the  title  of  the  cartoon.  What  is  the  opportunity  that  is  "knocking"  for  North  Carolina? 
Look  at  the  woman's  face,  her  gown,  and  her  hands.  Look  at  the  man's  face.  Which  statement  describes  their 
feelings  as  drawn  by  the  cartoonist? 

a.  She  is  angry  that  he  refuses  to  open  the  door. 

b.  She  is  worried  that  he  will  not  choose  to  open  the  door. 

c.  She  is  puzzled  that  he  does  not  hear  her  knock. 

Take  your  choice  in  the  last  question  (a,  b,  or  c).  Change  it  into  a  sentence  that  explains  the  cartoonist's  opinion 
about  what  the  North  Carolina  legislature  should  do. 
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Cat  and  Hussy 

What  does  each  of  the  three  people  represent? 
What  are  the  four  drops  near  the  man's  head? 
Which  best  describes  the  situation  in  the  cartoon? 

a.  The  women  are  sisters  who  are  competing  for  the  man.  He  is  uncomfortable  with  their  arguing. 

b.  The  women  are  the  man's  daughters.  Each  wants  him  to  favor  her  over  the  other.  The  father  knows  he 
cannot  please  both  daughters. 

c.  The  two  women  are  mother  and  daughter.  The  mother  does  not  like  the  young  man  and  thinks  her 
daughter  should  not  be  with  him. 

Take  your  choice  in  the  last  question  (a,  b,  or  c)  and  change  it  into  a  sentence  that  explains  the  cartoonist's 
point  about  the  suffrage  controversy  in  North  Carolina. 


"The  Soldier's  Plea" 

What  does  the  man  on  the  left  symbolize?  The  man  in  the  middle?  The  woman? 

What  war  did  the  soldier  fight  in?  (Look  at  his  uniform.)  How  long  before  1920  did  this  war  end? 

What  is  a  plea? 

Which  statement  best  explains  the  cartoonist's  opinion? 

■  Women  deserve  the  right  to  vote  as  a  sign  of  the  country's  gratitude  for  giving  their  sons 
to  the  war. 

■  Women  should  have  the  same  rights  as  men  since  they  raise  the  men  who  fight  to  protect 
others'  rights. 

36  ■  Women  raise  their  sons  and  should  have  a  say  in  whether  their  sons  are  sent  to  fight  in  wars. 

'The  answers  to  this  activity  are  on  page  32. 
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Introduction: 

why  the  coastal  plain? 


by  Lala  Carr  Steelman 


With  a  unique  geography 
and  colorful  history,  the 
coastal  plain  of  North 
Carolina  was  destined  to  become  a 
region  of  unending  fascination  to 
future  generations.  North  Carolina's 
coastal  plain  extends  westward  from 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  fall  line. 
The  fall  line  is  the  boundary 
between  the  piedmont  and  the 
coastal  plain.  The  name  comes 
from  the  rocky  rapids  that  have 
formed  in  the  rivers  and  streams 
where  they  leave  the  higher 
elevations  of  the  piedmont  and  drop 
to  the  lower  elevations  of  the 
coastal  plain.1  The  coastal  plain  is 
from  100  to  150  miles  in  length  with 
Virginia  at  its  northern  border  and 
South  Carolina  at  its  southern 
border.  The  region  is  divided  into 
two  sections,  the  tidewater  and  the 
inner  coastal  plain.  The  tidewater 
forms  the  eastern  section  of  the 
coastal  plain  and  is  30  to  80  miles 
wide.  Here  the  changing  tides  affect 
the  level  of  water  in  the  sounds  and 
rivers.  The  inner  coastal  plain 
forms  the  western  section  of  the 
coastal  plain.  Its  western  boundary 
is  the  fall  line  and  its  eastern 
boundary  is  the  tidewater.  This 
issue  of  the  Tar  Heel  Junior 
Historian  contains  essays  on  both 
the  tidewater  and  the  inner  coastal 
plain  sections  of  the  coastal  plain. 

The  early  history  of  the  state  is 
the  history  of  the  coastal  plain.  And 
for  thousands  of  years,  Indians  lived 
there.  Many  different  Indian  groups 
existed.  Most  developed  complex 
cultures  and  relied  on  farming, 


hunting,  and  fishing  for  survival. 
Their  world  changed  when  the 
Europeans  came  to  explore  and 
colonize  the  New  World.  Their  way 
of  life  and  their  survival  were 
threatened  by  European  diseases 
and  European  desire  for  the  Indian 
land.  They  eventually  died  from 
disease,  were  absorbed  into  the 
European  population,  or  moved  from 
what  is  now  North  Carolina.  One 
group  that  remains  in  the  east  is 
the  Lumbee  Indians. 

Before  the  English  ventured  to 
the  New  World,  this  area  was 
explored  by  the  French — Giovanni 
Verrazzano  in  1524 — and  by  the 
Spanish.  The  first  English  attempt  at 
settlement  was  undertaken  by  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh.  In  1584  Raleigh 
sent  an  expedition  that  landed  on 
Ocracoke  Island,  one  of  the  islands 
that  forms  the  Outer  Banks.  In  1585 
a  second  expedition  established  a 
short-lived  colony  on  Roanoke 
Island,  between  the  Outer  Banks 
and  the  mainland.  Later  in  1587 
John  White  founded  a  second 
colony  on  Roanoke  Island  that 
became  the  famous  "Lost  Colony." 
The  colony  disappeared,  and  what 
happened  is  still  one  of  the 
mysteries  of  history. 

The  first  permanent  settlers  in  the 
1660s  moved  from  Virginia  and 
settled  the  northeast  corner  of  the 
colony  near  Albemarle  Sound. 
Settlement  began  before  the  eight 
Lords  Proprietors  received  a  charter 


in  1663  to  the  Carolinas.  A  second 
charter  granted  in  1665  extended 
the  land  grant.  For  a  century 
settlers  continued  to  drift  down  from 
the  north. 

In  time  the  obstacles  of  a  hostile 
coastal  environment  were  overcome 
and  became  an  advantage.  Water, 
at  first  a  barrier,  became  a 
transportation  route.  Boats  were 
constructed  to  meet  requirements  of 
North  Carolina's  shallow  waters. 
The  first  was  the  Indian  canoe, 
which  was  made  of  hollowed  logs. 
The  later  inhabitants  developed  new 
designs. 

In  the  interior  counties,  the  Cape 
Fear  River  became  an  important 
trade  route.  It  is  the  only  river  in 
North  Carolina  that  flows  into  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  The  others  flow  into 
the  sounds  or  out  of  state.  The 
steamboat  Prometheus  appeared  in 
1818  on  the  Cape  Fear  River  and 
promised  improved  transportation. 
By  1840,  Wilmington,  at  its  mouth, 
and  Fayetteville,  located  about  140 
miles  upstream,  had  become  the 
two  largest  cities  in  the  state.  About 
that  time  railroads,  like  the 
Wilmington  and  Weldon,  were  built. 
After  the  Civil  War,  they  were  the 
main  form  of  transportation  for  the 
interior  until  the  invention  of  the 
automobile. 

The  coastal  area  had  to  be 
defended  against  foreign  foes,  who 
in  early  history  were  mainly  French 
and  Spanish.  During  the  American 
Revolution  (1776-1783)  and  the  War 
of  1812,  the  coast  required 
protection  from  the  British.  During 
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the  War  of  1812,  the  United  States 
government  began  building  forts  to 
guard  the  coast.  Later  some  of 
these  forts  were  captured  from  the 
Confederates  by  Federal  troops, 
which  enabled  the  Union  to  control 
the  North  Carolina  coast  during  the 
Civil  War.  As  late  as  World  War  II, 
enemy  warships  appeared  in  North 
Carolina  waters. 

Because  food  production  was 
essential  to  survival,  agriculture 
became  an  important  occupation  in 
the  coastal  plain  counties.  Most 
farms  were  small  and  self-sufficient. 
The  farmer  and  his  family  produced 
and  made  almost  everything  they 
used — food,  clothing,  houses.  But 
large  farms  called  plantations  also 
developed.  These  were  worked  by 
black  slaves  who  produced  crops  to 
sell.  Other  industries  such  as 
lumbering  and  naval  stores  also 
appeared.  The  oceans,  sounds,  and 
rivers  gave  rise  to  the  fishing 
industry.  These  waters  provided 
recreational  facilities  that  today 
make  tourism  an  important  source  of 
income. 


Farming  is  also  important  in  the 
central  coastal  plain,  but  the  inner 
coastal  plain  region  is  becoming 
more  industrialized  and  urbanized 
than  the  tidewater  counties.  In  the 
1980s  the  central  inner  coastal  plain 
region  is  being  promoted  and 
developed  as  "Triangle  East."  This 
area  has  expanded  industry,  real 
estate  development,  shopping  malls, 
and  banking  facilities.  Banks  have 
also  played  an  important  role  in 
bringing  about  economic  progress  in 
the  coastal  plain. 

The  commercial  crop  that  eastern 
agriculture  is  most  closely  identified 
with  is  tobacco.  Indians  introduced  it 
to  colonists  in  the  1500s  and  1600s. 
It  was  grown  by  colonists  in  the 
1700s  and  in  the  1800s  before  the 
Civil  War,  but  cotton  was  a  more 
important  crop  in  the  1890s,  and 
since  the  1930s  and  1940s,  the 
coastal  plain  has  led  the  state  in 
becoming  the  largest  producer  of 
flue-cured  tobacco  in  the  world. 

Economic  matters  are  only  one 
aspect  of  the  story  of  a  region.  Its 
culture  is  also  important.  During  the 


federal  period,  emphasis  was  placed 
on  educating  only  the  sons  of 
planters  rather  than  daughters  or  the 
common  people.  These  young  boys 
became  leaders  in  business  and 
government.  Many  planters  were 
exceptionally  well  educated  and  built 
huge  libraries.  One  of  those  planters 
was  David  Stone  (1770-1818),  of 
Bertie  County,  a  former  governor 
and  United  States  senator.  His 
library,  which  is  still  preserved,  tells 
us  much  about  the  reading  habits  of 
the  men  of  his  time.  The 
preservation  of  historic  sites  and 
written  records  such  as  David 
Stone's  is  an  important  activity  in 
the  east  today. 

For  more  detailed  information  and 
insight  into  the  history  of  the  coastal 
plain,  read  the  articles  in  this 
volume.  They  highlight  its  distinctive 
characteristics.  ■ 


1  Thomas  C.  Parramore  and  Douglas  C. 
Wilms,  North  Carolina:  the  History  of  an 
American  State  (Englewood  Cliffs,  NJ: 
Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1988),  33. 
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Go  east  young  man! :  the 
development  of  North 
Carolina's  coastal  counties 


by  Alan  D.  Watson 


The  early  years,  1660-1783 

In  the  northeast  corner  of  the 
state,  the  Albemarle  region 
counties  of  Currituck,  Camden, 
Pasquotank,  Perquimans,  Chowan, 
and  Bertie  make  up  the  first  area  of 
North  Carolina  permanently  settled 
by  whites.  These  people  came 
mainly  from  Virginia,  beginning  about 
1660.  Soon  after,  settlers  moved 
southward  from  the  Albemarle  region 
to  the  Pamlico  River  region.  This  is 
now  modern-day  Dare,  Tyrrell, 
Washington,  Hyde,  and  Beaufort 
counties.  In  the  1700s  emigrants 
began  moving  into  present-day 
Craven,  Pamlico,  and  Carteret 
counties.  Other  settlers  began 
moving  into  the  lower  Cape  Fear 
River  region  in  the  southeast  corner 
of  the  state  in  the  1720s  and  1730s. 
This  region  today  includes  New 
Hanover,  Brunswick,  Pender,  and 
Onslow  counties. 

Because  the  coastal  counties 
were  surrounded  by  water,  their 
inhabitants  relied  on  it  for 
commerce.  The  waters  bordering 
and  intersecting  the  counties 


provided  excellent  means  of 
transportation.  From  the  late  1600s 
until  the  early  1900s,  people  and 
freight  were  moved  more  easily  and 
cheaply  by  water  than  by  land. 
Much  of  the  early  seagoing  trade 
was  carried  on  at  the  docks  of 
private  homes  along  the  sounds, 
rivers,  and  creeks.  Before  the 
American  Revolution  (1776-1783), 
however,  settlers  also  established 
several  small  but  important  seaport 
towns — Edenton,  Bath,  Beaufort, 
New  Bern,  Wilmington,  and 
Brunswick.  Wilmington  eventually 
became  North  Carolina's  best  port 
by  the  American  Revolution. 

Although  the  coastal  counties 
were  dependent  on  the  water  for 
fishing,  their  economy  relied  on 
agriculture.  In  the  colonial  period, 
Indian  corn  was  the  major  crop. 
Tobacco  and  wheat  were  also 
valuable  in  the  Albemarle  Sound 
region  while  rice  and  indigo  were 
important  in  the  lower  Cape  Fear 
River  region.  Raising  livestock, 
mainly  hogs  and  cattle,  was  an 
essential  part  of  agriculture. 


Early  industry  emphasized  use  of 
the  coastal  plain's  natural  resources. 
On  the  eve  of  the  American 
Revolution,  the  naval  stores  industry 
was  important  in  North  Carolina,  and 
the  colony  was  England's  leading 
supplier  of  naval  stores.  Naval 
stores  are  tar,  pitch,  and  turpentine 
used  to  preserve  and  to  protect  the 
wooden  decks  and  hulls  of  ships 
and  the  rope  lines  used  with  the 
sails.  Workers  harvested  the  sap 
from  pine  trees  to  manufacture  naval 
stores.  Much  of  the  naval  stores 
came  from  the  Craven  County  and 
lower  Cape  Fear  River  regions.  Also 
important  was  the  manufacture  of 
wood  products — sawn  lumber, 
staves,  and  shingles.  Most  of  the 
shingles  and  staves  came  from  the 
Albemarle  Sound  region,  and  most 
of  the  lumber  came  from  the  Cape 
Fear  River  region.  Staves  are 
narrow,  shaped  pieces  of  wood, 
placed  side  by  side  in  a  circle  to 


form  a  barrel.  Barrels  were  used  as 
storage  and  shipping  containers. 
Other  manufacturing  took  place  in 
the  household.  People  produced 
food,  drink,  clothing,  furniture,  and 
other  necessities  of  life  from  the 
natural  resources  around  them. 
Beyond  the  home,  gristmilling  was 
done  in  all  the  counties.  Gristmilling 
is  the  process  of  grinding  grain  into 
meal  or  flour  using  wind  or  water  for 
power. 

Slave  labor  and  indentured 
servants  were  important  to  the 
American  colonies.  Indentured 
servants  were  people  who  signed 
contracts  and  agreed  to  work  for 
someone,  often  to  pay  money  owed. 
Although  indentured  servants  were  a 
large  part  of  the  labor  force  in  the 
eastern  counties,  they  disappeared 
with  the  American  Revolution. 
Slaves  remained  the  main  source  of 
unpaid  labor  until  slavery  was 
outlawed  at  the  end  of  the  Civil 
War.  Slavery  was  especially 
prominent  in  the  lower  Cape  Fear 
during  the  colonial  period.  And  later, 
just  before  the  Civil  War,  slaves 
made  up  a  majority  of  the 
population  in  three  northeastern 
coastal  plain  counties — Perquimans, 
Chowan,  and  Bertie. 


Between  the  wars,  1783 -1861 

Agriculture  remained  the 
foundation  of  the  economy  after  the 
Revolution  and  prospered  in  the 
decade  before  the  Civil  War.  Bertie 
County  was  a  leading  producer  of 
cotton — a  crop  that  greatly  changed 
North  Carolina  farming  in  the 
antebellum  era.  The  years  just 
before  the  Civil  War  are  the 
antebellum  era.  Naval  stores 
continued  to  be  important  in  the 
Craven  County  and  lower  Cape  Fear 
River  regions. 

Economic  growth  in  the  1800s 
was  stimulated  by  the  beginning  of 
banking  and  by  advances  in 
transportation.  The  Bank  of  New 
Bern  and  the  Bank  of  the  Cape 
Fear,  chartered  in  1804,  were  soon 
followed  by  other  banks.  These 
banks  issued  money  and  made 
business  loans. 

Steamboats  on  rivers  and  sounds 
and  railroads  became  important  to 
the  economic  growth  in  eastern 
North  Carolina.  Steam  vessels  were 
first  used  in  1818  near  Edenton  on 
Albemarle  Sound,  near  New  Bern  on 
the  Neuse  River,  and  near 
Wilmington  on  the  Cape  Fear  River. 
Sailing  and  steam  vessels  soon 


competed  with  each  other  for 
business.  But  not  until  the  mid-  to 
late  1800s  did  steam-powered 
vessels  take  over  the  majority  of 
shipping.  They  made  shipping 
products  easier  because  steam- 
powered  vessels  were  faster  and  did 
not  rely  on  the  wind  for  power. 
Steam  vessels  soon  competed  with 
the  railroads  for  business.  Yet 
railroads  also  changed  antebellum 
transportation  because  they  carried 
products  and  people  much  more 
quickly  and  cheaply  and  reached 
many  places  that  boats  did  not.  The 
161 -mile  Wilmington  and  Weldon 
Railroad — completed  in  1840 — made 
Wilmington  the  most  populous  city  in 
North  Carolina. 

The  later  years,  1861-1989 

In  the  mid-  to  late  1800s  North 
Carolinians  continued  to  use  the 
coastal  plain's  forest  and  water 
resources.  Although  naval  stores 
production  dwindled,  lumbering  in 
the  middle  coastal  plain  and 
Albemarle  region  counties 
prospered.  Fishing  also  prospered, 
especially  in  the  Albemarle  Sound 
region.  Little  "heavy  industry" 
developed.  The  few  heavy  industries 


Maps  of  early  North  Carolina  towns.  Most  colonial  towns  were  located  on  sounds  or  rivers.  Why?  Locate  these  towns  on  a  modern 
highway  map.  Today  is  it  important  for  them  to  be  located  near  the  water? 
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Rain  sometimes 
made  plank  roads 
and  dirt  roads 
impassable  in 
eastern  North 
Carolina.  What  are 
other  obstacles  to 
the  growth  of  roads 
in  eastern  North 
Carolina?  Look  at  a 
state  highway  map 
for  clues.  Hugh 
Talmage  Letter  and 
Albert  Ray 
Newsome,  North 
Carolina:  History, 
Geography, 
Government 
(Yonkers-on- 
Hudson,  NY:  World 
Book  Co.,  1959), 
246.] 


Throughout  eastern 
North  Carolina  in 
the  mid-  to  late 
1800s  and  the 
early  1900s, 
railroads  played  an 
important  role  in 
moving  agricultural, 
forest,  seafood, 
and  manufactured 
products  in  and  out 
of  North  Carolina. 
Local  lines  like  the 
Aberdeen  and 
Rockfish  Railroad 
were  common 
(Above,  left).  No 
obstacle  was  too 
large  for  the 
railroads.  They 
even  used  ferries 
like  the  John  W. 
Garrett  to  carry 
trains  nine  miles 
across  Albemarle 
Sound  between 
Mackey's  Ferry  and 
Edenton  (Below, 
left). 


Labor  in  manufacturing,  the  service 
industries,  agriculture,  and  other  industries 
in  eastern  North  Carolina,  1986. 


North  Carolina 


Other  industries  (58%) 


Manufacturing  (26%) 


Service  industries  (14%) 
Agriculture  (2%) 


Inner  coastal  plain 


Other  industries  (59%) 


Manufacturing  (25%) 


Service  industries  (11%) 
\    Agriculture  (5%) 


Tidewater 


Manufacturing  (18%) 


Other  industries  (67%) 


Service  industries  (12%) 
Agriculture  (3%) 


Eastern  North  Carolinians  once  relied  on  agriculture,  naval  stores,  lumbering,  and  fishing  for  jobs.    Now  workers 
rely  on  other  industries  for  jobs.  Can  you  tell  from  these  pie  charts  which  industries  employ  the  most  workers 
today?  These  pie  charts  show  the  percentages  of  workers  employed  in  manufacturing,  the  service  industries, 
agriculture,  and  other  industries  (government,  finance,  insurance,  real  estate,  nonmanufacturing  industries). 
Compare  the  charts.  What  are  the  differences  in  percentages  of  employment  between  the  industries?  What 
are  the  differences  in  percentages  of  employment  between  North  Carolina  and  the  inner  coastal  plain  and 
tidewater  regions?  [From  North  Carolina  Rural  Profile:  A  Look  at  Social  and  Economic  Trends  Reflecting  Rural 
North  Carolina  (Raleigh:  North  Carolina  Rural  Economic  Development  Center  and  North  Carolina  State 
University  Department  of  Sociology,  Anthropology,  and  Social  Work,  1988),  14-15.1 


Farm  and  nonfarm  personal 
income  in  eastern  North 
Carolina,  1986. 

Farm  personal  income  (2%) 
($.5  billion) 


Nonfarm  personal  income  (98%) 
($19.0  billion) 


Agriculture  has  always  been  an  important 
industry  in  eastern  North  Carolina.  Indigo 
and  rice  were  once  grown  around 
Wilmington  (Above,  left).  Cotton  was  also 
very  important  until  the  early  1900s.  Truck 
farming — growing  vegetables 
commercially — developed  in  the  early 
1900s  (Above,  right).  Lettuce  was  a 
common  truck  crop.  [James  Lawrence 
Sprunt,  The  Story  of  Orton  Plantation 
(Wilmington,  NC:  Privately  printed,  1958), 
revised  edition,  36;  Wilmington  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  New  Hanover  County:  The 
Sub-tropical  Region  of  the  Old  North  State 
(N.p.  :  Privately  printed,  n.d.)  n.p.] 


Many  people  in  eastern  North  Carohnia  once  relied  on  agriculture  for  their 
income.  Today  fewer  people  make  their  living  in  agriculture  than  ever 
before.    Why  do  you  think  this  is  so?  Compare  the  information  in  this  pie 
chart  with  the  other  pie  charts  on  labor.  What  do  these  two  sets  of  charts 
tell  you?  [Courtesy  of  Dr.  Stephen  Lilley,  North  Carolina  State  University 
Department  of  Sociology,  Anthropology,  and  Social  Work,  Raleigh,  and  the 
North  Carolina  State  Data  Center,  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. J 


Lumber  has  been  an  important  product  in 
eastern  North  Carolina  from  the  1 700s 
until  today.  Lumber  mill,  1930s  (Above). 
Rafts  of  lumber  before  being  loaded  for 
shipment,  1890  (Below). 


Very  Conservative  Estimate  ol  the  Various 

TIMBERS       IN  THE  GREAT  BASIN 

Such  as  are  Sound  and  Merchantable 


FINE,   LARGE  CYPRESS, 

POPLAR, 
SHORT   LEAP  PINE, 
LONG   LEAF  PINE,  Boxed, 
GUM    AND    OTHER  WOODS, 
Grand  Total, 


lOO   to   120  Million  Feet 
6   to  lO 

SO    to     60            "  " 
lO    to      12  " 

64   to     78            "  " 

230  to  280            "  " 


The  Above  Timbers  Stand  on  About  35,000  Acres  ot  Land. 


In  the  days  of  sailing  ships,  eastern  North  Carolina  was  one  of  the  top  producers  of  naval  stores.  Men  throughout  the  coastal  plain,  but 
mostly  around  Wilmington  and  New  Bern,  cut  the  pine  trees  with  special  tools  and  collected  the  sap  (Above,  left).  The  sap  was 
processed  in  local  distilleries  into  turpentine,  pitch,  and  tar  (Above,  right).  [Wilmington  Chamber  of  Commerce,  New  Hanover  County: 
The  Sub-tropical  Region  of  the  Old  North  State  (N.p.:  Privately  printed,  n.d.),  n.p.] 


introduced  to  the  area  produced 
cotton  fabrics  and  fertilizer,  mainly  in 
Craven  and  New  Hanover  counties. 

Also  in  the  mid-  to  late  1800s, 
agriculture  continued  to  be  a  major 
part  of  the  coastal  plain's  economy. 
Truck  farming,  the  production  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  enjoyed  a 
steady  growth  throughout  the 
counties.  Cotton  production  became 
important  in  the  late  1800s  and  then 
declined  as  tobacco  boomed  in  the 
1900s.  In  the  1980s  tobacco 
production  declined.  More  farmers 
now  have  diversified  and  are 
growing  such  crops  as  peanuts  and 
soybeans  and  raising  livestock  and 
poultry  as  well. 

Transportation  changed  greatly  in 
the  1900s.  Steam  transportation  on 
the  rivers  died.  Railroads  became 


less  important  due  to  competition 
from  automobiles,  trucks,  and 
airplanes.  Highways  improved 
dramatically  after  the  1 920s  when 
the  state  and  federal  governments 
became  responsible  for  road 
construction.  Coastal  and  overseas 
shipping  became  concentrated  at 
two  ports,  Wilmington  and  Morehead 
City. 

Today  the  coastal  counties  remain 
mostly  rural.  Their  economy  relies 
less  and  less  on  agriculture  and 
more  and  more  on  manufacturing 
and  the  service  industries.  Service 
industries,  unlike  manufacturing 
industries,  do  not  make  things  but 
do  provide  services  to  a  customer. 
Service  industries  include  banks, 
attorneys,  restaurants,  appliance 


repair  stores,  etc.  Lumbering  and 
fishing  are  less  important  than  ever 
before.  A  number  of  the  tidewater 
counties  of  the  North  Carolina 
coastal  plain  are  relatively  poor. 
Counties  with  military  bases, 
tourism,  banking,  diversified 
industries,  and  overseas  shipping 
have  prospered,  but  the  wealth  has 
not  spread  throughout  the  region. 

For  the  entire  region  to  grow  and 
to  prosper,  several  things  must 
happen.  The  geographic  isolation  of 
the  counties  must  be  reduced. 
Private  enterprise  and  local  and 
state  governments  must  cooperate 
and  work  hard  to  improve  the 
coastal  region's  economic  prospects 
as  the  area  faces  the  next 
century.  ■ 
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The  Outer  Banks:  hindrance  to 
ships,  barrier  to  progress 


by  Warren  Wrenn 


North  Carolina's  Outer  Banks 
each  year  attract  millions  of 
visitors  from  around  the  world 
who  come  to  relax  on  its  beautiful, 
sandy  beaches.  Today  few  North 
Carolinians  realize  that  less  than 
1 00  years  ago  this  same  area  was 
one  of  the  most  dreaded  and 
dangerous  places  in  the  world  for 
the  sailor!  Within  the  lifetime  of  your 
grandparents,  people  living  on  the 
Outer  Banks  found  huge  timbers 
and  wrecks  of  sailing  ships  strewn 
along  miles  of  these  beaches.  They 
even  discovered  the  bodies  of 
sailors  who  drowned  when  their 
ships  were  destroyed  by  wind  and 
wave.  Through  the  years,  millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  cargo  and  hundreds 
of  lives  have  been  lost  within  sight 
of  these  shores.  The  dangerous 
shoals,  shallow  inlets,  fierce  storms, 
and  strong  currents  unite,  creating 
the  "Graveyard  of  the  Atlantic!" 

These  sandy  islands  were  barriers 
to  North  Carolina's  settlement  and 
growth  for  many  years.  Inland  North 
Carolina  would  not  grow  as  quickly 
as  the  other  colonies  because  of  the 
barrier  islands  and  because  North 
Carolina  lacked  deep,  natural  ports 


for  ships.  When  the  first  explorers 
arrived  off  the  coast,  they  found 
access  to  mainland  was  nearly 
impossible  except  for  small  boats. 
The  physical  obstacle — created  by 
the  long,  narrow  chain  of  barrier 
islands — did  not  allow  settlers  easy 
passage  from  the  ocean  into  the 
interior  regions  of  the  state. 
European  settlers  preferred  to  head 
north  to  Virginia  to  colonize  the 
Chesapeke  region  or  to  South 
Carolina  to  settle  in  the  region  that 
is  now  Charleston.  When  settlers  did 
return  to  colonize  North  Carolina, 
they  came  from  Virginia  and 
Pennsylvania  or  migrated  upwards 
from  South  Carolina,  all  by  land 
routes.  In  comparison  only  a  few 
came  through  the  port  at 
Wilmington. 

To  reach  the  sounds  and  rivers  of 
North  Carolina,  ships  had  to  pass 
through  openings  in  the  barrier 
islands  called  inlets.  The  few 
navigable  inlets  through  the  barrier 
islands  were  shallow  and  forever 
changing.  The  inlets  through  the 
Outer  Banks  eventually  proved  to  be 
the  only  ways  to  reach  the  new 
settlements  of  Bath,  New  Bern, 


Beaufort,  Washington,  and  Edenton. 
This  lack  of  good,  navigable  inlets 
influenced  the  slow  economic 
development  of  North  Carolina. 

By  the  early  1700s,  Ocracoke 
Inlet  deepened  and  became  a 
reliable  access  into  Pamlico  Sound. 
After  successfully  navigating  this 
inlet,  captains  could  guide  their 
ships  slowly  up  the  rivers  and 
creeks  of  eastern  North  Carolina. 
Soon  shipping  increased,  and  with 
this  increase  more  shipwrecks 
occurred,  more  settlers  arrived,  and 
unwelcomed  pirates  appeared!  As 
the  years  progressed,  men  began  to 
move  to  Ocracoke  Island  and  to  a 
place  across  the  inlet  called 
Portsmouth  Island.  Many  became 
pilots  hired  by  the  ship  captains 
unfamiliar  with  Ocracoke  Inlet.  The 
pilots  boarded  each  vessel  when  it 
was  still  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and 
then  guided  the  ship  through  the 
shifting  channels  of  Ocracoke  Inlet. 
Sometimes  they  would  take  the 
vessel  up  Pamlico  Sound  into  the 
rivers  and  inland  harbors. 

Before  ever  arriving  at  Ocracoke 
Inlet,  ships  had  to  sail  around  either 
the  treacherous  Diamond  Shoals, 


The  Oufer  Banks  remain  treacherous  for  large  and  small  vessels.  This  vessel  ran  aground  during  a  storm  recently. 


north  of  Ocracoke  off  Cape 
Hatteras,  or  Lookout  Shoals,  south 
of  Ocracoke  off  Cape  Lookout.  By 
sailing  northward  in  the  Gulf  Stream 
or  southward  in  the  Virginia  Coastal 
Drift,  ship  captains  used  the  currents 
to  increase  their  speed.  By  doing 
this,  captains  ran  the  risk  of 
following  the  currents  too  close  to 
shore  and  running  aground.  One 
mistake  in  navigation  could  lead  to 
shipwreck  and  a  watery  grave. 

Just  as  early  navigators  followed 
the  swift  Gulf  Stream  northward,  so 
did  hurricanes.  The  shoals  off  the 
Outer  Banks  became  more 
dangerous  as  ships  lost  control 
under  strong  winds  and  high  waves. 
Because  they  were  such  a  hazard 
to  ships  following  the  shipping 
routes,  the  United  States  Congress 
saw  the  need  in  the  late  1700s  to 
build  lighthouses.  Lighthouses  are 
steel,  stone,  or  brick  towers  with 
bright  lights  on  top  to  warn  ships  at 
sea  of  danger.  They  were 
constructed  near  Diamond  Shoals, 
Lookout  Shoals,  and  near  Ocracoke 
Inlet.  In  the  1800s  more  were  built 
in  the  sounds  and  on  the  Outer 
Banks.  Many  local  residents  became 
lighthouse  keepers  and  cared  for  the 
lights  to  keep  them  shining. 


Congress  also  realized  that  many 
lives  were  lost  despite  the 
lighthouses  on  these  deserted 
islands.  It  established  the  United 
States  Lifesaving  Service  and  built 
stations  along  the  North  Carolina 
coastline.  Outer  Banks  residents 
joined  the  lifesaving  service — created 
in  the  1870s — and  they  patrolled  the 
beaches,  drilled  with  their 
equipment,  watched  the  sea,  and 
rescued  sailors  in  danger.  Many 
men  became  heroes  during  stormy 
periods  by  risking  their  own  lives  to 
save  those  in  peril  at  sea. 

Not  all  residents  of  the  Outer 
Banks  were  lifesavers  or  lighthouse 
keepers.  Others  were  "wreckers" 
who  salvaged  cargo  for  the 
insurance  companies  of  the  wrecked 
vessels.  Other  residents  lived  off  the 
water  as  fishermen.  Others  served 
as  fishing  or  duck  hunting  guides  in 
the  waters  of  Pamlico  Sound. 

During  the  1800s  towns  on  the 
mainland  continued  to  grow.  But  the 
inlets  became  less  important  to  their 
economic  success  when  land 
transportation  became  more 
important  than  water  transportation. 
And  the  port  at  Wilmington  took 
much  of  the  shipping  away  from  the 


ports  along  the  sounds.  Railroads 
were  introduced  to  the  state,  and 
ships  no  longer  needed  to  rely  on 
sailpower  and  the  Gulf  Stream. 
Ships  became  too  large  to  use 
North  Carolina  inlets  and  to  travel 
the  sounds. 

In  the  past  ten  years,  there  has 
been  an  explosion  of  commercial 
development  on  the  Outer  Banks. 
No  longer  do  the  natural  barriers  like 
inlets  and  shoals  hamper 
development  on  the  mainland. 
Highways,  bridges,  and  ferries  have 
opened  eastern  North  Carolina  and 
the  Outer  Banks  to  everyone. 
Cottages,  shops,  restaurants,  and 
resorts  have  invaded  the  once 
sleepy  little  communities.  The  boom 
has  yet  to  reach  its  peak.  Until  that 
time  the  coastal  economies  will 
continue  to  blossom.  The 
environment  in  some  instances  has 
suffered  as  a  result  of  so  many 
people  visiting  such  a  limited  space. 
But  one  basic  truth  remains:  "mother 
nature"  will  continue  to  reign.  Storms 
will  force  water  over  the  low  spits  of 
sand,  and  inlets  will  continue  to 
open  and  close.  These  changes  will 
dictate  how  man  will  use  the  Outer 
Banks.  ■ 


In  the  late  1800s  and  early  1900s,  United  States  Lifesaving  Service  Stations  like  Little  Kinnakeet  were  located  every  seven  to  ten 
miles  along  the  Outer  Banks  (Above,  top).  The  men  lived  at  these  stations,  patrolled  the  beaches  in  good  weather  and  in  bad,  and 
practiced  their  skills  with  equipment  such  as  surfboats  and  breeches  buoys.  It  was  a  dull  life  interrupted  by  moments  of  fear  and 
danger  in  the  water.  The  motto  was:  "the  book  says  you  have  to  go  out  [in  a  surf  boat  for  a  rescue],  but  it  doesn't  say  anything  about 
coming  back  in!"  Why  do  you  think  this  is  so?  The  lifesaving  service  is  now  part  of  the  United  States  Coast  Guard.  Its  men  still 
practice  (Above,  left)  and  still  rescue  people  in  distress  at  sea  (Above,  right). 


66.  Number  of  persons  found  after  death  and  cared  for. 

67.  Remarks. — All  particulars  not  included    in  the 

above  list  will  be  here  stated,  giving-  specially 
the  nature  of  the  assistance  rendered  by  the 
Life-Saving  Service;  and  if  the  wreck  occurred 
at  a  time  when  the  crew  was  not  employed  at 
the  station,  give  the  names  of  those  persons  who 
rendered  assistance,  using  additional  sheets  of 
paper  if  necessary. 

Whenever  the  circumstances  make  it  neces- 
sarv  to  hire  horses  to  transport  the  boat  or  ap- 
paratus to  or  from  the  scene  of  disaster  that  fact 
should  be  noted,  giving  the  name  of  the  person 
from  whom  the  team  was  hired. 


66. 
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Keeper. 


The  lifesaving  stations'  keepers  were  required  to  have  regular  records  of  all  wrecks  and  rescues.  These  government  documents  are 
primary  records.  Can  you  tell  from  them  what  happened?  What  does  it  say  Rasmus  Midgett  did?  [Outer  Banks  History  Center 
1 4  (Manteo),  N.C.  Division  of  Archives  and  History.] 


A  tale  of  a  hero:  Rasmus  Midgett 


by  Warren  Wrenn 


There  are  those  who  say: 
"Nature  shows  her  displeasure 
with  man  by  giving  him 
storms."  August,  1899,  must  have 
been  a  very  upsetting  period  for 
nature  because  she  blasted  Cape 
Hatteras  with  one  of  the  worst 
hurricanes  ever— San  Ciriaco!  Over 
a  dozen  vessels  were  offshore  when 
the  hurricane  hit  with  winds  in 
excess  of  100  miles  per  hour. 
Some  accounts  say  winds  may  have 
reached  150  miles  per  hour  or  more. 

Rasmus  Midgett  was  instructed  to 
patrol  south  on  the  beach  at  3:00 
A.M.  Midgett  was  a  crew  member  of 
the  Gull  Shoal  Lifesaving  Station, 
located  north  of  Cape  Hatteras. 
There  he  was,  walking  into  the  full 
fury  of  this  storm  that  had  killed 


thousands  in  Puerto  Rico.  Three 
and  a  half  miles  he  ventured  in  the 
darkness,  fighting  the  raging  winds 
and  the  driving  rain.  Walls  of  ocean 
water  washed  across  the  island  into 
the  shallows  of  Pamlico  Sound. 

He  was  nearly  at  the  southern 
end  of  his  patrol  when  he  heard  the 
sails  of  a  ship  flapping  in  the  wind. 
Little  did  he  know  that  his  life  would 
never  be  the  same.  The  noise  was 
from  a  643-ton  vessel,  the  Priscilla. 
Captain  Benjamin  Springsteen  had 
left  Baltimore,  Maryland,  with  his 
wife  and  two  young  boys  and  ten 
crew  members  aboard.  His  vessel 
had  run  aground  in  shallow  water 
offshore  and  was  rapidly  breaking 
up,  battered  by  wind  and  wave. 

Rasmus  had  no  time  to  run  back 
to  the  lifesaving  station  for  help 
because  the  Priscilla  was  breaking 
up  so  fast!  He  could  hear  sailors 
frantically  screaming  for  help.  A 
huge  wave  swept  across  the  ship, 
and  suddenly  Springsteen  lost  his 
wife  and  two  boys!  Rasmus  made 
a  plan.  He  began  to  head  toward 
the  ship.  He  made  progress  into 
the  water  as  each  wave  would 
retreat.  Out  to  the  Priscilla  he 
waded,  through  chest  deep  water  to 
the  side  of  the  ship.  A  man  would 
throw  himself  overboard,  and 
Rasmus  would  drag  him  to  safety  on 
shore.  Seven  times  he  repeated 
this  effort,  but  the  remaining  three 
on  the  Priscilla  were  too  exhausted 
to  move. 


Rasmus  climbed  to  the  deck  as 
the  boat  began  to  shudder  and 
disintegrate  under  the  huge  walls  of 
churning  water.  One  at  a  time,  he 
threw  the  men  over  his  back, 
climbed  down  a  rope,  and  jumped 
into  the  surf.  Three  times  he 
repeated  this  effort.  Three  times  he 
was  successful.  Finally  all  ten  men 
were  rescued! 

But  the  deed  was  not  complete. 
He  still  had  to  drag  and  pull  all  ten 
men  back  three  and  a  half  miles  to 
the  Gull  Shoal  station.  This  single- 
handed  rescue  of  the  crew  of  the 
Priscilla  will  forever  remain  one  of 
the  most  heroic  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States  Lifesaving  Service. 
For  his  efforts  Rasmus  Midgett  was 
awarded  the  Gold  Lifesaving  Medal 
of  Honor.  ■ 


When  waterways  were 
highways:  the  Cape  Fear  River 
as  a  transportation  link 

by  Harry  Warren 


Rivers  once  served  North 
Carolina  as  highways  do 
today.  They  connected  the 
backcountry  and  the  inland  towns 
with  the  rest  of  the  country  and 
world.  Rivers  offered  the  fastest  way 
to  travel,  and  they  were  also  a  key 
to  the  commercial  development  of 
river  and  coastal  cities. 

The  Cape  Fear  River  presents  a 
clear  picture  of  the  river's  value  to 
the  communities  located  in  North 
Carolina's  southeastern  coastal 
plain.  Its  two  main  branches,  the 
northeast  and  the  northwest,  join  at 
Wilmington,  in  New  Hanover  County. 
The  river's  northwest  branch  begins 
in  the  piedmont  in  Chatham  County. 
It  flows  through  the  coastal  plain 
counties  of  Harnett,  Cumberland, 
Bladen,  Columbus,  Brunswick,  and 
New  Hanover.  The  northeast  branch 
begins  in  Duplin  County  and  travels 
through  Wayne,  Pender  and  New 
Hanover  counties. 

The  people  along  these  branches 
of  the  Cape  Fear  River  and  their 
tributaries  enjoyed  many  advantages 
over  those  far  from  the  river.  "We 
came  to  town  yesterday  by  water 
.  .  .  which  with  the  assistance  of  the 
tide  was  performed  with  ease  in  a 
very  short  time,"  wrote  Jane  Schaw 
in  1 775.  Farmers  were  thankful  to 
have  water  transportation.  They  did 
not  have  to  haul  heavy,  bulky  crops 
and  other  products  to  market  on  dirt 
roads  that  rain  quickly  transformed 
into  impassable  mud  roads. 


Whenever  possible  farmers  avoided 
the  roads  and  transported  their 
goods  by  water.  They  used  log 
canoes,  log  barges,  steamboats, 
sailboats,  and  rowboats  of  every 
shape,  size,  and  description  to  bring 
their  crops  to  the  marketplace. 

A  new  form  of  water 
transportation,  the  steamboat,  first 
appeared  on  the  Cape  Fear  River  in 
1818.  The  first  was  called  the 
Prometheus,  and  it  made  regular 
runs  between  Wilmington  and 
Smithville,  now  Southport.  Later  that 
year  the  steamboat  Henrietta  began 
regular  runs  on  the  northwest 
branch  of  the  Cape  Fear  River 
between  Wilmington  and  Fayetteville. 
The  City  of  Fayetteville,  Cotton 
Plant,  Evergreen,  and  the  A.P.  Hurt 
were  other  steamboats  operating 
between  these  two  towns  before  the 
Civil  War. 

Wilmington  and  Fayetteville 
prospered  from  the  increased  river 
traffic.  According  to  the  1840  United 
States  census,  Wilmington  and 
Fayetteville  were  the  largest  and 
second  largest  cities  in  the  state. 
Wilmington  had  a  population  of 
4,744,  and  Fayetteville,  4,285.  Many 
other  smaller  North  Carolina  towns 
prospered,  too.  The  115  miles 
separating  Wilmington  and 
Fayetteville  had  at  least  200 
steamboat  stops  with  colorful  names 
like  Muddy  Point,  Catfish  Creek, 
Devils  Elbow,  Turkey  Point,  Oyster 
Shell  Ridge,  Strawberry,  and  Big 
Bulldog.  People  in  Fayetteville  and 
Wilmington,  and  stops  in-between, 
used  this  river  to  connect  with 


oceangoing  steamships  at 
Wilmington,  traveling  to  New  York, 
Charleston,  and  many  smaller  ports. 

In  the  early  1800s,  another  form 
of  steam  transportation  was  later 
introduced  to  the  Cape  Fear  River 
region.  It  was  the  railroad.  The 
Wilmington  and  Weldon  Railroad's 
161  miles  of  track  were  completed 
in  1840.  At  first,  railroads,  like  the 
Wilmington  and  Weldon, 
complemented  the  use  of 
waterways.  They  combined  with 
waterways  to  reach  even  more 
remote  areas  of  North  Carolina,  but 
they  were  also  faster  and  made 
traveling  by  the  waterways  less  of  a 
necessity. 

According  to  the  Wilmington  city 
directories,  nine  steamboat  and 
steamship  companies  operated  out 
of  Wilmington  in  1900.  These 
included  the  Fayetteville  and 
Wilmington  Steamboat  Company, 
the  Merchants  and  Farmers 
Steamboat  Company,  and  the  Clyde 
Steamship  Company.  As  the  early 
1900s  progressed,  the  number  of 
steamboat  companies  steadily 
decreased.  Only  two  operated  out 
of  Wilmington  in  1930.  In  1939  the 
last  steamboat,  the  Thelma,  made 
its  final  run  on  the  river. 

The  end  of  steamboats  did  not 
mean  the  end  of  river  traffic.  The 
Wilmington  and  Fayetteville  river 
connection  still  existed.  The  United 
States  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
made  efforts  to  improve  the  river  for 
navigation.  It  built  locks  and  dams 
in  1915  near  Riegelwood  in 
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These  were  fyp/ca/  steamships  of  the  Cape  Fear  River  system.  What  were  some  advantages  of  using  rivers  for  travel  in  eastern  North 
Carolina  where  there  were  so  many  tributaries  and  creeks?  What  were  some  of  the  disadvantages  of  traveling  these  shallow  waters? 
What  happened  when  the  rivers  flooded? 
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Columbus  County,  in  1917  near 
Elizabethtown  in  Bladen  County,  and 
in  1936  near  Fayetteville  in 
Cumberland  County.  Today  the 
three  locks  and  dams  between 
Wilmington  and  Fayetteville  continue 
to  operate  for  river  traffic. 

The  romantic  glory  days  of  river 
transportation  are  gone.  A 
reproduction  of  a  paddlewheel 
steamboat,  the  Henrietta,  operates 


out  of  Wilmington  today.  It  serves  as 
a  reminder  of  what  it  must  have 
been  like  to  travel  the  Cape  Fear 
River  during  the  1800s  when 
waterways  served  as  our  highways. 
Today  there  are  long  stretches  of 
river  that  retain  their  rustic  and  rural 
character.  Wild  deer  and  an 
occasional  fox  can  still  be  seen 
swimming  across  the  river.  Today 


most  people  are  more  accustomed 
to  seeing  wildlife  cross  highways 
than  waterways. 

Traveling  almost  anywhere  in 
North  Carolina  presents  little 
problem.  Only  when  one  imagines 
the  days  when  there  were  no 
highways  or  passenger  trains  can 
the  importance  of  waterways  be 
properly  understood.  ■ 


Wilmington  has  been  an  important  port  for  the  shipment  of  North  Carolina  goods,  from  the  1 700s  until  today.  Sailing  ships  once  waited 
at  docks  for  goods  brought  downriver  on  steamers  (Above,  left  and  right).  Now  gigantic  steel-hulled  vessels  wait  for  container  boxes 
brought  by  truck  and  train.  Bulk  cargos  such  as  lumber  are  still  loaded  by  cranes  and  men  (Below). 


What's  going  on? 


Books  to  read 


To  learn  more  about  North 
Carolina's  Outer  Banks,  see  The 
Outer  Banks  of  North  Carolina  by 
David  Stick  (Chapel  Hill:  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  Press, 
1 958)  and  Graveyard  of  the  Atlantic 
(Chapel  Hill:  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  Press,  1952).  These  are 
important  books  about  the  history  of 
this  fragile  string  of  islands.  For 
more  information  about  how  nature 
changes  the  Outer  Banks,  see  David 
Stick's  The  Ash  Wednesday  Storm 
(Kill  Devil  Hills:  Gresham 
Publications,  1987)  and  From 
Currituck  to  Calabash:  Living  with 
North  Carolina's  Barrier  Islands  by 
Orrin  H.  Pilkey,  Jr.,  et  al.,  2nd  ed. 
(Durham:  Duke  University  Press, 
1980).  Stick  looks  at  how  one  storm 
unleashed  its  power  and  changed 
lives.  Pilkey  describes  how  nature 
shapes  the  barrier  islands  along 
North  Carolina's  coast  as  well  as 
how  it  can  shape  lives. 

There  are  many  specialized  books 
that  look  at  small  portions  of  the 
tidewater  region  of  the  coastal  plain 
of  North  Carolina.  One  that 
discusses  the  earliest  European 
colonization  of  North  Carolina  is  Set 
Fair  for  Roanoke:  Voyages  and 
Colonies,  1585-1606  by  David  Beers 
Quinn  (Chapel  Hill  and  London:  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  Press, 
1985).  It  focuses  on  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh's  attempts  at  colonizing 
North  Carolina.  Later  in  history, 
colonial  history  that  is,  pirates  were 
ravaging  the  coast.  See  Hugh  F. 
Rankin's  The  Pirates  of  Colonial 
North  Carolina  (Raleigh:  Division  of 
Archives  and  History,  Department  of 
Cultural  Resources,  1986).  A  more 
detailed  story  of  pirates  can  be 
found  in  Robert  E.  Lee's  Blackbeard 
the  Pirate:  A  Reappraisal  of  His  Life 
and  Times  (Winston-Salem:  John  F. 
Blair,  Publisher,  1986).  Other 
histories  of  the  colonial  period 
include  The  Lower  Cape  Fear  in 
Colonial  Days  by  E.  Lawerance  Lee 
20  (Chapel  Hill:  The  University  of  North 


Carolina  Press,  1965)  and  North 
Carolina's  Revolutionary  Navy  by 
William  N.  Still,  Jr.,  (Raleigh: 
Division  of  Archives  and  History, 
North  Carolina  Department  of 
Cultural  Resources,  1976). 

Another  important  period  in  the 
history  of  tidewater  North  Carolina  is 
the  Civil  War.  For  a  firsthand 
account  read  the  Long  Roll, 
Impressions  of  a  Civil  War  Soldier 
by  Charles  F.  Johnson  (1911: 
reprinted,  Shepardstown,  WV: 
Carabelle  Books,  1986).  A  young 
Union  soldier  sees  the  Civil  War 
campaigns  in  North  Carolina's 
coastal  counties. 

Catherine  Bishir  talks  about 
houses  and  architecture  at  one  of 
the  first  resorts  on  North  Carolina's 
Outer  Banks  in  the  "Unpainted 
Aristocracy":  The  Beach  Cottages  of 
Old  Nags  Head  (Raleigh:  Division  of 
Archives  and  History,  North  Carolina 
Department  of  Cultural  Resources, 
1987).  Ocracoke  Portrait  by  Ann 
Sebrell  Eringhaus  (Winston-Salem: 
John  F.  Blair,  Publisher,  1988) 
describes  the  modern  life  and 
geography  of  the  people  living  on 
isolated  Ocracoke  Island. 

Water  has  been  an  important 
factor  in  tidewater  history.  To  read 
about  some  of  the  fish  that  swim  in 
it,  read  The  Men  Singing:  The  Story 
of  Menhaden  Fishing  by  John  Frye 
(Norfolk/Virginia  Beach,  Va.: 
Donning,  1978).  It  tells  the  story  of 
menhaden  fishing  in  the  South  and 
in  North  Carolina.  The  rivers,  inlets, 
channels,  and  intracoastal 
waterways  remain  open  for  boat  and 
ship  travel  because  of  man's  work. 
See  To  a  Great  and  Useful 
Purpose:  A  History  of  the 
Wilmington  District,  U.S.  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  (N.p.:  U.S.  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers,  1984).  For  more 
information  about  steamboats  on 
North  Carolina  rivers  see  F.  Roy 


Johnson's  Riverboating  in  Lower 
Carolina  (Murfreesboro,  N.C.: 
Johnson  Publishing  Company, 
1977). 

To  learn  about  other  North 
Carolina  places,  see  William  S. 
Powell's  The  North  Carolina 
Gazeteer:  A  Dictionary  of  Tar  Heel 
Places  (Chapel  Hill:  The  University 
of  North  Carolina  Press,  1968). 

There  are  many  specialized  books 
about  the  inner  coastal  plain  of 
North  Carolina.  If  you  would  like  to 
know  more  about  some  of  the  early 
European  settlers  in  southeastern 
North  Carolina,  see  Duane  Meyer's 
The  Highland  Scots  of  North 
Carolina,  1732-1778  (Chapel  Hill: 
The  University  of  North  Carolina 
Press,  1961).  To  learn  more  about 
growing  tobacco,  see  Green  Leaf 
and  Gold:  Tobacco  in  North 
Carolina,  rev.  ed.  (Raleigh:  Division 
of  Archives  and  History,  North 
Carolina  Department  of  Cultural 
Resources,  1975),  by  Jerome  E. 
Brooks.  There  are  several  good 
books  about  the  southeastern 
coastal  plain  of  North  Carolina.  See 
Malcom  Ross's  The  Cape  Fear 
(New  York:  Holt,  Rinehart,  and 
Winston,  1965)  and  Janet  Schaw's 
Journal  of  a  Lady  of  Quality.  Being 
a  Narrative  of  a  Journey  to  the  West 
Indies,  North  Carolina  and  Portugal 
in  the  Years  1774-1776,  ed. 
Evangeline  Walker  Andrews  (New 
Haven:  Yale  University  Press,  1921). 
An  interesting  history  of  banking  and 
how  it  helped  eastern  North  Carolina 
grow  is  Vidette  Bass's  Branch:  A 
Tradition  With  A  Future  (Wilson,  NC: 
Branch  Banking  and  Trust  Company, 
1986). 

County  histories  tell  us  a  lot 
about  our  local  history.  You  may 
wish  to  look  at  several:  Alan  D. 
Watson's  Bertie  County:  A  Brief 
History  (Raleigh:  Division  of  Archives 
and  History,  North  Carolina 


Department  of  Cultural  Resources, 
1982;  William  S.  Powell's  Annals  of 
Progress:  The  Story  of  Lenoir 
County  and  Kinston,  North  Carolina 
(Raleigh:  State  Department  of 
Archives  and  History,  1963);  Dare 
County:  A  History  by  David  Stick 
(Raleigh:  Division  of  Archives  and 
History,  North  Carolina  Department 
of  Cultural  Resources,  1970);  Alan 
D.  Watson's  Edgecomb  County:  A 
Brief  History  (Raleigh:  Division  of 
Archives  and  History,  North  Carolina 
Department  of  Cultural  Resources, 
1979);  and  New  Hanover  County:  A 
Brief  History  by  E.  Lawrence  Lee 
(Raleigh:  Division  of  Archives  and 
History,  North  Carolina  Department 
of  Cultural  Resources,  1971). 

These  books  listed  in  "Books  to 
read"  and  published  by  the  Division 
of  Archives  and  History,  North 
Carolina  Department  of  Cultural 
Resources,  can  be  purchased  from 
the  Historical  Publications  Section. 
For  more  information  write  Historical 
Publications  Section,  Division  of 
Archives  and  History,  Department  of 
Cultural  Resources,  109  East  Jones 
Street,  Raleigh,  NC  2761 1  or  call 
(919)  733-7442.  Those  not  published 
by  the  Division  of  Archives  and 
History  may  be  in  your  school 
library.  If  any  of  these  books  are  not 
in  your  school  library,  try  your  city  or 
county  library.  If  they  are  not 
available  there,  ask  the  librarian  if 
interlibrary  loan  services  are 
available  and  books  can  be  obtained 
from  other  libraries. 


On  the  road 


North  Carolina's  coastal  plain  is 
rich  in  history  and  interesting  places 
to  visit.  There  are  many  museums, 
festivals,  and  historic  sites  that 
feature  someone  or  something 
important  to  North  Carolina.  The 
Division  of  Archives  and  History, 
Department  of  Cultural  Resources, 
sponsors  many  of  these. 

The  North  Carolina  Museum  of 
History  operates  a  branch  called  the 
Museum  of  the  Albemarle,  in 

Elizabeth  City  in  the  northeastern 
part  of  the  state.  For  more 
information  write  the  Museum  of  the 


Albemarle,  Route  6,  Highway  17 
South,  Elizabeth  City,  NC  27909,  or 
call  (919)  335-1453.  The  Museum  of 
History  operates  a  branch  called  the 
Museum  of  the  Cape  Fear,  in 
Fayetteville  in  the  southeastern  part 
of  the  state.  For  more  information 
write  Museum  of  the  Cape  Fear, 
P.O.  Box  53693,  Fayetteville,  NC 
28305,  or  call  (919)  486-1330. 

The  Historic  Sites  Section 
operates  historic  sites  in  the  coastal 
plain.  They  are  listed  here  with  their 
addresses  and  telephone  numbers: 
Bentonville  Battleground,  Box  27, 
Newton  Grove,  NC  28366,  or  call 
(919)  594-0789;  Aycock  Birthplace, 
Box  207,  Fremont,  NC  27830,  or 
call  (919)  242-5581;  Brunswick 
Town,  Route  1 ,  Box  55,  Winnabow, 
NC  28479,  or  call  (919)  371-6613; 
Fort  Fisher,  Box  68,  Kure  Beach, 
NC  28449,  or  call  (919)  458-5538; 
Caswell-Neuse,  Box  3043,  Kinston, 
NC  28501,  or  call  (919)  522-2091; 
Historic  Halifax,  Box  406,  Halifax, 
NC,  or  call  (919)  583-7191;  Iredell 
House,  105  E.  Church  Street, 
Edenton,  NC  27932,  or  call  (919) 
482-2637;  Somerset  Place,  Box  215 
Creswell,  NC  27928,  or  call  (919) 
797-4560;  Elizabeth  II,  Box  155, 
Manteo,  NC  27954,  or  call  (919) 
473-1144;  Historic  Bath,  Box  148, 
Bath,  NC  27808,  or  call  (919)  923- 
3971. 

The  Department  of  Cultural 
Resources  also  operates  the  USS 
North  Carolina  Battleship  Memorial 
and  Tryon  Palace.  For  more 
information  about  the  battleship, 
write  USS  North  Carolina  Battleship 
Memorial,  P.O.  Box  417,  Wilmington, 
NC  28402,  or  call  (919)  762-1829. 
For  more  information  about  Tryon 
Palace,  write  Tryon  Palace,  613 
Pollock  Street,  New  Bern,  NC 
28460,  or  call  (919)  638-1560. 

The  North  Carolina  Department  of 
Agriculture  operates  the  North 
Carolina  Maritime  Museum.  For 

more  information  write  North 
Carolina  Maritime  Museum,  315 
Front  Street,  Beaufort,  NC  28516,  or 
call  (919)  728-7317. 

The  North  Carolina  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  and  Community 
Development  operates  Fort  Macon 


State  Park  and  its  museum.  For 
information  write  Fort  Macon  State 
Park,  Division  of  Parks  and 
Recreation,  P.O.  Box  127,  Atlantic 
Beach,  NC  28512,  or  call  (919)  726- 
3775. 

The  United  States  Government 
operates  historic  sites,  museums, 
and  national  parks  in  eastern  North 
Carolina.  For  information  about 
Currituck,  Bodie  Island,  Cape 
Hatteras,  and  Ocracoke 
lighthouses  on  the  Outer  Banks, 
write  National  Park  Service,  Rt.  1 , 
Box  675,  Manteo,  NC  27954,  or  call 
(91 9)  473-21 11.  For  information 
about  the  Wright  Brothers  National 
Memorial,  write  Wright  Brothers 
National  Memorial,  National  Park 
Service,  Route  1 ,  Box  675,  Manteo, 
NC  27954  or  call  (919)  473-2011. 
For  information  about  Fort  Raleigh 
National  Historic  Site,  write  Fort 
Raleigh  National  Historic  Site, 
National  Park  Service,  P.O.  Box 
516,  Manteo,  NC  27954,  or  call 
(919)  473-2011.  For  information 
about  Portsmouth  Island  or  Cape 
Lookout  Lighthouse,  write  Cape 
Lookout  National  Seashore,  National 
Park  Service,  415  Front  Street, 
Beaufort,  NC  28516,  or  call  (919) 
728-2121.  For  information  about 
Moore's  Creek  National  Battlefield, 
write  Moore's  Creek  National 
Battlefield,  National  Park  Service, 
P.O.  Box  69,  Currie,  NC  28435,  or 
call  (919)  283-5591. 

Counties,  cities,  and  private 
organizations  operate  museums  and 
historic  sites  in  North  Carolina.  It  is 
impossible  to  list  all  of  them,  but  a 
partial  list  is  included  here:  New 
Hanover  County  Museum,  814 
Market  Street,  Wilmington,  NC 
28401,  or  call  (919)  341-4350; 
Onslow  County  Museum,  P.O.  Box 
384,  Richlands,  NC  28574,  or  call 
324-5008;  the  City  of  Rocky  Mount 
Children's  Museum,  1610  Gay 
Street,  Rocky  Mount,  NC  27804,  or 
call  (919)  972-1167;  Hope 
Plantation,  Historic  Hope 
Foundation,  P.O.  Box  601,  Windsor, 
NC  27483  or  call  (919)  794-3140; 
The  Tobacco  Museum  of  North 
Carolina,  P.O.  Box  88,  Kenly,  NC 
27542,  or  call  (919)  284-3431. 

Many  of  the  towns  and  cities  in 


Coastal  fortresses:  did  they 
really  defend  the  coast? 

by  Paul  Branch 


Since  the  first  European  settlers 
arrived  in  the  North  Carolina 
coastal  plain,  the  ocean  and 
the  state's  rivers  and  sounds  have 
been  major  allies.  These  bodies  of 
water  provided  a  convenient  means 
of  transportation  for  North 
Carolinians.  But  they  have  posed  a 
problem.  In  times  of  war,  they  were 
used  as  a  means  of  transportation 
for  enemies.  Enemy  warships  used 
this  state's  waters  to  attack  people 
living  in  the  coastal  plain  and  ships 
traveling  off  the  coast.  These  attacks 
continued  into  the  1940s,  over  forty 
years  ago.  North  Carolinians  living 
on  the  coast  defended  themselves 
by  building  forts  to  protect  against 
attack.  From  1700  to  1750,  Great 
Britain  fought  a  series  of  wars  with 
France  and  Spain.  They  tried  to 
drive  each  others'  colonists  out  of 
the  New  World.  In  a  war  with 
France  (1701-1713),  French  ships 
made  several  raids  along  the 
Carolina  coast.  People  were  not 
prepared  for  war  and  could  not  stop 
these  attacks.  After  a  period  of 
peace,  the  British  fought  two  more 
wars  with  France  and  Spain.  By 
1741  the  fighting  spread  to  North 
Carolina.  Spanish  ships  sailed  freely 
up  and  down  the  North  Carolina 
coast  and  captured  the  colony's 
cargo  and  trading  ships.  Between 
1741  and  1748,  dozens  of  North 
Carolina's  ships  were  captured.  The 
colony  began  to  suffer  from  a  lack 
of  trade  and  from  living  in  constant 
fear.  The  Spanish  even  established 
a  camp  on  Ocracoke  Island  so  they 
22  could  attack  ships  more  easily. 


In  June,  1747,  the  Spanish  raided 
Beaufort  harbor  in  Cartaret  County. 
Because  this  raid  proved  to  be  so 
easy,  they  returned  in  August  and 
captured  the  town  of  Beaufort  and 
plundered  it  for  valuables.  Only  an 
attack  by  local  militia  soldiers  forced 
them  to  leave.  But  the  raids 
continued  the  next  year.  Further 
south  in  September,  1748,  the 
Spanish  captured  Brunswick,  on  the 
Cape  Fear  River  south  of 
Wilmington.  They  pillaged  and 
almost  destroyed  it.  Again  local 
soldiers  drove  them  away,  but  the 
town  was  ruined. 

After  the  attacks  on  Beaufort  and 
Brunswick,  the  people  of  North 
Carolina  called  on  Governor  Gabriel 
Johnston  and  the  General  Assembly. 
They  demanded  forts  for  protection. 
Johnston  agreed  and  authorized  four 
forts  to  be  built.  They  were  to  guard 
the  mouth  of  the  Cape  Fear  River  in 
New  Hanover  County,  Bear  Inlet  in 
Onslow  County,  present-day 
Beaufort  Inlet  in  Cartaret  County, 
and  Ocracoke  Inlet  on  the  Outer 
Banks.  A  special  tax  raised  the 
money  necessary  to  build  these 
forts.  This  was  the  first  time  the 
government  made  a  major  effort  to 
defend  the  coast  against  foreign 
attacks.  But  the  war  with  Spain 
ended  before  the  forts  could  be 
built.  Later  during  peace  coastal 
people  forgot  about  the  need  for 
defense,  and  nothing  was  done  for 
seven  years  until  the  French  and 
Indian  War  began  in  1754.  That 
made  the  colonists  realize  that  they 


were  still  defenseless.  The  unspent 
money  for  forts  was  used,  and 
construction  began  on  three  coastal 
forts  in  1 756.  Only  two  were  ever 
completed  and  manned  by  soldiers. 
Fortunately  there  were  no  attacks 
along  the  North  Carolina  coast 
during  this  war,  and  the  forts  were 
not  needed. 

During  the  American  Revolution 
(1776-1783),  North  Carolina  again 
tried  to  defend  the  coast.  For  part  of 
the  war,  local  militia  soldiers  camped 
along  the  Outer  Banks  and  guarded 
the  coast  from  British  attack.  But  the 
British  navy  still  raided  North 
Carolina's  coastline,  capturing 
Wilmington  and  Beaufort.  The  war 
ended  and  America  won  her 
independence. 

Many  years  passed.  The  threat  of 
a  second  war  with  Great  Britain 
came  in  1812.  The  United  States 
government  prepared  for  war,  and  it 
began  building  a  chain  of  forts  to 
guard  ports  and  harbors.  It  built  two 
in  North  Carolina,  one  to  guard 
Beaufort  and  one  to  guard  the 
mouth  of  the  Cape  Fear  River. 
These  proved  to  be  useful  during 
the  War  of  1812.  During  this  war 
British  ships  operated  off  the  North 
Carolina  coast,  but  they  confined 
their  operations  only  to  coastal  raids. 

After  this  war  ended,  the  United 
States  began  to  build  another  chain 
of  forts  to  protect  its  harbors.  In  the 
next  twenty  years,  it  completed  two 
large  brick  forts  in  North  Carolina: 
Fort  Caswell  on  Oak  Island,  at  the 


mouth  of  the  Cape  Fear  River,  and 
Fort  Macon,  on  Bogue  Banks  at 
modern-day  Beaufort  Inlet. 

Another  war  began  in  1861.  It 
was  the  Civil  War,  and  North 
Carolina  joined  the  Confederacy. 
Forts  Caswell  and  Macon  were 
captured  for  the  Confederacy.  The 
state  also  built  a  series  of  earthen 
forts  to  guard  other  important  inlets, 
rivers,  and  sounds. 

The  Union  was  quick  to  blockade 
the  ports  of  the  Confederacy.  North 
Carolina  was  the  target  of  the  first 
attacks  made  by  the  Union  navy.  In 
August  1861,  a  large  Union  fleet 
attacked  and  captured  two  earthwork 
forts  guarding  Hatteras  Inlet  at  the 
southern  end  of  Hatteras  Island. 
Hatteras  Island  became  a  base  for 
other  Union  attacks  launched 


against  North  Carolina's  coastal 
region.  In  January,  1862,  General 
Ambrose  Burnside  arrived  at 
Hatteras  with  12,000  Union  soldiers 
aboard  a  fleet  of  ships.  From  there 
he  launched  a  sweeping  attack 
through  the  sounds  and  rivers.  His 
forces  captured  the  Confederate 
stronghold  on  Roanoke  Island  in 
February.  Heading  northward  the 
Union  navy  destroyed  the  small  fleet 
of  Confederate  gunboats  at 
Elizabeth  City.  Farther  south 
Burnside's  units  captured  New  Bern 
in  March,  after  a  severe  battle,  and 
Fort  Macon  in  April,  after  an  eleven- 
hour  bombardment.  The  Union  had 
won  the  North  Carolina  coast, 
except  for  the  Cape  Fear  River  area 
and  the  port  at  Wilmington. 


During  the  next  two  years  of  the 
war,  the  Confederate  forces  tried  to 
recapture  some  of  their  lost  territory. 
But  the  Union  remained  firmly  in 
possession  of  captured  North 
Carolina  territory  and  continued  in  its 
attempts  to  close  the  port  of 
Wilmington,  the  last  port  open  for 
shipping  supplies  to  the 
Confederacy.  To  ciose  the  port,  it 
had  to  capture  Fort  Fisher,  a  huge 
earthwork  fort  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Cape  Fear  River.  Fort  Fisher  was 
the  largest  earthwork  fort  in  the 
world.  Its  had  walls  twenty  feet  high 
and  a  side  over  one  mile  long. 

The  attack  on  Fort  Fisher  began 
in  January,  1865.  Sixty  Union 
warships  bombarded  the  fort  for  two- 
and-a-half  days.  Six  thousand  Union 


Easy  to  see  from  the  air  today,  Fort  Macon  was  designed  and  built  in  the  1800s  so  that  it  was  difficult  to  see  from  approaching  enemy 
ships.  It  was  hidden  by  dunes  and  vegetation  and  matched  the  area  around  it.  During  the  Civil  War,  the  fort  failed  to  keep  Union 
forces  from  capturing  it,  and  in  World  Wars  I  and  II,  it  failed  to  keep  German  U-boats  from  sinking  shipping.  Compare  this  photograph 
with  those  of  Fort  Fisher.  How  are  the  forts  different?  23 


Fort  Fisher  and  the  other  forts  near  New  Inlet  and  the  mouth  of  the  Cape  Fear  River  successfully  defended  the  river  and  Wilmington 
from  capture  by  the  Union  navy.  Eventually  the  fort  was  captured,  closing  the  port  of  Wilmington  and  the  last  remaining  supply  lines. 
/Harper's  (February  9,  1865),  72-73;  Official  War  Records  of  the  Union  and  Confederate  Navies  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion 
(Washington,  D.C.:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1899),  Series  I.] 


U  S  Naval  institute,  Annapolis  Maryland 


Forts  Caswell  and  Macon  and  other  military  posts  along  the  North  Carolina  coastline  could  not  defend  shipping  from  German  U-boats 
in  World  War  I  and  II.  Many  ships  were  sunk.  Destroyers,  like  the  USS  Roper, and  airplanes  hunted  submarines  and  sank  them.  Depth 
charges  sank  several  U-boats  off  the  North  Carolina  coast. 


soldiers  and  sailors  assaulted  the 
fort  from  two  different  directions. 
They  captured  it  only  after  bitter 
fighting.  With  the  fort  taken,  the  port 
of  Wilmington  was  closed  to 
Confederate  ships.  The  Civil  War 
ended  three  months  later. 

The  Civil  War  showed  that 
modern  weapons  could  be  used 
successfully  against  brick  and  earth 
forts,  and  it  showed  that  a  new  type 
of  fort  was  needed  against  these 
modern  weapons.  After  the  Civil 
War,  new  fortifications  were  made  of 
thick,  concrete  bunkers,  and  they 
were  armed  with  the  latest  cannons 
to  sink  enemy  ships.  Such  forts 
were  built  by  the  United  States  at 
many  places,  including  one  in  North 
Carolina  near  old  Fort  Caswell. 

These  new-style  forts  were 
excellent  for  fighting  surface  ships. 
Yet  in  World  War  I  (1917-1918)  and 


World  War  II  (1941-1945),  a  new 
type  of  attack  took  place  on  the 
coast.  German  submarines  operated 
offshore  and  sank  ships.  They  were 
called  U-boats,  for  the  German 
word  "unterseeboot,"  or  undersea 
boat.  They  stayed  away  from  the 
coastal  forts,  and  they  concentrated 
on  destroying  the  merchant  ships  of 
the  United  States  and  its  allies  by 
firing  torpedoes  or  guns.  The  forts 
were  ineffective  against  submarines. 
In  World  War  I,  three  German  U- 
boats  returned.  North  Carolina's 
coast  became  a  major  battleground, 
and  it  earned  the  nickname 
"Torpedo  Junction."  From  January  to 
July,  1942,  swarms  of  U-boats 
damaged  or  destroyed  over  100 
ships  off  North  Carolina's  coast.  The 
forts  could  do  nothing  against  the 
submarines.  Only  by  improved 
tactics  and  the  use  of  ships  and 


aircraft  was  the  United  States  Navy 
able  to  drive  these  invaders  away 
and  properly  defend  the  coast.  In 
fact  during  the  war,  five  U-boats 
were  sunk  off  the  North  Carolina 
coast. 

World  War  II  ended  in  1945,  and 
we  have  not  been  attacked  from  the 
sea  since.  The  sea  repeatedly 
brought  enemies  to  the  coast  of 
North  Carolina  who  forced  coastal 
people  to  live  in  fear.  Forts  had  to 
be  built  to  keep  the  coast  safe  from 
attack,  but  many  times  the  defenses 
were  not  enough.  Today  the  sea 
continues  to  provide  us  with 
transportation,  commerce,  and 
recreation.  Will  it  ever  bring  another 
enemy  to  our  doorsteps  again?  Only 
the  future  will  tell.  ■ 
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Boatbuilding  traditions:  log 
boats,  shad  boats,  and 
sharpies 


by  Michael  B.  Alford 


It  takes  only  a  quick  glance  at  a 
map  of  North  Carolina's  coast  to 
realize  that  the  eastern  part  of  the 
state  is  a  very  watery  world. 
Spanish  explorers  in  the  early  part 
of  the  1 500s  carried  that  observation 
back  to  Europe.  When  the  English 
came  in  the  1580s  to  prepare  for 
the  first  colony,  they  brought  small 


boats.  They  used  them  to  take 
advantage  of  the  many  shallow, 
inland  waterways. 

Open  sounds,  bays,  rivers, 
creeks,  marshes,  and  swamps 
surround  the  low  coastal  lands. 
Early  travel  was  difficult  by  land, 
making  it  hard  to  haul  heavy  or 
bulky  freight,  except  by  water.  Boats 


were  a  necessity  of  life  in  eastern 
North  Carolina,  and  their  use 
continued  until  paved  roads  and 
bridges  were  built  in  the  first  half  of 
the  1900s. 

The  early  English  explorers 
described  how  the  native  Americans 
built  canoes  out  of  hollowed  logs. 
After  burning  the  inside  of  a  tree, 
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North  Carolinians 
made  log  boats  in 
much  the  same  way 
the  early  Indians  did. 
Indians  used  fire  to 
cut  down  a  tree  and 
shell  tools  to  hollow 
it  out,  but  later  North 
Carolinians  had  the 
advantage  of  steel 
tools  like  axes  and 
adzes.  [Paul  Hulton 
(ed.),  America  1585: 
The  Complete 
Drawings  of  John 
White  (Chapel  Hill: 
The  University  of 
North  Carolina 
Press,  1984),  118. 
Copyright  1964  The 
British  Library 
Board.] 


they  scraped  the  burnt  wood  with 
tools  made  of  bone  or  seashells. 
Simple  but  efficient,  these  boats 
were  used  for  hunting,  fishing, 
transportation,  and  possibly,  for 
fighting  when  necessary. 
Archaeologists  have  found  4000- 
year-old  canoes  in  North  Carolina. 
They  were  as  long  as  thirty-five  feet 
although  most  canoes  were  around 
twenty  feet  in  length.  They  could 
carry  two  people  and  their 
belongings. 

The  first  settlers  along  the  coast 
also  found  it  convenient  to  make 
their  boats  from  logs.  They  used  the 
large  cypress  trees  that  were 
abundant.  It  was  a  simple  matter  to 
cut  a  tree  in  the  swamp  and  to 
make  a  boat  on  the  spot.  Only  a 


few  ordinary  tools  were  needed.  An 
ax,  some  wedges,  a  large  adz,  a 
hand  adz,  and  perhaps  a  crosscut 
saw  were  the  usual  tools.  An  adz  is 
a  sharp,  cutting  tool  like  an  ax,  but 
the  blade  is  turned  crosswise  to  the 
handle,  like  a  garden  hoe.  The 
boats  the  colonists  made  were 
shaped  like  those  they  knew  in 
Europe  rather  than  like  Indian 
canoes.  These  log  boats  were  so 
easy  to  build  that  settlers  in  remote 
areas  continued  to  make  their  boats 
from  logs  and  did  not  use  European 
boat-building  methods.  These  early 
log  boats  reached  a  high  state  of 
development  along  the  coast  as 
early  as  1700.  They  remained  in 
use  into  the  late  1800s. 


The  Civil  War  had  a  devastating 
effect  on  the  economy  of  the  South, 
but  during  the  Reconstruction  period 
following  the  war,  things  changed. 
New  methods  of  transportation  were 
introduced,  transportation  networks 
grew,  new  industries  developed,  and 
northern  businessmen  moved  to 
North  Carolina  with  new  ideas.  An 
increased  demand  for  seafood  and 
fish  products  made  the  old  log  boats 
obsolete.  New  and  improved  boat 
types  were  needed  to  sail  to  more 
distant  fishing  grounds  for  larger 
catches  of  fish  and  shellfish.  All  of 
these  changes  had  an  impact  on  life 
in  eastern  North  Carolina. 

Around  the  mid-1 870s,  a  Roanoke 
Island  boatbuilder  named 
Washington  Creef  built  a  new  kind 
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A  log  boat  rests  on  skids  on  a  North 
Carolina  shore.  Log  boats  were  made  by 
cutting  down  a  tree,  usually  cypress,  and 
hollowing  out  the  inside  with  tools.  They 
looked  like  any  other  kind  of  boat  and 
were  often  sailed.  Sometimes  they  were 
made  from  more  than  one  log. 


This  is  a  "sharpie" boat  similar  to  the  ones 
introduced  into  North  Carolina  from 
Connecticut  by  George  Ives  in  1876.  The 
northern  design  was  changed  to  meet 
different  uses  in  North  Carolina,  like 
hauling  freight,  and  to  be  sailed  in  all 
types  of  weather.  This  sharpie  is  the  Three 
Friends,  built  in  Beaufort  in  1893. 
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George  Washington  Creef,  from  Roanoke 
Island,  designed  the  North  Carolina  shad 
boat.  It  is  recognized  by  the  General 
Assembly  as  the  official  state  boat.  Can 
you  tell  the  difference  between  the  hull 
shape  and  sails  on  these  shad  boats  and 
those  on  the  sharpie?  If  they  are  different, 
why? 


of  boat  that  combined  his  log 
boatbuilding  skills  with  conventional 
boatbuilding  techniques.  He 
developed  a  very  seaworthy  vessel 
that  became  known  as  the  "North 
Carolina  shad  boat."  Creef's  boat 
was  soon  adopted  by  other  local 
boatbuilders  and  remained  popular 
with  fishermen  in  the  Albemarle 
Sound  region  well  into  the  1900s. 

Before  1908  when  gasoline 
engines  were  introduced,  these 
boats  were  sailed  with  as  many  as 
four  sails.  The  mainsail  was  called 
the  spritsail  (sprit  is  pronounced 
"spreet"),  and  it  had  been  used  on 
the  earlier  log  boats.  A  unique 
topsail,  seen  only  on  North  Carolina 
boats,  was  set  above  the  mainsail. 
Fishermen  used  the  topsail  when 


winds  were  very  light  or  when  they 
were  working  near  a  tree-lined 
shore.  This  topsail  caught  wind  that 
the  mainsail  could  not  get.  The 
other  two  sails,  small  triangular  jibs, 
were  set  in  front  of  the  mainsail. 
This  combination  of  sails  made  it 
easy  for  fishermen  to  sail  their  shad 
boats  in  the  wide  range  of  weather 
conditions  along  our  coast.  For  that 
reason  the  spritsail  sailing  rig 
became  popular  in  other  boats  in 
our  waters. 

Another  type  of  boat  became 
popular  on  North  Carolina's  waters. 
In  1874  a  Connecticut  businessman, 
George  Ives,  moved  to  Beaufort  to 
start  a  wholesale  fish  business. 
Believing  that  local  log-built  boats 
were  poorly  suited  to  his  fishing 


needs,  he  looked  to  his  native  Long 
Island  Sound  for  a  better  type  of 
boat.  He  selected  the  "sharpie,"  a 
flat-bottomed  boat  about  thirty-five 
feet  in  length.  The  local  fishermen 
were  slow  to  accept  this  new  boat. 
So  Ives  arranged  a  race  between 
his  sharpie  and  the  fastest  of  the 
local  boats,  and  the  sharpie  won. 
The  race  left  no  room  for  doubt  that 
the  sharpie  was  a  better  boat.  In 
just  a  short  time,  local  boatbuilders 
had  not  only  copied  the  design  but 
were  making  improvements  to  adapt 
the  boat  to  meet  local  needs.  In  the 
following  decade,  the  sharpie 
became  the  most  popular  boat  for 
catching  oysters  and  hauling  freight 
on  the  Carolina  sounds. 


Sprit  topsail 


Topmast 


Mainmast 
Sprit 


Spritsail, 
or  mainsail 


Flying  jib 


This  is  the  spritsail 
sailing  rig  used  in 
North  Carolina  in  the 
late  1800s  and  early 
1900s.  The  sprit  was  a 
pole  that  held  the 
spritsail  up  to  catch 
the  wind.  It  was 
attached  to  the  top  of 
the  sail  and  to  the 
mast  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sail.  It  was  held  to 
the  mast  by  a  rope 
called  a  "snotter. "  The 
basic  spritsail  rig  was 
the  mainsail  and  the 
foresails,  the  sails  in 
front  of  the  big 
mainsail.  The  dotted 
lines  show  the  flying 
Hb.  It  was  rarely  used. 


Foresail 
or  jib 


The  stories  of  the  shad  boat  and 
sharpie  show  two  different  ways  that 
small  craft  can  become  indigenous 
to  an  area.  Indigenous  means  that 
something  or  someone  is  part  of  or 
from  a  place  or  region.  For  a  boat 
to  be  indigenous  means  that  the 
boat  must  show  the  influence  of  the 
local  culture,  the  environment  it 
would  be  used  in,  what  it  was  made 
of,  and  the  work  it  was  intended  for. 
In  the  first  example  about  the  shad 
boat,  Creef's  experience  and 
ingenuity  and  the  need  for  larger, 
improved  boats  resulted  in  the 


development  of  a  new  type  of  boat. 
It  was  different  from  the  old,  and  it 
was  built  to  meet  local  fishing 
needs.  In  the  second  example  about 
the  sharpie,  a  boat  from  another 
state  was  chosen  for  its 
characteristics.  It  was  successful 
because  environmental  conditions 
were  similar  in  both  areas.  In  time 
the  design  of  the  Long  Island  Sound 
sharpie  was  changed  to  meet  North 
Carolina's  fishing  and  transportation 
needs,  and  it  became  identified  as 
an  indigenous  North  Carolina  boat. 


The  log  boat,  shad  boat,  and 
sharpie  are  only  three  of  the  many 
kinds  of  boats  that  were  built  and 
used  locally  in  North  Carolina.  But 
North  Carolina  boatbuilding  traditions 
have  come  from  these.  Because  the 
people  who  fished  and  built  boats 
did  not  use  blueprints,  the  boats 
themselves  are  the  only  means  we 
have  to  learn  about  an  important 
part  of  the  early  boatbuilders' 
lives.  ■ 


Can  you  see  food?  Yes, 
can!  :  seafood  in  North 
Carolina's  waters 


by  William  N.  Still,  Jr. 


The  seafood  industry  once  was 
the  most  important  industry  in 
the  tidewater  section  of  the 
state.  In  earlier  days  fishing  was 
primarily  for  subsistence. 
Subsistence  means  that  seafoods 
were  caught  to  put  food  on  the  table 
and  not  caught  to  be  sold.  For  the 
colonial  settlers  living  in  North 
Carolina's  tidewater  section,  fish 
from  the  sea  was  probably  the  most 
important  food.  In  1765  a  French 
traveler  wrote  that  the  "inhabitants 
[of  Beaufort]  seem  miserable,  they 
are  very  lazy  . . .  they  live  mostly  on 
fish  and  oysters.  . . ."  There  was 
some  commercial  fishing,  catching 
fish  to  sell  for  money.  The  same 
French  traveler  mentioned  that  some 
colonists  caught  fish  in  the  rivers 
and  salted  them.  Fish  were  placed 
in  salt  to  preserve  them  for  eating 
later  because  refrigeration  and  ice 
were  not  available.  Salted  fish  such 
as  shad  and  alewives  were  then 
shipped  to  inland  cities  and  the 
West  Indies  in  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

During  the  colonial  period,  nearly 
all  fishing  was  done  on  the  rivers. 
Most  of  it  was  done  from  shore 
30  because  the  sounds  and  ocean 


were  considered  too  rough  for 
fishing  from  small  boats.  As  early  as 
1765,  the  inhabitants  fished  with 
nets  on  the  Chowan  River  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  state.  Some 
harpoon  fishing  for  whales  was 
conducted  off  Cape  Lookout. 

As  early  as  1681,  the  eight  Lords 
Proprietors  were  informed  that  "there 
are  many  whales  upon  the  coast  of 
Carolina."  Much  money  could  be 
made  in  the  whaling  business  and 
there  was  a  need  for  whale  oil  for 
lighting.  The  proprietors,  in  1715, 
encouraged  whale  fishermen  to 
settle  in  North  Carolina  by  saying, 
"such  persons  as  are  willing  to  come 
and  settle  [in  North  Carolina]  to 
catch  whale,  Sturgeon,  or  any  Royal 
Fish  . . .  paying  only  two  deer  skins 
yearly  to  the  Lords  as  an 
acknowledgement  to  them  for  the 
same.  . . ."  Some  New  England 
whalers  were  attracted  to  the  area. 
They  used  Lookout  Harbor  at  Cape 
Lookout  as  a  base,  and  they  hunted 
in  the  waters  off  Cape  Hatteras. 
(Cape  Lookout  is  in  Carteret 
County.)  They  used  large  sailing 
ships  and  stayed  at  sea  for  weeks 
and  months. 


Men  from  North  Carolina  fished 
for  whales  from  shore  in  the  vicinity 
of  Cape  Lookout.  This  shore-based 
whaling  began  during  the  colonial 
period.  In  shore-based  whaling,  the 
whalers  used  small  boats  that  they 
kept  on  the  beach  and  launched 
when  a  whale  was  sighted.  The 
center  of  North  Carolina's  whaling 
industry  in  the  1800s  was  Diamond 
City,  located  near  Cape  Lookout. 
Late  in  the  1800s,  whale  oil  was  not 
worth  as  much  money,  fewer  whales 
appeared  off  the  North  Carolina 
coast,  and  in  1899,  Diamond  City 
was  destroyed  by  a  hurricane.  With 
these  changes  came  the  end  of  the 
whaling  industry  in  North  Carolina. 

Fishing  in  the  1800s  was  still 
done  primarily  in  the  rivers.  Yet 
more  boats  were  being  used. 
Fishermen  began  to  leave  land  more 
and  go  further  into  the  sounds.  In 
addition  to  whales,  herring,  and 
shad,  commercial  fishermen  caught 
over  forty  other  species.  Most  of 
these  were  sold  locally. 

In  1815  two  northern  fishermen 
began  using  long  haul  seines  in 
Albemarle  Sound.  Long  haul  seines 
are  nets  pulled  through  the  water 


between  two  boats.  That  year  is 
considered  to  be  the  beginning  of 
the  commercial  fishing  industry  in 
North  Carolina.  Soon  catching  shad 
and  herring  in  this  region  became 
one  of  the  most  important  fishing 
industries  in  North  Carolina. 

In  1860  these  fish  catches  were 
the  main  reason  why  North  Carolina 
ranked  second  in  the  South  in 


Only  those  fish  and  shellfish  that 
could  be  salted  or  smoked  to 
preserve  them — such  as  herring, 
shad,  and  oysters — were  exported. 
Without  adequate  preservation 
techniques  and  a  good 
transportation  system  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  state,  seafood  could  not 
be  shipped  for  sale. 


piedmont  and  to  other  parts  of  the 
country.  (Ice  was  usually  brought  to 
the  fishing  communities  by  boat  or 
railroad  from  the  northern  states. 
Salt  continued  to  be  used  to 
preserve  many  types  of  fish.)  Also 
better  fishing  equipment  and  more 
efficient  methods  of  fishing  were 
introduced  in  these  years.  Steam 
power  aided  fishing,  for  small 


Pound  nets  are  a  complex  set  of  nets 
strung  on  wooden  poles  in  North 
Carolina's  sounds.  Swimming  fish 
approach  the  net  and  are  tunneled  into  a 
trap  or  "pound. "  Fishermen  lift  the  net  out 
of  the  water  and  remove  the  fish. 


commercial  fishing.  Yet  problems 
remained  for  North  Carolina's 
commercial  fishermen.  The  fishing 
industry  was  still  small.  In  1860  the 
fish  and  shellfish  commercially  sold 
were  valued  at  only  $120,000.  It 
was  difficult  to  preserve  seafood 
during  shipment,  and  it  was  difficult 
to  transport  seafood  to  markets. 


In  the  post-Civil  War  years, 
commercial  fishing  expanded  rapidly 
for  a  number  of  reasons. 
Transportation  improved.  There  were 
better  roads,  more  railroads,  and  a 
more  efficient  system  of  water 
transportation — steamboats.  It 
became  easier  to  preserve  seafood. 
With  the  use  of  ice,  fishermen  could 
send  fresh  fish  to  be  sold  in  the 


steamboats  could  carry  larger  nets 
in  the  sounds  and  rivers.  After  1900, 
gasoline-powered  boats  were  being 
used.  They  made  it  possible  to  go 
farther  and  faster  from  shore  in 
search  of  fish. 

In  the  late  1800s,  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  valuable  aspects  of 
the  fishing  industry  was  menhaden 
fishing.  The  menhaden  fishing 


Fishermen  use  many  different  kinds  of 
nets  to  catch  fish  in  the  ocean,  sounds, 
and  rivers.  Gill  nets  are  set  out  by 
fishermen.  Fish  run  into  the  net  and 
become  stuck  in  the  net  by  their  gills. 


People  who  harvest  shellfish  sometimes 
use  tongs  (Above,  right).  The  fisherman 
holds  the  handles  and  lowers  the  tongs  to 
the  bottom  of  the  sound.  He  opens  them, 
picks  up  the  shellfish  by  closing  the  tongs, 
pulls  the  tongs  out  of  the  water,  and  picks 
out  the  shellfish.  Today  many  people 
wade  out  from  shore  and  pick  up  clams  by 
hand  or  use  rakes  (Below,  right).  Others 
use  mechanical  devices  on  boats  to 
dredge  clams,  scallops,  or  oysters. 


industry  originated  in  the 
northeastern  United  States.  It  came 
to  North  Carolina  immediately  after 
the  Civil  War.  In  the  1860s  and 
1870s,  menhaden  processing  plants 
were  built  on  Harkers  Island,  in 
Carteret  County,  on  Portsmouth 
Island,  across  Core  Sound  in 
Carteret  County,  and  near  Oregon 
Inlet,  in  Dare  County.  It  became  the 
most  important  fish  caught  (in  terms 
of  money  value)  in  the  1900s. 
Catches  of  millions  of  fish  were 
possible  because  they  schooled 
together  near  the  water's  surface, 
making  them  easy  to  spot  and 
catch. 

32     Other  seafood,  such  as  shellfish, 


have  not  been  as  important  as  fish 
in  North  Carolina's  waters.  Shellfish 
are  oysters,  clams,  scallops,  and 
crabs.  Before  the  1880s  only  small 
amounts  of  oysters  were  shipped 
out  of  North  Carolina,  but  beginning 
in  the  1880s,  oysters  became 
important  in  the  state's  seafood 
industry.  It  was  not  until  the  1880s 
that  large  numbers  could  be  shipped 
to  seafood  markets  in  the  cities.  And 
when  Chesapeake  Bay's  oyster 
population  declined,  Virginia 
oystermen  started  coming  to  North 
Carolina  to  catch  oysters.  Until  this 
time  oystering  in  North  Carolina 
waters  was  done  primarily  with 


tongs.  Tongs  look  like  long 
tweezers  made  of  wood,  with  metal 
teeth  on  the  end  to  pick  oysters  off 
the  bottom  of  the  sound.  The 
Virginia  oystermen  introduced  a  new 
technique  using  dredges.  Dredges 
are  pulled  by  boats,  and  as  they  are 
dragged  across  the  bottom  of  the 
sound,  their  teeth  dig  up  oysters, 
filling  a  net  behind  the  dredge.  It  is 
a  more  efficient  method  of  catching 
oysters  than  using  tongs.  North 
Carolinians  did  not  like  the 
competition  from  the  Virginia 
oystermen  who  dredged  for  oysters 
in  Albemarle  and  Pamlico  Sounds, 
and  a  controversy  known  as  the 


Some  fish  or  shrimp  are  caught  by  nets  pulled  by  a  boat.  The 
nets  are  held  open  underwater  by  wooden  devices  called  otter 
boards.  After  the  end  of  the  nets,  called  bunts,  are  full,  they  are 
pulled  onto  the  stern  of  the  boat.  This  fishing  method  is  called 
trawling.  The  catch  is  then  picked  over,  or  culled,  and  unwanted 
fish  or  shrimp  are  thrown  back  in  the  water. 


Some  commercial  fishermen  use  hooks 
instead  of  nets  to  catch  fish.  They  fish  10- 
to  1 0O-miles  offshore.  They  put  many 
baited  hooks  on  a  line  that  is  several  miles 
long  and  wait  for  fish  to  bite.  They  pull  the 
line  and  the  hooks,  with  fish  attached,  on 
the  boat.  This  kind  of  fishing  is  called 
long-lining  (below,  left).  Others  fish  on 
the  bottom  of  the  ocean  near  shipwrecks 
or  rock  outcroppings.  This  is  called 
bottom  fishing.  The  let  out  a  line  from  a 
mechanical  rod  and  read,  called  a  bandit. 
(Above,  left). 


"Oyster  War"  developed.  Attempts 
were  made  by  North  Carolina 
authorities  to  regulate  the  oyster 
industry,  but  these  efforts  were 
unsuccessful.  North  Carolina's  oyster 
industry  declined  in  the  1900s. 

Like  early  oystermen,  clammers 
sometimes  used  tongs  or,  more 
often,  rakes  to  harvest  clams.  Many 
clammers  continue  to  use  rakes 
today,  yet  many  more  wade  into  the 
shallow  waters  of  the  sounds  to 
harvest  clams  by  hand.  Others  use 
mechanical  devices  on  boats.  Still 
commercial  harvesting  of  clams  has 
always  been  limited  in  North 
Carolina,  and  the  same  is  true  of 
scallops. 

Until  the  last  fifty  years,  crabs 
and  shrimp  were  considered  pests. 
People  considered  them  insects  or 
bugs  and  refused  to  eat  them.  They 
were  of  no  value  to  commercial 
fishermen  and  were  frequently 
thrown  back  in  the  water  when  they 
were  caught.  Fishing  for  blue  crabs 
did  not  become  important  until  the 
1930s  and  has  continued  to  be  a 
valuable  fishing  industry  in  this  state. 

During  the  late  1800s  and  the 
early  1900s,  some  shrimp  were 
caught  by  commercial  fishermen.  Up 


until  the  1930s,  nearly  all  of  the 
North  Carolina  shrimp  were  caught 
in  Brunswick  County,  in  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  state.  Since 
then,  shrimping  has  spread  as  far 
north  as  Pamlico  Sound.  The 
industry  began  to  expand  rapidly  in 
the  post-World  War  II  years  when 
offshore  fishing  developed.  Its  peak 
was  in  1953  when  14.6  million 
pounds  were  harvested.  Since  then 
the  shrimp-fishing  industry  has 
remained  the  number  one  seafood 
above  all  others. 

Offshore  sport  fishing  also 
became  an  important  aspect  of  the 
fishing  industry  in  the  post-World 
War  II  years.  Before  the  war  nearly 
all  sport  fishing  was  confined  to  the 
sounds  and  rivers.  The  big  game 
fish  at  that  time  was  the  channel 
bass.  Offshore  sport  fishing  started 
in  Southport  in  the  late  1920s  when 
a  few  individuals  began  to  go  out  to 
the  Gulf  Stream.  They  caught 
amberjack,  albacore,  wahoo,  bonito, 
barracuda,  blue  marlin,  and  red 
snapper. 

The  seafood  industry  has 
continued  to  grow  in  North  Carolina. 
Today  there  are  twenty-five  counties 
that  are  engaged  in  the  industry. 


Nearly  9,000  individuals  are 
employed  in  the  industry  including 
approximately  5,500  full-time 
commercial  fishermen. 

But  today  fishing  may  be  a  dying 
industry.  North  Carolina's  waters  are 
polluted  by  cities,  farms,  and 
industries  many  miles  upriver  or  just 
yards  from  the  water.  Federal,  state, 
and  local  governments  are  looking 
for  ways  to  help  fishermen,  but  little 
is  being  done  to  improve  water 
quality.  If  the  waters  remain  polluted 
and  the  fish  die,  fishing  will  only  be 
seen  in  photographs  and  not  on  the 
waters  of  North  Carolina.  ■ 
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The  Wright  Brothers 

by  Erik  L.  Wallace 

On  December  17,  1903,  at  Kill 
Devil  Hills,  just  south  of  Kitty 
Hawk  on  the  Outer  Banks, 
Wilbur  and  Orville  Wright  made  the 
first  of  many  successful  flights  of  a 
motor-driven  heavier-than-air 
machine.  The  flight  lasted  twelve 
seconds,  and  the  "airplane"  flew 
100  feet.  The  brothers  had  become 
interested  in  flight  only  four  years 


earlier.  Neither  of  them  had  a  high 
school  diploma.  The  only  education 
they  had  was  what  they  learned 
from  trial  and  error. 

In  1948,  forty-five  years  after  his 
first  flight,  Orville  Wright  died.  Jets 
were  zooming  around  at  600  miles 
per  hour  and  an  airplane  had 
circled  the  earth  in  less  than  three 
days. 


Today  a  large  granite  statue 
overlooks  the  site  where  the  first 
plane  flew.  The  museum  and 
visitors  center  contains  a  full  scale 
model  of  the  Wright  Brothers'  plane. 
Their  camp  and  wooden  runway  are 
reconstructed  on  the  original  site.  ■ 


Indian  Island 

by  Jennifer  Colleen  Bridgman 

Indian  Island  is  a  small  island  in 
the  Pamlico  River,  sixteen  miles 
below  Bath  in  Beaufort  County. 
It  was  named  Indian  Island  because 
that  was  where  the  Indians  held 
their  meeting  before  beginning  the 
Tuscarora  War.  They  were  angry  at 
white  settlers  for  taking  their  land 
and  at  traders  for  cheating  them. 
The  Tuscarora  War  began 
September  22,  1711,  when  the 
Indians  attacked  unsuspecting 
colonists  on  both  sides  of  the  river. 
The  Indians  set  fire  to  everything 
that  would  burn  and  murdered  1 30 
people.  Forty  years  later,  September 
22  was  set  aside  for  fasting  and 
prayers  by  the  whites  who  had 
survived. 


Indian  Island  is  not  only  known 
for  its  Indians.  It  is  known  for  its 
legends  as  well.  According  to  my 
grandfather,  the  pirate  Blackbeard 
buried  treasure  on  the  island.  When 
Blackbeard  was  in  the  process  of 
burying  the  treasure,  he  chopped  off 
a  man's  head  and  placed  it  in  the 
treasure  to  guard  it.  My  grandfather 
also  said  that  he  had  heard  that  if 
three  people  go  on  the  island  in 
search  of  the  treasure,  only  two  will 
return  alive. 

Today  Indian  Island  is  slowly 
washing  away.  Thirty-five  acres  of 
farmland  on  the  island  have  now 
eroded  into  the  Pamlico  River.  My 
grandfather  said  that  his  grandfather 


could  take  a  sixteen-foot  board  and 
put  it  between  Indian  Island  and 
Hickory  Point  and  walk  across.  But 
today  you  would  have  to  go  from 
Indian  Island  to  Hickory  Point  by 
boat  because  they  are  about  three 
miles  apart. 

Indian  Island  is  a  deserted  island, 
rich  in  history  and  artifacts.  If  you 
ever  need  a  place  to  go  camping, 
go  to  Indian  Island.  There  you  will 
enjoy  the  privacy  on  the  island  and 
the  beautiful  sunsets  on  the  Pamlico 
River.  ■ 


Erik  L.  Wallace  is  a  member  of  the  Rebels  of 
Beaufort,  Pantego  Junior  High,  Pantego. 


Jennifer  Colleen  Bridgman  is  a  member  of 
the  Rebels  of  Beaufort,  Pantego  Junior  High, 
Pantego. 


Tobacco's  golden  leaf:  from 
field  to  auction 

by  Will  Henson 


Bright,  or  flue-cured  tobacco  is 
the  most  widely  used  tobacco 
grown  in  the  United  States.  It 
is  the  major  ingredient  in  cigarette 
tobacco  and  was  for  many  years 
this  state's  number  one  agricultural 
crop.  Since  the  early  1930s  and 
1940s,  the  coastal  plain  has  led 
North  Carolina  in  becoming  the 
world's  largest  producer  of  flue-cured 
tobacco. 


The  Indians  were  the  first 
tobacco  farmers  in  North  Carolina. 
Later,  colonists  grew  the  leaf  to 
exchange  with  Great  Britain  for 
goods.  But  during  the  1800s,  North 
Carolina  became  committed  to 
growing  cotton,  although  by  the  end 
of  the  century  cotton  prices  fell  or 
began  to  fall.  People  said  about  the 
falling  cotton  prices,  "Five  cent 
cotton  and  ten  cent  meat,  How  in 


the  world  can  a  po"  [poor]  man  eat?" 
As  cotton  prices  dropped,  cigarette 
smoking  became  more  popular.  Both 
changes  caused  a  major  revolution 
in  the  region's  agriculture.  Many 
farmers  began  growing  tobacco,  and 
by  the  1890s  tobacco  growing 
became  firmly  established  in  the 
coastal  plain  of  North  Carolina.  It 
began  to  take  the  place  of  cotton  as 
the  number  one  agricultural  crop  in 
the  region.  In  Pitt  County,  for 
example,  the  number  of  acres  of 
tobacco  grown  increased  from  a 
modest  70  acres  in  1889  to  almost 
13,000  acres  by  1900.  Cotton 
acreage,  on  the  other  hand, 
decreased  by  about  14,000  acres 
during  the  same  period.  Tobacco 
production  saved  the  rural  economy, 
and  growing  tobacco  soon  became 
a  way  of  life  for  many  eastern  North 
Carolina  farm  families. 

Traditional  tobacco  farming 
methods  have  changed  very  much 
from  the  early  part  of  the  1900s. 
While  the  basic  steps  of  growing, 
harvesting,  and  curing  flue-cured 
tobacco  have  remained  the  same, 
most  of  the  old  procedures  have 
been  replaced  by  new  technology 
and  are  now  done  by  machine.  For 
example,  before  World  War  II, 
farmers  used  mules  to  plow  the 
tobacco  fields,  and  after  World  War 
II,  farmers  replaced  the  mules  with 
tractors. 

The  long  road  to  harvesttime 
began  in  late  fall.  The  fields  had  to 
be  prepared  for  planting.  Farmers 
used  mule-drawn  plows  to  turn  the 


Following  "lay-by, "  or  final  cultivation,  tobacco  plants  continue  their  growth  until  they  are  mature.  Harvesting  starts  with  the  bottom 
leaves  first.  Over  a  few  weeks,  as  the  leaves  ripen,  the  middle  leaves  and  then  the  top  leaves  are  harvested.  Harvest  usually  begins  in 
July.  All  the  leaves  are  harvested  and  the  stalks  are  bare.  They  will  be  plowed  under  to  destroy  the  remains  of  the  plants  so  that 
disease  and  insects  will  not  have  a  place  to  grow. 


soil  over.  The  soil  was  also 
fertilized,  loosened  by  hoe,  and 
raked  smooth. 

Special  care  was  taken  in 
preparing  seed  beds  where  the 
farmers  planted  the  seeds.  Tobacco 
seed  is  expensive  and  very  small. 
Today  an  ounce  of  tobacco  seed — 
approximately  300,000  to  400,000 
seeds — will  grow  about  six  acres  of 
tobacco.  The  seed  was  sown  in  the 
beds  in  early  winter.  Ash  or  fertilizer 
was  added  to  the  soil.  The  soil  was 
covered  with  wheat  straw  and  burlap 
to  protect  the  young  plants  that 
would  sprout  soon. 

When  the  tobacco  plants  reached 
a  height  of  six  to  eight  inches,  they 
were  removed  from  the  seed  beds 
and  planted  in  the  fields.  This 
transplanting  occurred  between 
mid-March  and  May,  depending  on 
the  weather.  The  seedlings  were 
planted  in  rows,  and  they  were 
spaced  three  to  four  feet  apart.  In 
the  early  days,  tobacco  was 
transplanted  by  hand.  Wooden  pegs 
were  first  used  to  put  a  hole  in  the 
soil,  the  plant  was  put  in  the  hole, 
and  dirt  was  placed  around  the 
plant.  The  soil  around  the  tobacco 
was  kept  loose,  well  drained,  and 
well  aired. 


Workers  run  metal 
rods  through  the 
tobacco,  and  the 
boxes  or  the  racks 
full  of  tobacco  are 
placed  in  the  bulk 
barns  for  curing. 


Bulk  curing  is  a  process  developed  by  Agricultural  Research 
Service  engineers  at  North  Carolina  State  University.  Bulk  curing 
barns  have  reduced  time  and  labor  needed  in  the  tobacco  curing 
process.  In  the  old  process,  many  people  were  needed  to  "loop" 
the  tobacco  onto  sticks  (Above,  right)  and  put  them  into  the  barn 
(Above,  left).  Someone  watched  the  curing  fires  at  the  barns 
twenty-four  hours  a  day  (Below,  right).  [Nannie  May  Tilley,  The 
Bright-Tobacco  Industry  1860-1929  (Chapel  Hill:  The  University 
of  North  Carolina  Press,  1948),  146.] 


In  the  past,  just  as  today,  tobacco 
leaf  was  sold  by  weight.  Leaf  growth 
was  crucial.  When  flower  blossoms 
first  appeared  on  the  plant,  they 
were  broken  off  by  hand.  This  was 
called  topping  the  plant.  Suckers, 
the  buds  between  the  main  stalk 
and  the  leaves,  were  also  removed. 
This  process  of  "topping"  and 
"suckering"  directed  the  plant's 
energy  from  the  flowers  to  the 
leaves. 

Tobacco  is  sensitive  to  a  variety 
of  insect  pests  and  diseases.  Worms 
eat  the  leaves.  Worming — catching 
and  killing  the  tobacco  worms — was 
one  of  the  dirtiest  jobs  in  tobacco 
farming.  Farmers  picked  the  worms 
off  the  tobacco  plants  by  hand.  As 
technology  has  progressed,  hand 
dusters,  worm  poisoners,  and 


chemicals  have  been  used  to  control 
pests,  diseases,  and  the  growth  of 
suckers. 

Tobacco  leaves  begin  to  ripen 
between  sixty  and  ninety  days  after 
transplanting  from  the  seed  bed. 
You  can  tell  they  are  ripe  by  their 
change  in  color  from  green  to 
yellow.  The  leaves  are  harvested 
from  the  plant  stalks,  from  the 
bottom  up.  Before  mechanical 
harvesters,  tobacco  was  picked  by 
hand.  This  was  called  cropping  or 
priming  the  tobacco.  The  leaves 
were  carried  from  the  fields  in  mule 
drawn  carts,  called  sleds  or  slides. 

At  the  curing  barn,  the  tobacco 
was  tied  onto  a  stick  with  twine  or  a 
small  strip  of  tobacco.  This  was 
called  stringing  or  looping  the 


tobacco.  The  device  used  to  hold 
the  stick  while  the  tobacco  was  tied 
was  often  called  a  looping  rack  or 
looping  horse.  Once  the  leaves 
had  been  "looped"  onto  the  stick, 
they  were  hung  in  log-and-daub 
barns  to  cure.  Log-and-daub  barns 
are  buildings  made  of  logs  with  mud 
or  cement  placed  between  the  logs 
to  make  the  building  airtight. 
Tobacco  farmers  used  heat  from 
charcoal,  wood  fires,  fuel  oil,  or  gas 
to  dry  the  tobacco.  The  heat  and 
smoke  from  the  fire  rose  through  the 
barn  in  pipes,  or  flues,  and  out 
vents  in  the  roof.  The  temperature  in 
the  barn  was  kept  constant  for  the 
majority  of  the  curing  process  and 
then  raised  dramatically  for 
approximately  twenty-four  hours. 


Curing  time  was  less  than  a  week. 
Someone  needed  to  be  at  the  barn 
all  day  and  all  night,  not  only  to 
keep  the  fire  going  but  to  make  sure 
the  barn  did  not  catch  on  fire.  One 
careless  moment  and  the  tobacco 
could  burn  and  cost  the  farmer  a  big 
part  of  his  income. 

This  curing  process  produced 
tobacco  leaves  that  were  "bright"  in 
color,  or  brownish-gold.  Once  cured, 
tobacco  leaves  were  judged  based 
on  color,  size,  location  of  the  leaf  on 
the  stalk,  and  quality.  Then  the 
leaves  were  tied  into  bundles  called 
hands.  The  hands  were  stored  in 
the  "packhouse"  where  they  were 
pressed,  or  packed,  flat  to  make 
them  look  better  before  being  taken 
to  market. 

The  sale  of  tobacco  by  auction 
began  in  Danville,  Virginia,  just 
before  the  Civil  War.  It  was  faster 
and  more  efficient  than  the  old 
tobacco  inspection  system,  dating 
from  colonial  times.  During  the 
auction  on  the  warehouse  floor, 
tobacco  was  presented  to  the 


buyers,  arranged  neatly  by  grade  in 
large  baskets  called  flats.  Tobacco 
warehouses  were  designed  with 
windows  in  the  ceilings  so  that 
buyers  could  view  the  tobacco  in 
natural  daylight.  At  the  auction,  the 
chant  of  the  auctioneer  and  the 
hand  signals  of  the  buyers  were 
understood.  Large  piles  of  tobacco 
were  sold  in  six  to  ten  seconds.  The 
auction  was  always  a  festive  time 
for  the  farmer,  for  it  was  the  time  of 
year  when  he  was  paid  for  all  his 
hard  work. 

Today  transplanting,  cultivating, 
and  harvesting  are  mostly  done  by 
machine.  The  use  of  bulk  barns  to 
cure  tobacco  began  in  the  mid- 
1960s.  Bulk  barns  are  metal 
buildings,  tightly  sealed,  with 
electronic  instruments  to  control  the 
temperature  and  humidity  during  the 
curing  process.  These  are  capable 
of  curing  three  times  more  tobacco 
than  log-and-daub  barns  heated  by 


oil  or  wood  fires.  They  also  need 
less  supervision.  Only  the  method  of 
selling  the  leaf  at  auction  has 
changed  very  little  over  the  years. 

Even  with  the  help  of  science  and 
modern  technology,  tobacco  is  still  a 
difficult  crop  to  grow.  Farmers 
average  nearly  250  hours  of  work 
for  every  acre  harvested.  This 
investment  of  time  and  money  is 
always  at  the  mercy  of  the  weather, 
plant  disease,  insects,  and  the 
market  price  for  tobacco.  Despite 
the  effect  of  current  health  issues, 
tobacco's  impact  on  the  history, 
economy,  and  culture  of  North 
Carolina's  coastal  plain  is  still  being 
felt.  It  is  accurate  to  say  that  the 
golden  leaf  is  still  the  king.  ■ 
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Triangle  East:  the  shape  of 
things  to  come 


by  William  Jerry  MacLean 


Triangle  East  rises  between 
tobacco  fields  and  pine  forests 
in  eastern  North  Carolina. 
Triangle  East  is  located  on  the 
western  edge  of  an  area  of  the  state 
known  as  the  central  coastal  plain.  In 
the  corners  of  the  triangle  are  the 
three  cities  of  Rocky  Mount,  Tarboro, 
and  Wilson.  This  central  coastal  plain 
region  contains  some  of  the  richest 
farmland  in  the  world.  Agriculture, 
particularly  tobacco  farming,  has 
dominated  the  region's  economy. 

Yet  there  have  been  changes  in 
recent  years.  In  the  past  three 
decades,  these  changes  have 
included  the  construction  of  modern 
shopping  malls,  expansion  of  banking 
services,  and  the  introduction  of 
industries  producing  automobile  tires, 
pharmaceuticals,  and 
telecommunications  services.  Since 
the  early  1980s,  local  politicians, 
merchants,  and  real  estate 
developers  have  promoted  the  central 
coastal  plain  as  "Triangle  East."  They 
have  done  this  to  boost  economic 
growth  in  the  region.  The  goal  is  to 
produce  and  sell  goods  and  services 
needed  by  the  piedmont  region  of  the 


state,  especially  the  Research 
Triangle  area.  The  Research  Triangle 
is  an  area  bounded  by  Raleigh, 
Durham,  and  Chapel  Hill. 

The  cities  of  Rocky  Mount,  Wilson, 
and  Tarboro  have  played  important 
roles  in  shaping  changes  in  this 
region.  Tarboro,  founded  in  1760,  is  in 
Edgecombe  County  and  is  the 
smallest  of  the  three  cities.  It  is  one  of 
the  state's  oldest  urban  areas. 
Tarboro  was  an  important  early 
business  center.  This  city  has 
provided  economic  opportunities  and 
political  leadership  for  North  Carolina 
since  the  colonial  period.  The  state 
legislature  met  there  in  1787  and 
called  for  a  state  constitutional 
convention  to  meet  in  Hillsborough 
the  following  year. 

Rocky  Mount  is  the  largest  of  the 
three  cities.  Established  in  1816  in 
Nash  County  near  the  falls  of  the  Tar 
River,  the  village  grew  up  near  the  site 
of  Rocky  Mount  Mills,  one  of  the 
state's  oldest  textile  plants.  When  the 
Wilmington  and  Weldon  Railroad  was 
built  in  the  1840s,  it  passed  through 
the  town.  The  railroad  ensured  its 
continued  growth.  Union  soldiers 


burned  both  the  mill  and  an  important 
railway  bridge  over  the  Tar  River 
during  the  Civil  War  (1861-1865). 
They  knew  the  importance  of  both  the 
textile  factory  and  the  railroad  to  the 
southern  economy. 

Wilson  is  the  youngest  of  the  three 
cities.  It  was  chartered  in  1 849  and  is 
in  Wilson  County.  The  city  was  named 
for  Louis  D.  Wilson,  a  Mexican  War 
hero.  The  completion  of  the 
Wilmington  and  Weldon  Railroad  and 
the  construction  in  1853  of  a  plank 
road  aided  early  business  growth  of 
the  little  town.  The  plank  road 
connected  Wilson  with  Greenville.  By 
the  end  of  the  1800s,  Wilson  had 
grown  into  an  important  regional 
trading  center.  It  was  also  on  its  way 
to  becoming  the  world's  largest 
tobacco  market. 

A  primary  reason  for  the  early 
business  success  of  the  three  towns 
was  settlers'  needs  for  markets  where 
goods  could  be  bought  and  sold, 
especially  agricultural  products  and 
farm  machinery.  Businessmen  moved 
these  goods  to  others  on  the  roads, 
the  railroads,  and  the  Tar  River. 


BIRDS  B  re  VIEW 


ROCKY  MOUNT 

NOKTH  CAtfOMNA 


Bird's-eye  view  of  Rocky  Mount,  1907.  Can  you  find  the  factories  and  the  railroad  in  this  map? 


Tarboro  and  Wilson  soon  became 
seats  of  county  government  where 
regular  court  sessions  were  held.  The 
towns  also  provided  badly  needed 
schools,  churches,  police  protection, 
and  banking  services. 

During  the  last  half  of  the  1800s, 
Tarboro  did  not  grow  as  rapidly  as  the 
other  two  cities.  Residents  did  not 
want  the  disturbance  they  feared  the 
railroad  would  bring.  Rocky  Mount 
eagerly  accepted  the  railroad,  and  its 


citizens  benefited  financially  when  the 
Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad  made  the 
city  a  major  railroad  center  during  the 
early  1900s.  By  that  same  period, 
improved  transportation  facilities 
helped  the  Wilson  tobacco  market 
attain  an  international  reputation. 

For  Triangle  East  to  reach  its  full 
potential,  successful  economic  growth 
is  the  answer.  These  three  points  of 
Triangle  East — Rocky  Mount,  Wilson, 


and  Tarboro — are  the  focus  of  the 
central  coastal  plain.  Here  business, 
manufacturing,  banking,  and 
agriculture  are  king.  Growth  has  been 
the  history  of  these  communities,  and 
continued  growth  is  the  goal  of  the 
future.  With  clear  guidance  by  area 
leaders,  the  success  of  the  future  will 
match  the  success  of  the 
past.  ■ 
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Talented  leaders  from  Triangle  East 


by  William  Jerry  MacLean 


Josephus  Daniels 

Triangle  East  and  the 
surrounding  area  have 
contributed  many  talented 
leaders  to  North  Carolina.  These 
individuals  have  excelled  in 
education,  journalism,  government, 
business,  art,  literature,  and  athletics. 
John  Spencer  Bassett  was  a  talented 
editor  and  respected  historian.  He 
grew  up  in  Tarboro.  Bassett  taught  at 
Trinity  College,  now  Duke  University, 


Governor  James  B.  Hunt,  Jr. 


during  the  early  1900s.  Josephus 
Daniels  was  a  diplomat,  secretary  of 
the  navy,  and  an  early  editor  of  the 
Raleigh  News  and  Observer.  He  grew 
up  in  Wilson.  Daniels  has  been 
ranked  among  the  greatest 
newspaper  men  in  the  state's  history. 
In  athletics  the  legendary  Walter 
"Buck"  Leonard  was  a  Rocky  Mount 
native.  He  became  one  of  the  greatest 


baseball  players  in  America  during  the 
1940s.  Leonard  was  named  a 
member  of  the  Baseball  Hall  of  Fame 
in  1972.  Three  successful  governors 
from  the  central  coastal  plain  have 
furnished  political  leadership  for 
North  Carolina.  They  were  Henry  T. 
Clark  (1861-1862),  Elias  Carr  (1893- 
1897),  and  James  B.  Hunt,  Jr.  (1977- 
1985).  ■ 


Branch  Banking  and  Trust 
Company:  banking  on  eastern 
North  Carolina 


by  Vidette  Bass 
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Reading,  'riting,  and 
'rithmetic:  reading  and 
education  during  the  federal 
period 

by  Helen  Holt  Urquhart 


For  about  twenty-five  years  after 
the  United  Sta:5s  Cc~s::_: :_  = 
ratification  in  1789.  Americans 
lived  in  what  historians  now  call  the 
federal  period."  This  period  was 
controlled  by  Federalists  who 
supported  a  strong  central 
government  and  who  believed  that 
their  high  social  rank  made  them 
guardians  for  the  rest  of  society. 
These  American  aristocrats 
believed  that  ■Knowledge  Must  Be 
the  Guardian  of  Liberty."  Aristocrats 
are  a  class  of  people  considered  to 
be  superior  because  of  intelligence, 
culture,  or  wealth.  To  gain 
knowledge,  they  developed  lifelong 
reading  habits.  These  habits  began 
with  an  early  education.  During  this 
time  reading  and  education  were 
available  to  wealthy  citizens  only 
through  private  tutors,  private 
libraries,  and  small  private  schools. 
Hardly  anyone  else  had  this  same 
opportunity  for  education. 

Among  prominent  families  only 
sons  were  educated.  Their  education 
prepared  them  for  a  life  in  public 
office.  These  young  men  studied 
Latin,  geography.  English  grammar, 
arithmetic,  morals,  and  manners. 
Studying  prepared  them  better  for 
the  more  difficult  university 
examinations  in  Greek.  Latin, 
rhetoric,  oratory,  moral  philosophy, 
logic,  and  prose.  It  may  seem 
unusual  not  to  see  literature"  at  the 
top  of  this  list.  What  we  think  of 
today  as  literature"  was  considered 
then  as  belles  lettres  Belles  lettres 
is  a  phrase  meaning  pretty  letters. 
Literature  was  considered  art  and 


not  important,  and  the  federal  period 
was  a  practical  age.  Personal  reading 
centered  on  business  or  practical 
interests:  law,  trade,  economics, 
politics,  war.  Literature  was  saved  for 
spare  moments  that  only  the  rich  had. 

Sons  of  poorer  merchants, 
tradesmen,  and  farm  workers 
received  only  basic  reading  and 
writing  skills.  These  skills  were 
necessary  for  conducting  business 
and  for  reading  the  Bible.  Families 
with  more  income  and  education 
would  have  a  larger  book  collection. 
The  collection  might  be  similar  to  this 
1 799  inventory  of  a  Virginia  farmer:  a 
Bible,  a  prayer  book,  two  dictionaries, 
Samuel  Butler's  Hudibras,  William 
Buchan's  Family  Physician,  Daniel 
Defoe's  Robinson  Crusoe,  Isaac 
Watt's  Psalms,  and  Edward  Young's 
Night  Thoughts. 

Daughters,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
expected  to  be  accomplished  at 
"womanly"  skills.  If  a  girl  was  from  a 
wealthy  family,  she  had  to  learn 
embroidery,  painting,  music,  and 
manners.  She  had  little  need  for  the 
serious  reading  of  her  brothers. 
Educational  tales,  historical  or 
adventure  novels,  and  novels  with  a 
moral  purpose  were  acceptable 
reading  for  both  men  and  women  in 
wealthy  families.  Examples  include 
Sydney  Rowson's  Charlotte  Temple, 
Regina  Maria  Roche's  Children  of  the 
Abbey,  Oliver  Goldsmith's  The  Vicar 
of  Wakefield,  and  James  Thomson's 
The  Seasons.  Other  reading  included 
plays  by  William  Shakespeare  and 
poems  by  Robert  Burns,  Alexander 
Pope,  and  others.  The  sentimental 
and  gothic  novels  popular  among  the 
common  people  in  Britain  were 
forbidden  in  aristocratic  American 
families.  These  books  were  full  of 
passion,  much  like  today's  romance 
novels.  Passion  in  any  form  was 
considered  a  "corrupter  of  youth." 
Compromises  could  be  found.  The 
wholesome  works  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
particularly  the  Waverly  novels, 
brought  praise  from  Americans 
everywhere. 

Readers  in  North  Carolina's  coastal 
plain  during  the  federal  period  relied 
on  booksellers  and  private  libraries  for 
knowledge  and  information.  Poorer 
neighbors  borrowed  books  they 
needed  while  their  wealthier 
neighbors  owned  private  libraries  and 
subscribed  to  magazines.  As  income 
increased  so  did  the  level  of 
46  education. 


The  private  library  of  David  Stone 
at  Hope  Plantation  in  northeastern 
North  Carolina  is  typical  of  the  federal 
period.  It  is  a  kind  of  well-balanced 


Miniature  oil  portrait  of  David  Stone  by 
James  Peale  in  1 796.  It  shows  a 
handsome  but  reserved  member  of  North 
Carolina's  educated  elite  during  the 
federal  period.  A  copy  of  this  hangs  at 
Hope  Plantation,  near  Windsor. 

reading  required  by  a  coastal  plain 
plantation  owner  and  civic  leader. 
Stone  was  born  in  1 770  and  was  the 
only  son  of  prosperous  Bertie  County 
landowners.  His  early  education 
probably  came  from  private  tutors.  In 
1788  he  graduated  with  honors  from 
the  College  of  New  Jersey  (now 
Princeton  University).  He  served  a 
legal  apprenticeship  under  Halifax 
lawyer  William  R.  Davie — better 
known  today  as  the  "father"  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina.  Stone 
furthered  his  legal  and  political 
careers  by  serving  in  many  public 
offices.  He  was  a  United  States 
senator  and  a  North  Carolina 
governor. 

Stone's  political  views  did  not 
always  match  those  of  his  party. 
Stone  would  not  compromise  his 
principles.  The  young  senator  soon 
resigned  from  office.  Local  and  state 
records  tell  us  little  about  Stone's 
public  life.  Few  documents,  such  as 
letters  or  journals,  survive  to  give  us  a 
complete  story  about  his  personal  life. 
Fortunately  when  Stone  died  in  1818, 
his  estate  was  inventoried.  All  his 


personal  possessions  were  listed. 
More  than  1 ,400  volumes  of  books 
were  located  in  his  home  at  Hope 
Plantation.  Because  of  this  inventory, 
scholars  today  have  recognized 
Stone's  collection  as  perhaps  this 
state's  largest  private  federal  period 
library. 

What  did  Stone  read?  The  answer 
is  quite  simple:  everything.  Law 
books,  necessary  for  Stone's 
profession,  made  up  about  one-fourth 
of  the  total  holdings.  The  remaining 
volumes  tell  of  a  man  interested  in 
learning  as  much  as  possible  about 
the  world  around  him.  Stone  seemed 
particularly  interested  in  travel  and 
exploration,  especially  the  expeditions 
of  Lewis  and  Clark  and  Zebulon  Pike 
to  the  west.  History  in  all  its  forms — 
ancient,  modern,  European, 
American — also  fascinated  the  young 
North  Carolina  planter.  He  also  read 
biographies  of  famous  men,  from  the 
earliest  of  times  to  his  times.  His 
library  held  many  books  on  politics 
and  government — trade  policies,  war 
memoirs,  and  party  propaganda.  He 
also  read  many  books  on 
philosophical  morality. 

Yet  Stone  did  not  immerse  himself 
only  in  a  world  of  ideas.  He  read 
about  science,  math,  astronomy, 
agriculture,  medicine,  literature, 
domestic  improvements,  child-rearing, 
education,  and  even  an  early  tract  on 
women's  rights.  These  were  all 
subjects  as  practical  then  as  now. 
Possibly  many  of  these  books 
belonged  to  Stone's  wife.  She  would 
have  been  interested  in  whatever 
could  make  her  family  and  the 
plantation  run  more  smoothly. 

We  have  begun  to  discover  how 
this  library  aids  our  understanding  of 
North  Carolina  culture  during  the 
federal  period.  Personal  reading 
habits  of  well-educated  leaders,  such 
as  Stone,  show  us  what  thoughts 
helped  them  make  their  decisions 
nearly  two  hundred  years  ago. 
Directly  or  indirectly  these  decisions 
continue  to  influence  the  great 
democracy  known  and  loved  as 
"America."  ■ 


The  Lumbee  Indians: 
searching  for  justice, 
searching  for  identity 


by  David  K.  Eliades 


On  February  1 ,  1 988,  two 
Robeson  County  Indians  took 
twenty  people  hostage  in  a 
newspaper  office.  They  held  their 
hostages  for  ten  hours  before 
releasing  them.  The  two  captors  said 
they  were  Tuscarora  Indians,  and 
they  claimed  they  were  protesting 
corruption  by  officials  in  the  county. 
This  incident  was  very  revealing.  It 
focused  state  and  national  attention 
on  Lumbee  Indian  concerns  for  racial 
justice.  It  focused  attention  on  their 
desire  to  establish  a  tribal  identity. 

Robeson  County  native 
Americans  are  the  second  largest 
group  of  Indians  in  the  United  States. 
The  great  majority  of  them  identify 
themselves  as  Lumbee  Indians,  not 
Tuscaroras.  Yet  they  are  a  native 
people  without  a  traditional  Indian 
culture.  When  Scottish  settlers 
began  moving  into  the  Cape  Fear 
valley  in  the  1700s,  they  found  the 
Lumbee's  ancestors  already  there. 
They  were  Indian  in  physical 
appearance,  but  they  lived  like 
Englishmen.  The  Lumbee  lifestyle 
raised  questions  about  their  origins. 
Numerous  attempts  have  been  made 


to  trace  those  origins  and  to  explain 
how  they  came  to  have  a  European- 
based  culture.  Final  proof  has  not 
been  offered,  but  some  historians 
support  a  "Lost  Colony  theory."  This 
theory  states  that  the  Lumbees  are 
descended  from  coastal  Indians  and 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  famous  "Lost 
Colony."  The  colony  disappeared 
from  Roanoke  Island  between  1 587 
and  1590.  Most  scholars  now  accept 
the  "amalgamation  theory"  about 
their  Indian  origins.  This  theory  says 
that  the  Lumbees  are  what  is  left  of 
many  tribes  that  were  wiped  out  by 
disease  and  war  in  the  1700s.  These 
tribes  include  the  Cheraw  and 
Tuscarora.  The  mystery  of  how  they 
gained  an  English  culture  remains 
unsolved. 

In  the  mid-1 700s  the  Lumbees 
were  described  by  a  colonial  official 
as  "a  mixt  crew,  a  lawless  people, 
possessing  the  land  without 
patent. ..."  This  quotation  indicates 
that  the  Lumbees  had  few  rules  to 
live  by  and  did  not  own  their  land. 
Whether  they  owned  the  land  they 
occupied  or  not,  they  were  farming  it. 
They  also  lived  as  free  men.  Their 


history  becomes  more  certain  in  the 
Revolutionary  War  era.  A  number  of 
Lumbees  fought  for  independence  in 
the  American  Revolution  (1776-1783), 
and  several  were  rewarded  with  land 
for  their  service. 

The  Lumbees  in  the  late  1 700s  and 
early  1 800s  were  considered  "free 
persons  of  color."  And  they  had  all  the 
rights  of  first-class  citizens.  Yet  in  the 
1 820s  the  growing  threat  of  slave 
insurrections  made  many  white 
southerners  afraid  of  all  nonwhites. 
They  feared  the  Lumbees  might  incite 
the  slaves  to  violence.  At  the  same 
time,  traditional  Indian  tribes  found 
themselves  under  attack.  They  were 
considered  obstacles  to  progress. 
Indian  removal  was  a  way  to  tear 
down  the  obstacle  by  removing 
Indians  from  North  Carolina  to  another 
state.  In  1835  delegates  to  the  North 
Carolina  Constitutional  Convention 
deprived  all  nonwhites  of  their  political 
privileges.  The  Lumbees  were  able  to 
escape  earlier  Indian  removal 
because  they  were  so  much  a  part  of 
the  white  culture.  But  they  did  not 
escape  the  loss  of  their  rights. 


The  Indian  Normal  School,  class  of  1916.  You  have  seen  cowboy  and  Indian  movies  on 
television.  Do  these  young  Indian  students  look  like  those  you  have  seen?  Compare 
these  to  photographs  you  have  seen  of  other  modern-day  Indians.  Is  there  a  difference? 
What  does  an  Indian  look  like? 


Under  the  1835  Constitution, 
Lumbees  were  not  allowed  to  own 
weapons,  to  vote  or  hold  office,  to 
attend  public  schools,  or  to  serve  in 
the  military.  The  next  generation  of 
Lumbees  also  suffered  greatly  from 
additional  abuse.  It  was  a  time  of 
frustration  and  discrimination.  To  this 
day  there  is  still  bitterness  among  the 
Lumbees  over  what  are  known  as 
tied-mule  incidents.  These 
occurred  when  a  white  person  placed 
several  of  his  livestock  on  an  Indian's 
land.  He  then  claimed  that  the  Indian 
had  stolen  the  animals.  The  Indian 
knew  he  had  little  chance  of  getting 
justice.  He  would  agree  to  pay  an 
out-of-court  settlement.  This 
settlement  usually  gave  free  labor  or 
a  piece  of  land  to  the  white  person. 
This  type  of  treatment  fueled  Lumbee 
anger.  It  also  helps  explain  the  racial 
conflicts  of  the  1 860s  and  1 870s. 

At  the  start  of  the  Civil  War  in 
1861 ,  the  Lumbees  were  viewed  as  a 
potential  danger  to  the  Confederacy. 
They  were  also  seen  as  a  potential 
source  of  forced  labor  for 
Confederate  military  projects.  The 
militia  tried  to  control  and  to  exploit 
the  Indians.  As  a  result  some  Indians 
were  abused  and  some  were  killed. 
In  1864,  Henry  Berry  Lowry,  a  young 
Lumbee,  fought  back.  His  actions 
triggered  the  "Lowry  War."  For  the 
next  decade,  southeastern  North 
Carolina  knew  terror  and  bloodshed 
as  Lowry  became  the  most  hunted 
outlaw  in  the  state's  history.  Like 
much  of  the  Lumbee  past,  Lowry  is 
controversial.  He  was  thought  by  his 
defenders  to  be  a  hero.  His  critics 
thought  he  was  a  common  criminal. 
His  image  as  an  Indian  folk  hero  was 
enhanced  by  his  mysterious,  still- 
debated  disappearance  in  1 872. 

The  Reconstruction  period  after 
the  Civil  War  promised  a  new  era  in 
civil  rights.  The  late  1800s  brought 
segregation  instead.  Segregation  is 
the  separation  of  one  group  in 
society  from  another.  Lumbees 
rejected  white  North  Carolinians' 
attempts  to  force  them  into  black 
society.  They  received  help  from 
state  representative  Hamilton 
McMillan.  He  helped  them  get 
legislation  establishing  separate 
schools  for  themselves,  an  Indian 
normal  school,  and  a  specific  tribal 
name.  For  most  of  the  1 800s,  they 
were  generally  called  "mixed  bloods." 
They  were  sometimes  labeled 
"Indians."  In  1 887  they  became 


known  as  the  Croatan  Indians.  When 
that  name  was  turned  into  a  racial 
slur,  they  became  known  as  the 
Indians  of  Robeson  County  and  then 
the  Cherokee  Indians  of  Robeson 
County.  Finally  in  1953  they  voted  to 
identify  themselves  as  the  Lumbees. 
It  was  hoped  this  would  absolutely 
establish  their  "Indianness"  and  their 
identity.  But  not  all  of  the  Indian 
people  in  Robeson  County  have 
accepted  Lumbee  as  their  tribal 
designation.  The  Tuscarora  faction, 
for  example,  insists  that  the  Lumbee 
name  has  no  historical  foundation. 
They  refuse  to  accept  it. 

The  beginning  of  the  legal  end  of 
segregation  in  1954  opened  many 
doors.  Yet  gains  were  not  made 
without  a  struggle.  In  1958  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan  announced  a  rally  to 
"keep"  the  Lumbees  in  their  "place" 
and  to  end  "race  mixing."  The 
Indians  turned  out  for  the  rally  and 


disrupted  the  Klansmen  with 
gunfire.  Since  that  time,  the 
Lumbees  have  helped  to  bring 
about  a  school  merger  in  Robeson 
County.  They  have  sought  and 
generally  gained  greater  political 
power  at  municipal  and  county 
levels  of  government.  They  have 
urged  their  people  to  become 
educated.  They  now  have  more 
college  graduates  than  all  other 
Indian  tribes  combined.  They  are 
actively  involved  in  the  professions 
and  in  business.  They  have 
established  the  first  Indian-owned 
bank  in  the  nation.  They  are 
engaged  in  a  massive  effort  to  gain 
full  federal  recognition.  To  the 
Lumbees  the  achievement  of 
national  recognition  would  be  a 
climactic  event  in  their  history, 
largely  ending  the  identity  issue  and 
laying  a  foundation  for  future 
progress.  ■ 


Activity  Smile  for  the  birdie! :  identifying 


by  Lynn  Lye 

What  was  life  like  in  the  coastal  plain?  If  you  are  one  of  the  many  people  who  call  this  area  of  North  Carolina 
home,  you  may  know.  If  you  live  in  the  piedmont  or  mountain  regions  of  North  Carolina,  join  your  coastal  plain 
friends  in  a  photographic  journey  through  eastern  North  Carolina. 


Transportation 


Photograph  1 


Name  the  method  of  transportation  shown  in  each  photograph.  Which 
photographs  could  have  been  taken  only  in  the  coastal  plain?  Explain  your 
answers. 

Choose  one  photograph.  Consider  what  your  life  would  be  like  if  you  were  a 
person  in  that  photograph.  Write  a  journal  entry  telling  of  your  life  on  the  day 
the  photograph  was  taken. 

You  see  barrels  in  two  of  the  photographs.  In  photograph  2  the  barrel  is 
called  a  hogshead.  Why  were  barrels  important  many  years  ago?  How  have 
they  been  replaced? 


Photograph  2 


photographs  of  the  coastal  plain 


Defense 

Historically  the  coast  of  North  Carolina  has  been  hard  to  defend  from  enemies  in  times  of  war.  North  Carolinians  also 
had  problems  defending  against  pirates  in  the  1700s  and  have  problems  defending  against  drug  traffickers  today. 


■  What  are  some  problems  you  would  expect  to 
encounter  if  you  had  to  live  in  Fort  Macon? 

■  Do  we  need  forts  on  the  coast  today? 


■  From  photograph  5  and  6,  list  three  reasons  forts  are 
easy  to  hide  along  the  coast.  Would  those  same 
reasons  aid  those  attempting  to  hide  an  illegal  activity 
today? 


Photograph  4 


Industry 


Look  at  the  signs  on  the  barn  and  shed  in  photograph  7. 
Why  were  barns  a  good  place  for  signs?  What  products 
are  advertised  on  the  barns? 

The  tobacco  industry  is  common  to  all  regions  of  North 
Carolina.  Photograph  7  shows  only  a  small  part  of  the 
tobacco  industry.  List  four  other  activities  that  must 
occur  in  processing  tobacco  that  are  not  shown  here. 

What  industries  do  these  photographs  represent? 
Photograph  9  shows  a  scene  from  the  early  fishing 
industry.  How  is  modern  fishing  different? 

What  industry  is  represented  in  photographs'!  0  and  11? 
From  these  two  photographs  and  your  prior  knowledge, 
explain  cotton  processing. 
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Introduction:  historic  preservation 
—what?  who?  why?  when?  where? 


by  Catherine  W.  Bishir 


Historic  preservation  means 
many  different  things  to 
many  different  people,  and 
it  works  in  many  different  ways. 
The  common  thread  is  people, 
people  who  care  about  the  places 
and  buildings  around  them.  They 
may  care  most  about  one  special 
building— their  own  church, 
school,  or  house.  With  historic 
preservation  many  people  expand 
their  sense  of  what  is  special 
beyond  their  own  immediate 
memories.  They  reach  back  into 
history— back  to  times  beyond 
their  own  lifetimes.  They  may 
reach  out  into  the  story  and 
landscape  of  their  community, 
their  town,  their  county,  their  state. 
They  come  to  feel  that  this  is  "my" 
and  "our"  courthouse,  "my"  and 
"our"  neighborhood,  "my"  and 
"our"  Capitol,  or  lighthouse,  or 
countryside.  They  feel  this 
because  these  buildings  are  all 
part  of  "our"  past,  and  future.  By 
saving,  studying,  understanding, 
and  enjoying  the  places  from  the 
past,  we  can  feel  part  of  that  past 


as  well  as  part  of  our  own  short 
lives.  And  if  we  succeed  in 
historic  preservation,  we  can  hand 
a  richer  rather  than  a  poorer 
inheritance  down  to  our  own 
children. 

Probably  the  most  important 
form  of  historic  preservation  is  the 
least  spectacular— thousands  of 
people  quietly  take  care  of  the 
buildings  closest  to  their  lives.  A 
family  maintains  its  Victorian-era 
farmhouse  and  its  farm  buildings. 
A  congregation  reveres  and 
repairs  and  worships  in  its  old 
frame  church.  A  school  board 
keeps  its  1920s  brick  school 
building  in  good  shape  for  each 
year's  group  of  students  that 
comes  through  its  doors.  A 
business  person  takes  an  old 
brick  warehouse  in  a  downtown 
and  repairs  it  for  a  brand  new  use. 
Each  person,  each  family,  each 
small  group  makes  a  difference  in 
preservation. 

North  Carolinians  also  work 
together  on  many  levels  to 
preserve  historic  buildings.  Local 


historical  and  historic  preservation 
organizations  and  "grass  roots" 
preservation  groups  work  hard 
and  effectively  to  save  their 
community's  landmarks.  Historic 
Burke  Foundation,  for  example, 
successfully  restored  the  Burke 
County  Courthouse.  Local 
preservationists  also  take  a 
broader  view  and  establish  local 
revolving  funds  to  share  and  sell 
and  protect  their  buildings. 
Historic  Wilmington  has  done  this. 
Local  governments  sometimes 
establish  laws  and  policies  to 
protect  their  community's  historic 
buildings  through  official  historic 
properties,  commissions,  and 
historic  districts  commissions. 
When  historic  buildings  are 
threatened  with  demolition  or 
damage,  these  commissions  delay 
demolition  and  look  for  ways  to 
save  the  buildings. 

Preservation  also  works  on  a 
statewide  basis,  both  through 
state  government  and  through 
private  organizations  for 
preservation.  The  state  of  North  1 


Carolina  has  taken  a  leadership 
role  in  historic  preservation  for 
many  years.  The  Division  of 
Archives  and  History,  Department 
of  Cultural  Resources,  includes 
the  State  Historic  Preservation 
Office  and  the  State  Historic  Sites 
Section.  The  Historic  Sites  Section 
administers  historic  places  that 
are  open  to  everyone.  The  sites 
interpret  not  only  the  history  of 
people  and  events  in  North 
Carolina  but  also  showcase  some 
of  the  state's  outstanding 
architecture. 

The  State  Historic 
Preservation  Office  provides  many 
kinds  of  historic  preservation 
services  to  the  people  of  North 
Carolina.  People  in  this  office 
advise  North  Carolinians  on  how 
to  restore  and  maintain  their 
historic  buildings  in  the  best  ways. 
They  review  highway  construction 
and  other  development  projects  to 
protect  historic  buildings  and 
archaeological  sites.  The  State 
Historic  Preservation  Office  also 
sponsors  architectural  surveys  of 
towns  and  counties.  In  these 
projects,  field  surveyors  record 
historic  buildings  and  sites, 
usually  in  cooperation  with  local 
preservation  groups.  The  results 
are  then  published  in  books  like 
The  History  and  Architecture  of 
Nash  County.  (See  the  "What's 
Going  On?"  department.)  The 
State  Historic  Preservation  Office 
also  nominates  important  historic 
places  to  the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places.  Through  this 
program  North  Carolina 
participates  in  a  larger  nationwide 
program  that  recognizes,  helps, 
and  protects  our  national  heritage. 

Another  aspect  of  state 
government  tied  into  a  national 
preservation  program  is  the  Main 
Street  Program.  This  program  is 
part  of  the  National  Trust  for 
2  Historic  Preservation's 


nationwide  campaign  to  revitalize 
our  historic  downtowns. 

One  private  statewide 
organization  also  plays  an 
important  role  in  historic 
preservation.  The  Historic 
Preservation  Foundation  of  North 
Carolina,  Inc.,  is  a  statewide, 
private,  nonprofit  organization 
with  3,000  members.  This  year, 
1989,  is  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  foundation.  It  was  formed  in 
1939  as  the  North  Carolina 
Society  for  the  Preservation  of 
Antiquities — antiquities  are  old 
and  historic  things.  The 
foundation  operates  a  revolving 
fund  program,  which  is  the  first 
such  statewide  program  in 
America.  The  foundation  uses  the 
fund  to  buy  a  historic  building  in 
danger,  finds  a  new  owner  for  it, 
and  sells  the  building  with 
protections  in  the  deed  so  that  the 
once-threatened  building  now 
has  a  new  lease  on  life.  The 
Historic  Preservation  Foundation 
also  conducts  educational  events 
to  help  preservationists  all  across 
the  state,  presents  awards  for 
achievement  in  preservation,  and 
sponsors  educational  programs. 

This  issue  of  the  Tar  Heel 
Junior  Historian  presents  articles 
about  different  dimensions  of  our 
historic  buildings  and  how  they 
can  be  preserved  from  the  past  to 
benefit  the  present  and  the  future. 
Ruth  Little  suggests  ways  of 
looking  at  the  architecture  of 
buildings  to  understand  their 
history.  Margaret  Smith  helps  us 
see  how  we  use  public  and 
private  spaces  in  buildings.  Renee 
Gledhill-Earley  shows  how  the 
history  of  each  community  comes 
alive  in  its  public  buildings. 
Charlotte  Brown  and  Rodney 
Swink  take  a  look  at  historic 
neighborhoods  and  downtowns 
and  their  preservation  while 


Michael  Southern  expands  the 
view  to  the  rural  landscape  and 
the  serious  problems  of  rural 
preservation.  John  Clauser  and 
David  Black  give  an  idea  of  how 
experts  use  archaeology  and 
paint  research  to  find  out  about 
the  history  and  changes  that 
happened  in  historic  buildings, 
research  necessary  to  accurate 
history  and  restoration.  And 
Frances  Griffin  and  Myrick 
Howard  tell  the  sagas  of  long, 
hard  work  and  stirring  successes 
in  preserving  places  in  two  North 
Carolina  communities. 

The  buildings  from  each 
generation,  from  each  person's 
life,  make  a  place  what  it  is. 
Buildings  are  full  of  memories  for 
those  who  want  to  remember,  they 
are  full  of  history  for  those  who 
want  to  learn,  and  they  are  full  of 
beauty  for  those  who  want  to  see. 
In  historic  preservation,  people  try 
to  preserve  buildings  from 
yesterday,  to  enrich  our  lives 
today,  and  to  give  them  to  the 
people  of  tomorrow.  From  this 
issue  of  the  magazine  you  may 
learn  more  about  North  Carolina's 
historic  buildings,  historic 
preservation,  and  the  ways  we 
can  preserve  them.  Tomorrow's 
historic  preservation  is  in  your 
hands  today.  ■ 


Form  and  style:  the  keys  to 
architectural  history 


by  M.  Ruth  Little 


Ybu  can  unlock  the  mysteries 
of  architectural  history  by 
learning  to  look  closely  at 
buildings.  Some  of  the  keys  to 
unlocking  those  mysteries  are  the 
forms  and  styles  of  buildings.  A 
building's  form  is  made  up  of  its 
overall  shape  and  floor  plan,  or 
room  arrangement.  A  building's 
style  is  evident  in  both  its  form 
and  the  way  its  doors,  windows, 
porch  supports,  mantels,  and 
other  decorative  details  appear. 

The  houses,  stores,  churches, 
and  factories  of  each  historical 
period  and  of  each  geographic 
region  in  North  Carolina  have 
forms  and  styles  that  typically 
belong  to  that  period  and  region. 
For  example,  a  North  Carolina 
coastal  fishing  family  in  the  1700s 
had  different  ideas  about  the  form 
of  houses  than  a  North  Carolina 
mountain  farming  family  in  the 
1800s.  The  fishing  family's  house 
might  even  have  had  the  same 
form  as  houses  that  the  carpenter 


was  familiar  with  from  his  visits  to 
other  coastal  towns  in  other 
states. 

The  North  Carolina  mountain 
farming  family  might  have  built  a 
log  cabin.  The  family  members 
might  have  cut  trees  from  the 
surrounding  woods  and  might 
have  built  the  house  by 
themselves.  They  might  have  had 
a  community  "house  raising," 
where  all  of  the  neighbors  pitched 
in  to  help  put  up  the  new  log 
cabin.  Their  cabin  might  have 
been  only  one  room  with  a 
sleeping  loft  above  it. 

Style,  or  the  decorative  detail 
added  to  a  building,  creates  the 
image  that  the  builder  or  owner 
wants  the  world  to  see.  The  front 
of  a  building  is  called  a  facade,  or 
face.  A  house  built  by  a  wealthy 
North  Carolina  family  might  not 
only  be  large  but  it  might  have  a 
"stylish"  facade.  Many  large 
antebellum  plantation  houses  in 
North  Carolina  had  facade 
decorations  that  made  them  look 


like  Greek  temples.  This  is  called 
the  Greek  Revival  style.  All  sorts 
of  ancient  Greek  ideas  were  being 
copied  in  North  Carolina  from  the 
1 830s  to  the  1 860s.  These 
included  the  ideas  of  Greek 
democracy,  literature,  furniture, 
clothes,  and  names.  So  with  this 
type  of  influence,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  people  wanted 
houses  that  looked  like  Greek 
temples.  Builders  captured  the 
Greek-temple  idea  in  houses  by 
building  wooden  porches  with 
columns  of  the  Greek  Ionic  and 
Doric  type.  They  even  painted  the 
houses  white  to  imitate  marble, 
and  they  marbleized  the 
woodwork  inside  the  house  to 
imitate  marble.  Marbleizing  is 
painting  wood  to  look  like  marble, 
the  favorite  building  material  of  the 
Greeks. 

Four  forces  shape  the  form 
and  style  of  buildings:  tradition, 
climate  and  geography,  building 
technology,  and  fashion. 
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Coastal  cottage,  Johnathan  Green  House,  Swansboro, 
Onslow  County,  late  1700s 


Store,  Briggs  Hardware,  Raleigh,  Wake  County,  1874 


Load-bearing  brick  walls  support  the 
weight  of  the  building.  In  newer  brick 
buildings  the  bricks  are  decorative  and 
cover  a  wooden  or  steel  or  concrete 
block  frame  that  supports  the  weight  of 
the  building. 


A  false  front  is  a  front  wall  that  rises  above 
the  roof  and  makes  the  building  seem 
larger  than  it  is. 


A  cornice  with  brackets  is  a  stamped 
metal  decoration  at  the  top  of  the  building. 
A  cornice  is  a  molding;  a  bracket  is  a 
support. 


Large  windows  were  needed  because  this 
building  originally  had  no  electricity,  and 
large  windows  allowed  more  light  into  the 
building. 


A  transom  is  a  large  glass  window  over 
the  door  and  storefront  windows  to  allow 
extra  daylight  into  the  store. 


This  is  the  oldest  store  in  Raleigh,  and  it 
is  located  on  Fayetteville  Street  Mall.  Its 
side  and  rear  brick  walls  are  load  bearing. 
The  walls  are  very  plain,  but  the  front  is 
decorated  with  all  sorts  of  cast-iron  and 
metal  ornaments.  Improvements  in 
building  technology  meant  that  machines 
could  produce  this  decoration,  and  it 
could  be  ordered  through  catalogs.  The 
decoration  on  Briggs  Hardware  imitates 
the  stonework  that  decorated  palaces 
built  in  Europe  during  the  Renaissance. 
The  decoration  includes  the  cornice— the 
molding  at  the  top  of  the  facade— and  the 
window  caps.  The  store  is  dressed  in  the 
latest  style  to  attract  the  attention  of 
shoppers.  There  were  lots  of  stores  built 
like  this  in  the  1800s.  Some  of  these  are 
hiding  under  1950s  metal  coverings  that 
were  added  to  give  these  older  stores  a 
more  modern  appearance. 


l-house,  Oliver- Morton  House,  Granville  County,  1890s 
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This  farmhouse  is  called  an  l-house 
because  its  two-story  high  and 
one-room-deep  form  resembles  the  letter 
"I"  when  viewed  from  the  side.  It  presents 
to  the  traveler  on  the  road  the  largest  and 
most  impressive  facade  possible  for  a 
house  of  only  four  rooms,  one  on  each 
side  of  a  center  hall.  Because  every  room 
has  windows  on  three  sides,  the  house  is 
cross-ventilated  by  cool  breezes.  This 
house  type  was  built  all  over  North 
Carolina.  The  architectural  form  reflects 
the  effect  of  both  climate  and  geography 
and  tradition.  The  gingerbread  porch 
supports,  which  were  made  by  a 
machine-powered  saw,  show  that 
improvements  in  building  technology 
helped  to  create  style  in  this  house. 


Bungalow,  Charlotte,  Mecklenberg  County,  1920s 
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r/i/'s  bungalow  was  the  typical  house 
that  a  young  city  family  bought  in  the 
1920s.  A  bungalow  is  a  one-story  house 
with  a  deep  roof  and  a  wide  front  porch.  It 
first  became  popular  in  California  around 
1900  when  architects  began  borrowing 
ideas  from  Japanese  wooden  architecture 
and  from  rainy  season  shelters  in  India 
called  "bungalows."  Floor  plans  became 
more  open  than  traditional  North  Carolina 
forms,  with  double  doors  between  rooms. 
The  center  hallway  disappeared.  This 
house  type  became  very  popular  in  North 
Carolina  because  it  fit  the  hot  southern 
climate. 


Tradition  means  that  "it  has 
always  been  done  this  way." 
Tradition  is  a  powerful  force.  Most 
buildings  were  built  by  carpenters 
who  learned  how  to  build  from 
their  fathers  or  through  an 
apprenticeship.  An  apprenticeship 
is  a  period  of  time  someone 
spends  learning  a  trade  from 
someone  else  who  is  an  expert. 
These  carpenters  built  buildings 
just  like  their  fathers  or  the  experts 
from  whom  they  learned  house 
carpentry.  House  form  and  house 
style  changed  very  slowly  from 
one  generation  to  the  next. 

Tradition,  or  "That  is  the  way 
it  is  supposed  to  be,"  varied  from 
one  country  to  another  and  from 
one  geographic  region  to  another. 
A  new  group  of  settlers  moving 
into  North  Carolina  in  the  1700s 
would  probably  have  built  houses 
like  the  ones  where  they  used  to 
live.  For  example,  the  Germans 
who  settled  the  middle  part  of  our 
state  came  from  Germany  to 
Pennsylvania  before  moving  down 
to  North  Carolina.  Their  houses 
and  churches  probably  showed 
not  only  German  tradition  but  also 
Pennsylvania  tradition. 

Climate  and  geography  are 
another  force  that  affects  the  form 
and  style  of  a  building.  Buildings 
in  cold  climates  like  New  England 
are  built  differently  from  buildings 
in  warm  climates  like  the  South. 
New  England  roofs  are  very  steep 
so  that  the  heavy  snows  will  fall 
off.  Fireplace  chimneys  in  New 
England's  early  houses  were 
usually  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
house.  The  fireplace  heat  warmed 
the  chimney  bricks,  which 
warmed  the  house  around  the 
chimney.  Farm  buildings,  like  the 
barn  and  food  storage  areas,  were 
sometimes  attached  to  the  house. 
This  way  the  family  did  not  have  to 
go  outside  during  deep  winter 
8  snows. 


In  North  Carolina  the  winters 
are  mild  and  the  summers  are  hot. 
Buildings  were  built  to  be  cool  in 
the  hot  climate.  Chimneys  on 
many  early  houses  were  placed 
on  the  outside  of  the  house.  This 
kept  the  excess  heat  from  the 
chimney  bricks  outside  of  the 
house.  Room  ceilings  were  high  to 
allow  the  heat  to  escape  from  the 
living  areas.  Large  windows  and 
doors  were  opened  to  let  in  the 
cool  summer  breezes.  Porches 
were  outdoor  living  rooms.  All  of 
the  farm  buildings — like  the  barn 
and  the  dairy — were  in  buildings 
away  from  the  house.  This 
arrangement  kept  animal  odors 
away  from  the  house.  The  house 
was  often  raised  high  off  the 
ground  on  wood,  stone,  or  brick 
stilts.  Air  circulated  beneath  the 
house,  keeping  it  cool,  dry,  and 
termite  free. 

Improvements  in  building 
technology  have  constantly 
changed  buildings.  Beginning  in 
the  mid-  to  late  1800s  through 
today,  we  have  had  sawmills  and 
other  machines  to  cut  wood  for 
our  houses.  Wood  can  be  cut  into 
standard  sizes  very  cheaply.  In  the 
days  before  machinery,  all  the 
wood  for  a  building  had  to  be  cut 
and  shaped  by  hand.  Before 
brickmaking  machines,  all  bricks 
were  shaped  by  hand  from  wet 
clay.  Before  about  1800,  most  of 
the  glass,  nails,  door  knobs,  and 
hinges  also  were  made  by  hand 
by  blacksmiths  and  glassblowers. 
Because  early  construction 
materials  were  handmade,  they 
took  time,  cost  a  lot,  and  were 
hard  to  obtain.  For  these  reasons, 
most  early  buildings  were  small. 

Beginning  in  the  1800s, 
machine-sawn  lumber,  machine- 
made  brick,  and  factory-made 
glass  could  be  bought.  Bigger 
buildings  in  different  shapes  and 


styles  began  to  appear.  In  the 
1900s,  the  air  conditioner  was  one 
of  the  most  important  inventions 
for  houses.  The  house  no  longer 
had  to  be  built  to  fit  the  climate. 
The  builder  constructing  the 
house  could  ignore  the  climate. 
Today  many  new  houses  with  air 
conditioning  do  not  look  like 
earlier  Southern  houses. 

The  fashion  of  houses  is 
constantly  changing.  "Old"  is  out. 
"Modern"  is  in.  Fashion  is  the 
force  that  controls  the  little  details 
of  a  building  that  give  it  a  certain 
appearance.  Architects  and 
builders  keep  up  with  fashion  by 
reading  books  and  magazines  and 
by  traveling.  Even  in  the  1700s, 
there  were  architectural  books 
showing  different  types  of 
decorations  for  builders  to  copy, 
like  porch  supports,  fireplaces, 
windows,  and  woodwork  around 
doors.  Most  of  the  old  buildings  in 
North  Carolina  that  we  consider 
"old  fashioned"  have  shapes  and 
details  such  as  porches, 
staircases,  or  mantels  that  give 
them  a  special  style. 

You  now  have  the  basic 
information  to  be  an  architectural 
detective.  In  this  article  are 
examples  of  buildings  to  learn 
about  so  that  you  can  become  a 
first-rate  architectural  detective. 
The  buildings  are  a  coastal 
cottage,  an  l-house,  a  hardware 
store,  and  a  bungalow.  After  you 
read  about  the  four  buildings,  it  is 
up  to  you  to  use  your  new  skills  to 
guess  the  form  of  the  mystery 
buildings  in  the  activity 
department  at  the  end  of  the 
magazine!  Use  your  keys  to 
unlock  this  architectural  mystery. 
The  answers  are  in  the  activity 
section,  too.  Do  not  peek  until  you 
have  an  answer!  ■ 


Between  four  walls:  public  and 
private  spaces  in  your  home 

by  Margaret  S.  Smith 


Have  you  ever  thought  about 
which  rooms  in  your 
house  are  public  and 
which  rooms  are  private?  In  other 
words,  in  which  rooms  are  guests 
welcome  and  in  which  rooms  are 
guests  unwelcome  and  the  rooms 
used  only  by  members  of  your 
family?  For  instance,  when 
neighbors  stop  by,  do  they  stay 
and  visit  with  your  family  on  the 
front  porch,  or  do  they  step  just 
inside  the  door?  When  your 
parent's  friends  come  over,  do 
they  visit  in  the  living  room,  family 
room,  kitchen,  carport,  or  deck? 
When  your  grandparents,  aunts, 
uncles,  cousins,  or  friends  visit, 
which  rooms  are  used? 

Social  customs  and  the  ways 
that  rooms  in  houses,  or  domestic 
spaces,  are  used  have  changed 
through  the  years.  At  one  time 
many  houses  in  North  Carolina 
were  designed  with  two  rooms  in 
the  front  of  the  house  and  a 
kitchen  in  the  rear.  This  house 
plan  is  called  the  hall-and-parlor 
plan.  In  this  house  plan,  a  visitor 
walked  directly  into  the  larger  of 
the  two  front  rooms.  These  rooms 
were  the  main  living  spaces  for 
the  family.  Later  housebuilders 
added  hallways  to  this  plan.  The 


development  of  the  hallway 
created  a  middle  space.  The 
visitor  had  to  pass  through  this 
space  before  going  directly  into 
the  family  area.  Today  hallways 
are  still  used  to  create  that  space. 
Another  change  has  occurred  in 


social  customs  and  the  way 
rooms  are  used.  Some  houses 
today  have  a  formal  living  room 
that  is  used  primarily  for  company 
or  special  occasions.  The  family 
activity  takes  place  in  a  less 
formal  family  room  or  TV  room. 


Unless  otherwise  indicated,  photographs  are  by  Eric  N.  Blevins,  Raleigh. 


A  porch  is  not  an  inside  room, 
but  a  porch  is  considered  a  public 
space  like  a  living  room.  Once 
porches  on  the  fronts  of  houses 
were  public  spaces  and  were 
areas  for  socializing.  They  were 
open  to  people  passing  by,  yet 


they  preserved  for  a  family  the 
privacy  of  the  house.  Today  fewer 
people  sit  on  the  porch  and  chat 
with  neighbors  as  they  walk  by  the 
house.  The  porch  has  been 
replaced  by  more  private  spaces 
inside  the  house.  People  now 


spend  more  time  alone  in  a  private 
activity,  like  watching  television  in 
an  air-conditioned  room.  In  newer 
houses,  front  porches  have  also 
been  replaced  by  decks,  located 
in  the  privacy  of  the  back  of  the 
house. 

While  the  living  room  is  a 
public  space  in  your  house, 
usually  your  bedroom  is  private. 
Yet,  how  public  or  how  private 
your  bedroom  might  be  depends 
on  how  many  brothers  or  sisters 
share  it  with  you.  It  also  depends 
on  their  ages  and  how  many 
friends  they  bring  home  to  visit. 


The  notion  of  a  teenager's 
bedroom  as  a  private  space  filled 
with  her  or  his  things — like  music 
or  computer  or  sports  equipment, 
clothes,  posters,  a  television, 
etc. — is  a  recent  development. 
More  commonly  in  the  past,  the 
bedroom  was  a  shared  space  with 
several  children  sleeping  together 
in  one  bed. 

Today  your  parents'  bedroom 
is  typically  the  most  private  room 
in  the  house.  While  your  friends 
might  be  welcome  in  your 
bedroom,  they  are  not  welcome  in 
your  parents'  bedroom. 


Like  other  rooms  in  a  house, 
the  bathroom  has  changed  from  a 
public  to  a  private  space.  As  a 
public  space  it  was  usually  a 
wooden  structure,  without  running 
water,  in  the  yard,  not  too  far  from 
the  house.  It  was  called  an 
outhouse  or  ordinary.  Through  the 
years,  with  technological 
developments,  with  the  rise  in 
health  standards,  and  the  increase 
in  family  incomes,  it  was  moved  by 
homeowners  closer  to  the  house. 
Eventually  it  was  located  inside 
the  house.  Along  with  indoor 
plumbing  came  a  new  emphasis 


Indoor  bathrooms  with  running  water  have  replaced  outdoor  bathrooms  called 
outhouses,  privies,  or  ordinaries.  Compare  the  privacy  of  outdoor  bathrooms  with 
that  of  indoor  bathrooms.  The  outhouse  is  the  small  building  located  on  the  far  left. 


on  cleanliness.  And  now  where 
one  bathroom  per  house  was  the 
norm  in  1900,  new  houses  are 
built  with  as  many  bathrooms  as 
there  are  bedrooms.  And,  there  is 
even  greater  emphasis  on  the 
privacy  of  a  bathroom. 


From  reading  this  article,  can 
you  make  distinctions  in  your  own 
house  about  its  public  spaces  and 
its  private  places?  What  are  the 
public  and  private  spaces  in  your 
home?  ■ 


What's  going  on? 


Books  to  read 


To  learn  more  about 
identifying  architecture  and 
architectural  styles  in  the  United 
States,  see  What  Style  Is  It?  A 
Guide  to  American  Architecture 
by  John  Poppeliers,  S.  Allen 
Chambers,  Jr.,  and  Nancy  B. 
Schwartz  (Washington,  D.C.: 
Preservation  Press,  1 984); 
Archabet:  An  Architectural 
Alphabet  by  Balthazar  Korab 
(Washington,  D.C.:  Preservation 
Press,  1 985);  Architects  Make 
Zigzags:  Looking  at  Architecture 
from  A  to  Z  by  Roxie  Munro 
(Washington,  D.C.:  Preservation 
Press,  1 986);  Identifying  American 
Architecture:  A  Pictorial  Guide  to 
Styles  and  Terms,  1600-1945  by 
John  J.  G.  Blumenson  (Nashville, 
Tenn.:  American  Association  for 
State  and  Local  History,  1981);  / 
Know  That  Building!  Discovering 
Architecture  with  Activities  and 
Games  by  Jane  D'Alelio 
(Washington,  D.C.:  Preservation 
Press,  1988);  What  It  Feels  Like  To 
Be  a  Building  by  Forrest  Wilson 
(Washington,  D.C.:  Preservation 
Press,  1988). 

To  learn  more  about  the 
history  of  buildings  and  their 
architecture  in  the  United  States, 
see  Early  Architecture  of  the 
South  edited  by  Lisa  C.  Mullins 
(Harrisburg,  Pa.:  National 
Historical  Society,  1987); 
America's  Architectural  Roots: 
Ethnic  Groups  That  Built  America 
edited  by  Dell  Upton  (Washington, 
D.C.:  Preservation  Press,  1987); 
Built  in  the  U.S.A.:  American 
Buildings  from  Airports  to  Zoos 
12  edited  by  Diane  Maddex 


(Washington,  D.C.:  Preservation 
Press,  1985);  Goodbye  History, 
Hello  Hamburger:  An  Anthology  of 
Architectural  Delights  and 
Disasters  by  Ada  Louise  Huxtable 
(Washington,  D.C.:  Preservation 
Press,  1 986);  American  Log 
Buildings:  An  Old  World  Heritage 
by  Terry  G.  Jordan  (Chapel  Hill 
and  London:  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  Press,  1985); 
Houses  by  Mail:  A  Guide  to 
Houses  from  Sears  Roebuck  and 
Company  by  Katherine  Cole 
Stevenson  and  H.  Ward  Jandl, 
edited  by  Diane  Maddex 
(Washington,  D.C.:  Preservation 
Press,  1986);  A  Field  Guide  to 
American  Houses  by  Virginia  and 
Lee  McAlester  (New  York:  Alfred 
A.  Knopf,  1 984);  The  American 
Family  Home:  1800-1 960  by 
Clifford  E.  Clark,  Jr.  (Chapel  Hill 
and  London:  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  Press,  1986); 
Houses  and  Homes:  Exploring 
Their  History  by  Barbara  J.  Howe, 
Delores  A.  Fleming,  Emory  L. 
Kemp,  and  Ruth  Ann  Overbeck, 
Vol.  2,  AASLH  Nearby  History 
Series  (Nashville,  Tenn.:  America 
Association  for  State  and  Local 
History,  n.d.);  Main  Street:  The 
Face  of  Urban  America  by  Carole 
Rifkind  (N.Y:  Harper  and  Row, 
1 977);  and  The  Buildings  of  Main 
Street:  A  Guide  to  American 
Commercial  Architecture  by 
Richard  W.  Longstreth 
(Washington  D.C.:  Preservation 
Press,  1987). 


To  learn  more  about  the 
history  of  architecture  in  North 
Carolina  and  the  state's  unique 


architecture,  see  The  Early 
Architecture  of  North  Carolina:  A 
Pictorial  Survey  by  Frances 
Benjamin  Johnston  and  Thomas 
T  Waterman  (Chapel  Hill:  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  Press, 
1947);  "Unpainted  Aristocracy": 
The  Beach  Cottages  of  Old  Nags 
Head  by  Catherine  W.  Bishir 
(Raleigh:  Archaeology  and 
Historic  Preservation  Section, 
Division  of  Archives  and  History, 
North  Carolina  Department  of 
Cultural  Resources,  1987);  Early 
Twentieth -Century  Suburbs  in 
North  Carolina:  Essays  on  History, 
Architecture,  and  Planning  edited 
by  Catherine  W.  Bishir  and 
Lawrence  S.  Earley  (Raleigh: 
Division  of  Archives  and  History, 
Department  of  Cultural  Resources, 
1985);  Grand  Old  Ladies:  North 
Carolina  Architecture  During  the 
Victorian  Era  edited  by  Marguerite 
Schumann  (Charlotte,  N.C.:  East 
Woods  Press,  1 984);  Carolina 
Dwelling;  Towards  Preservation  of 
Place:  In  Celebration  of  the  North 
Carolina  Vernacular  Landscape 
edited  by  Douglas  Swaim 
(Raleigh:  The  Student  Publication, 
1978). 

To  learn  more  about  the 
architecture  and  architectural 
history  of  specific  North  Carolina 
communities,  there  are  publicly 
printed  publications.  Almost  every 
county  has  had  its  buildings  listed. 
If  you  would  like  to  read  more 
about  your  community's 
architecture,  you  can  borrow 
these  books  at  your  local  library  or 
purchase  them  through  the  State 
Historic  Preservation  Office.  Write 


Sondra  Ward,  State  Historic 
Preservation  Office,  Division  of 
Archives  and  History,  North 
Carolina  Department  of  Cultural 
Resources,  109  East  Jones  Street, 
Raleigh,  NC  27611,  or  call 
(919)  733-4763. 

People  to  contact 

There  are  groups  that  take  an 
interest  in  the  preservation  of 
buildings.  On  the  national  level 
you  can  write  the  National  Trust 
for  Historic  Preservation  at  1785 
Massachusetts  Avenue,  N.W., 
Washington,  DC  20036.  For  more 
information  about  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places, 
National  Park  Service,  write  the 
National  Register  of  Historic 
Places,  United  States  Department 
of  the  Interior,  P.O.  Box  27127, 
Washington,  DC  20013,  or  call 
(202)  343-9566.  In  North  Carolina 
you  can  contact  your  local 
historical  and  architectural 
association  or  write  statewide 
groups  that  include  the  North 
Carolina  Historic  Preservation 
Foundation,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  27644, 
Raleigh,  NC  27611-7644,  (919) 
832-3652;  and  The  North  Carolina 
Chapter  of  the  Victorian  Society  in 
America,  5813  Hedgemoor  Drive, 
Raleigh,  NC  27612  or  321  East 
Lane  Street,  Raleigh,  NC  27601. 

For  more  information  on  what 
the  state  of  North  Carolina  does  in 
historic  preservation,  contact  the 
Archaeology  and  Historic 
Preservation  Section  (State 
Historic  Preservation  Office), 
Division  of  Archives  and  History, 
Department  of  Cultural  Resources, 
109  East  Jones  Street,  Raleigh, 
NC  or  call  (919)  733-4763.  The 
section  maintains  an  office  in 
eastern  North  Carolina  at  117 


West  Street,  Greenville,  N.C. 
27834,  (919)  752-1778;  and  in 
western  North  Carolina  at  13 
Veterans  Drive,  Asheville,  NC 
28805,  (704)  298-5024.  Stagville 
Center,  an  educational  and 
cultural  center  administered  by 
the  Division  of  Archives  and 
History,  sponsors  ongoing 
preservation -related  workshops 
and  conferences  such  the 
Seventh  Conference  on  Restoring 
Gardens  and  Landscapes 
(Gardening  for  Pleasure  in  the 
South),  which  was  held  October 
5-7, 1989.  For  information  on 
workshops  and  conferences,  write 
The  Stagville  Center,  P.O.  Box 
71217,  Durham,  NC  27722-1217, 
or  call  (919)  620-0120.  The  Main 
Street  Program,  administered  by 
the  North  Carolina  Department  of 
Economic  and  Community 
Development,  works  with 
rebuilding  downtowns.  For  more 
information  write  Main  Street 
Program,  Division  of  Community 
Assistance,  P.O.  Box  27687, 
Raleigh,  NC  27611,  or  call  (919) 
733-2850. 


On  the  road 

On  your  next  trip  across  the 
state,  you  may  see  a  lot  of 
buildings  that  are  important 
historically  or  architecturally. 
Some  of  these  buildings  are  at 
sites  operated  by  the  Historic  Sites 
Section,  Division  of  Archives  and 
History.  We  have  listed  the  sites 
by  region.  Before  visiting  the 
site,  you  may  wish  to  write  or  call 
them  for  directions  and  hours  of 
operation.  The  sites  in  the  coastal 
plain  are:  Bentonville 
Battleground,  Box  27,  Newton 
Grove,  NC  28366,  (919)  594-0789; 
Aycock  Birthplace,  Box  207, 
Fremont,  NC  27830,  (919)  242- 
5581 ;  Brunswick  Town,  Route  1 , 


Box  55,  Winnabow,  NC  28479, 
(919)  371-6613;  Caswell- Neuse, 
Box  3043,  Kinston,  NC  28501, 
(919)  522-2091;  Historic  Halifax, 
Box  406,  Halifax,  NC  27839,  (919) 
583-7191;  Iredell  House,  105  East 
Church  Street,  Edenton,  NC 
27932,  (919)  482-2637;  Somerset 
Place,  Box  215,  Creswell,  NC 
27928,  (919)  797-4560;  and 
Historic  Bath,  Box  148,  Bath,  NC 
27808,  (919)  923-3971. 


The  historic  sites  in  the 
piedmont  are:  Duke  Homestead, 
2828  Duke  Homestead  Road, 
Durham,  NC  27705,  (919)  477- 
5498;  Bennett  Place,  4409  Bennett 
Memorial  Road,  Durham,  NC 
27705,  (919)  383-4345;  Alamance 
Battleground,  5803  South  N.C.  62, 
Burlington,  NC  27215,  (919)  227- 
4785;  House  in  the  Horseshoe, 
Route  3,  Box  924,  Sanford,  NC 
27330,  (919)  947-2051;  Charlotte 
Hawkins  Brown  Memorial,  P.O. 
Box  B,  Sedalia,  NC  27342,  or  call 
(919)  449-4846;  and 
Spencer  Shops  and  The  North 
Carolina  Transportation  Museum, 
P.O.  Box  165,  Spencer,  NC  28159, 
(704)  636-2889. 


The  sites  in  the  mountains 
are:  Wolfe  Memorial,  P.O.  Box 
7143,  Asheville,  NC  28807,  (704) 
253-8304;  and  Vance  Birthplace, 
91 1  Reems  Creek  Road, 
Weaverville,  NC  28787,  (704) 
645-6706. 


The  Division  of  Archives  and 
History  also  administers  Tryon 
Palace,  613  Pollock  Street,  New 
Bern,  NC  28460,  call  (919)  637- 
2452;  and  the  State  Capitol, 
Capitol  Square,  Raleigh,  NC 
27611,(919)733-4994.  ■ 


Public  buildings:  something 
for  everybody 


by  Renee  Gledhill-Earley 
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Before  reading  further  take  a 
minute  to  consider  your 
county's  courthouse,  the 
local  fire  station,  your  school,  the 
nearby  post  office,  or  the  hospital. 
How  are  these  buildings  alike? 
How  are  they  different?  Are  they 
built  of  the  same  materials?  Do 
they  have  the  same  size  and 
shape?  Where  are  they  located? 
Who  paid  for  them  to  be  built,  and 
why  were  they  built? 

These  buildings  look  very 
different  from  one  another.  The 
older  ones  are  constructed  of 
brick,  stone,  or  wood  while  the 
newer  ones  are  built  of  steel  and 
glass.  They  vary  in  size  from  one 
room  to  hundreds  of  rooms.  Yet 
they  share  a  common  bond.  Each 
of  these  buildings  was  paid  for 
with  taxes  collected  from  the 
citizens  of  a  city  or  county  and 
built  to  serve  local  needs.  These 
buildings  are  known  collectively 
as  public  buildings  because  they 
were  financed  with  public  funds 
and  constructed  by  a  government 
to  benefit  the  public.  The 
courthouse,  fire  station,  school, 
post  office,  and  hospital  are  only  a 
sampling  of  the  public  buildings 
found  in  every  American  town, 
county,  and  state.  Other  public 


The  Belhaven  City 
Hall,  Beaufort 
County,  is  an 
example  of  a 
building  whose  use 
has  changed  over 
the  years.  When  it 
was  first  opened  in 
1911,  it  was  used 
as  a  town  hall  and 
a  farmers'  market. 
The  city  clerk's 
office  was  located 
between  two  meat 
stalls.  Later  the 
farmers'  market 
portion  of  the 
building  was  used 
to  house  fire 
trucks,  and  then  in 
1954  the  fire  trucks 
were  removed  to 
make  way  for 
offices  and  the 
police  department. 
The  second-story 
public  auditorium 
is  now  a  museum. 


Because  they 
wanted  to  combine 
a  public  theater 
and  their  city  hall 
into  one  building, 
Wilmington's  city 
fathers  had  to 
obtain  the 
permission  of  the 
North  Carolina 
General  Assembly 
to  raise  public 
funds  for  Thalian 
Hall.  Completed  in 
1858,  the  building 
still  serves  as  the 
city  hall.  The 
theater  where 
"Buffalo  Bill"  Cody 
and  Indians  put  on 
a  "Wild  West 
Show"  in  1877 
continues  to  be 
used  for  dramatic 
performances 
today. 


The  Swain  County 
courthouse  in 
Bryson  City, 
replaced  by  a  new 
building,  is  now 
being  used  as  a 
senior  citizens' 
center.  Can  you 
think  of  reasons 
why  a  new 
courthouse  was 
built?  Why  do  you 
think  that  the  old 
one  was  not  torn 
down  but  used  in  a 
different  way? 
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buildings  include  city  and  town 
halls,  jails,  museums,  libraries, 
farmers'  markets,  and  county  or 
state  fair  buildings.  Can  you  think 
of  others? 

Every  North  Carolina  county 
is  required  to  have  a  courthouse. 
This  has  been  the  rule  since  1722 
when  the  colonial  assembly 
instructed  the  justices  of  each 
precinct  to  purchase  an  acre  of 
land,  construct  a  building  to  hold 
court,  and  try  criminals.  The  early 
courthouses  were  usually  small 
wooden  buildings  containing  a 
courtroom,  jury  room,  and 
sometimes  a  jail.  The  location  of 
the  county  seat  was  often  hotly 
debated.  The  county  seat  is  the 
town  where  the  courthouse  is 
located.  The  town  where  the 
courthouse  was  built  benefited 
because  people  from  the 
surrounding  county  came  into 
town  to  attend  trial,  register  a 


deed,  or  pay  their  taxes.  They  also 
needed  to  sell  things  or  buy 
things,  and  merchants  profited 
from  their  purchases.  To 
emphasize  the  importance  of  the 
courthouse,  the  county 
commissioners  sometimes 
selected  a  site  in  the  middle  of 
town.  They  reserved  an  entire 
block  or  square  for  the 
courthouse  and  other  court- 
related  structures.  One  structure 
might  have  been  the  county  jail  or 
the  clerk's  office  where  official 
documents  were  kept,  including 
deeds,  wills,  and  tax  records. 

As  a  county's  responsibilities 
and  population  grew,  the  small 
wooden  courthouse  was  replaced 
by  larger  buildings  of  brick  or 
stone.  With  each  replacement  the 
county  commissioners  always 
tried  to  build  the  best,  most  up-to- 
date,  and  impressive  building  that 
the  county  could  afford.  After  all 


the  courthouse  reflected  the 
county's  prosperity  and  progress. 
It  also  symbolized  the  importance 
of  the  court's  responsibility  to 
ensure  that  the  laws  were 
enforced  and  that  the  citizens  of 
the  community  received  justice. 
Sometimes  county  commissioners 
preferred  not  to  tear  down  the  old 
courthouse  when  it  became  too 
small  or  outdated.  Instead  they 
selected  a  different  location  for  a 
new  courthouse  and  found 
another  use  for  the  former 
courthouse.  Former  courthouses 
have  been  converted  to  county 
museums,  arts  centers,  or 
libraries.  For  this  reason  North 
Carolina  has  approximately  115 
courthouse  buildings  in  its  100 
counties. 

Like  county  governments, 
town  and  city  governments 
needed  buildings  to  house  offices 
that  provided  public  services. 


Many  post  offices 
were  built  during 
the  Depression  by 
the  Works  Progress 
Administration 
(WPA),  a  part  of  the 
United  States 
government. 
Construction  of 
post  offices 
provided  jobs  and 
resulted  in  many 
handsome  public 
buildings.  This  post 
office,  built  in  1939 
in  Boone,  Watauga 
County,  features  a 
lobby  mural  of 
young  Daniel 
Boone  on  a 
hunting  expedition 
in  that  county. 


J.  S.  Dorton  Arena, 
State  Fairgrounds, 
Raleigh,  was  built 
in  1952.  It 
combines  modern 
materials  and 
revolutionary 
building  design  to 
provide  a  large 
uninterrupted 
space  for  exhibits 
and  concerts. 


The  Roanoke 
Rapids  Junior- 
Senior  High  School 
was  one  of  the 
largest,  costliest, 
and  best-designed 
public  school 
buildings  when  it 
was  built  in  1921.  It 
was  built  during  a 
period  of  rapid 
improvement  in 
educational 
systems  and 
facilities.  While 
many  other 
schools  built 
during  this  period 
have  been  closed 
or  converted,  it  has 
not  undergone 
renovation  for  use 
as  housing  for  the 
elderly  or  as  a 
community  arts 
center.  It  is  still 
being  used  as  a 
school. 
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Thus  town  and  city  halls  were 
built  and  often  looked  very  much 
like  courthouses.  Fire  stations 
became  necessary  as  towns 
developed,  buildings  were 
constructed  closer  and  closer 
together,  and  the  communities 
began  to  provide  fire  protection.  In 
some  communities  the  local 
officials  decided  that  the  city  hall 
should  be  built  to  serve  several 
public  purposes.  In  Wilmington, 
New  Hanover  County,  the  city  hall 
also  contains  a  public 
auditorium /theater.  In  Belhaven, 
Beaufort  County,  the  town  hall 
provided  space  for  a  farmers' 
market,  which  was  later  converted 
into  the  fire  and  police 
departments.  In  Chapel  Hill, 
Orange  County,  the  town  hall 
housed  the  fire  department  and 
jail,  and  it  now  serves  as  a  shelter 
for  the  homeless. 


Public  buildings  were 
financed  with  public  funds  and 
were  designed  to  benefit  the 
citizens  who  paid  taxes  to  build 
them.  This  public  financing 
sometimes  poses  problems  when 
the  buildings  become  too  small  or 
when  they  no  longer  meet  the 
standards  or  purposes  for  which 
they  were  built.  School  buildings 
in  North  Carolina  are  good 
examples  of  this  problem.  Many 
date  from  the  1920s  and  1930s 
and  no  longer  meet  the 
requirements  for  public  schools. 
What  do  you  do  with  a  school 
building  that  can  no  longer  be 
used  as  a  school?  To  solve  this 
problem  and  to  avoid  tearing 
down  these  old  schools,  some 
school  boards  are  turning  the 
buildings  over  to  local 
preservation  groups  or  developers 


for  reuse.  After  renovation,  the 
schools  once  again  serve  the 
citizens  of  the  community  as 
housing  for  the  elderly  (Edenton, 
Salisbury,  Lexington),  art  centers 
(Hickory,  Durham),  libraries 
(Spencer),  community  day  care 
and  service  centers  for  the  young 
and  old  (Raleigh,  Clinton, 
Madison),  and  sometimes  as  city 
halls  (Benson,  Scotland  Neck). 

Public  buildings,  whether 
new  or  old,  reflect  the  needs  of 
the  local  community.  Within  that 
community,  the  buildings 
symbolize  growth,  prosperity,  and 
order.  The  story  of  their  use  also 
tells  a  story  about  the  community 
or  county  where  they  are  located. 
Understanding  the  history  and  use 
of  any  public  building  often  helps 
us  to  understand  the  history  of  the 
community  or  county  that  built  it. 
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Life  in  the  city:  neighborhoods 


by  Charlotte  V.  Brown 


What  is  a  neighborhood 
and  what  makes  it 
special  to  you? 
Neighborhoods  are  sections  of 
towns  or  cities  that  have 
established  sets  of  boundaries, 
whose  inhabitants  have  common 
interests,  and  whose  houses  have 
common  architectural  features. 
Neighborhoods  have  unique 
histories  that  record  the  growth  of 
North  Carolina  from  a  rural  state  to 
a  more  urban  one. 

North  Carolina's  early  villages 
grew  up  around  river  or  sea 
ports — for  coastal  or  overseas 


commerce,  fast  moving  rivers — for 
mill  machinery  power,  and  major 
crossroads  and  railroad 
junctions — for  internal  commerce. 
In  these  villages,  the  houses 
mingled  with  stores  along  the 
"main"  or  "broad"  streets  and  the 
side  streets.  As  these  commercial 
areas  grew,  people  moved  away 
from  their  traffic  and  noise.  The 
new  housing  areas  they  moved  to 
created  an  irregular  ring  around 
the  village  centers.  Slave  families 
lived  near  their  owners,  and  black 
and  white  families  intermingled  in 


a  living  pattern  that  was  dominant 
until  after  the  Reconstruction 
period  (1865-1876).  In  the  late 
1 800s  and  early  1 900s,  most  of 
North  Carolina's  downtowns  were 
rebuilt.  They  were  rebuilt  because 
of  changes  brought  by  the  growth 
in  manufacturing,  transportation, 
and  population  that  occurred  in 
North  Carolina  after  the  Civil  War. 
Your  town  probably  consists 
mostly  of  post-Civil  War 
neighborhoods. 


One  familiar  neighborhood 
type  in  the  piedmont  is  the  "textile 
mill  village."  It  was  created  by  the 
textile  millowner  who  erected 
small,  simple  single-family  houses 
or  duplexes  along  one  or  two 
streets  near  the  mill.  Duplexes  are 


two  apartments  built  to  look  like 
one  house.  He  rented  these 
dwellings  to  the  millworkers. 
Sometimes  these  villages  had  a 
church,  a  general  store,  and  a 
post  office.  In  the  piedmont,  the 
towns  of  Concord  and  Kannapolis 


in  Cabarrus  County  contain 
famous  mill  villages.  Today  almost 
every  piedmont  town  has  at  least 
one  neighborhood  that  was  a 
former  mill  village. 


In  many  piedmont 
towns  like  Roxboro, 
Person  County, 
textile  millowners 
built  housing  for 
their  workers  near 
the  mill  (Above, 
right).  Some  of 
these  housing 
areas  have  been 
incorporated  into 
neighborhoods  in 
towns  like  this  one 
in  Concord, 
Cabarrus  County 
(Below,  right). 


Another  familiar  type  is  the 
Victorian  neighborhood  of  the  late 
1800s.  Good  examples  are  the 
earliest  sections  of  Charlotte's 
Dilworth  and  Winston-Salem's 
West  End.  These  neighborhoods 
were  created  by  land  speculators. 
A  speculator  would  buy  a  large 
plot  of  land  near  the  busy 


downtown  area.  Then  he  would 
subdivide  it  into  small  lots.  A 
builder  would  be  hired  to  erect 
homes  to  rent  or  to  sell.  The 
speculator  hoped  that,  by  buying 
land  in  a  good  location  and 
placing  houses  on  it,  he  could 
attract  buyers  so  that  he  could  sell 
the  houses  and  make  a  profit.  This 


speculative  housing,  as  it  is  called, 
might  be  small  cottages  or  two- 
story  houses.  Many  of  these 
houses  would  have  features 
important  to  its  inhabitants — a 
porch,  a  yard,  a  garden,  and  a 
stylish  appearance. 


"Country  Homes  and  Country  Air, 
Twenty  Minutes  from  thr  Square." 

MYERS  PARK- 

— is  a  place  where  people  live. 

— consists  of  e'even  hundred  acres  on  a  hill,  overlooking 
Charlotte  and  the?  surrounding  country. 

— includes  in  its  plan  of  development  definite  provision 
for  beauty  as  well  as  utility. 

— offers  exceptional  opportunities  for  a  healthy,  happy 
life  for  every  member  of  the  family. 
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MORE  ROOM. 

What's  life  in  a  city?    There's  no  room  to 

Men  are  crowded  in  corners  and  scantei 
Too  near  to  be  neighbors,  too  fretful  for  frit 
Each  man  jostles  each  as  he  seeks  his  o\ 
There  are  folks  underneath  you,  and  folks  o\ 
And  the  noise  of  the  street  comes  to  vex  yc 
The  jangle  of  car-bells,  the  cab-whistle  shri 
All  the  hum  and  the  whir  and  the  dust  o 
nding  all  day  and  grows  louder  a 
e  against  comfort  and  banish  delij 
)ff  for  the  country— the  singing. of 
tghter  of  children,  the  lowing  ol 
ss  and  blue  heavens,  bright  water, 
>m  enough,  room  enough,  room  anc 


In  the  early  1900s, 
many 

neighborhoods  in 
North  Carolina 
grew  under  the 
influence  of 
speculators.  They 
used  promotional 
material  to  attract 
homebuyers  (Above 
and  below,  left). 
Suburbs,  or 
subdivisions,  are 
still  being 
developed  outside 
of  many  North 
Carolina  cities 
today  (Below,  right). 
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Many  early  1900s 
neighborhoods  in 
North  Carolina 
grew  away  from  the 
center  of  town 
towards  their 
outskirts.  In  the 
larger  cities, 
"streetcar  suburbs" 
were  developed 
along  the  streetcar 
routes.  Streetcars 
carried 

homeowners  from 
their 

neighborhoods  to 
their  jobs 
downtown. 
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The  developers  of  the 
Dilworth  neighborhood  allowed 
people  to  rent  their  houses  and 
then  apply  the  rent  to  the  purchase 
of  the  property,  like  "buying  on 
time."  In  the  early  1900s,  banks 
made  it  possible  for  people  to  take 
out  mortgages.  Buyers  pledged 
the  value  of  the  house  against  their 
obligation  to  pay  for  it  over  time. 
This  practice  allowed  many  North 
Carolinians  the  first  opportunity  to 
own  their  own  homes! 

As  Victorian  neighborhoods 
filled  up  in  the  early  1900s, 
speculators  sought  new  land.  This 
land  was  even  further  from  the 
downtown  areas  but  located  near 
trolley  or  bus  lines.  These 
neighborhoods  had  "modern" 
conveniences  like  electricity, 
indoor  plumbing,  sidewalks,  and 
newly  planted  trees.  A  school  or 
small  shopping  area  might  be 
nearby.  Raleigh's  Hayes  Barton 


and  Greensboro's  Fisher  Park 
neighborhoods  grew  as 
speculative  builders  studied  taste, 
income,  and  personal  ambitions. 
They  wanted  to  build  houses  that 
appealed  to  the  potential  buyer  or 
renter. 

After  World  War  II,  cars  could 
carry  peopie  further  away  from  the 
city  centers.  House  lots  became 
bigger,  and  houses  were  built 
further  apart.  Every  city,  regardless 
of  size,  acquired  new  housing 
areas  even  further  from  the 
downtown  area  near  or  beyond 
the  city  limits.  These  were  called 
suburbs.  They  had  names  like 
"Homewood  Acres"  or  "Pleasant 
Valley."  New  parks,  schools,  and 
shopping  areas  encouraged  or 
followed  this  growth.  Suburbs, 
neighborhoods  away  from 
downtowns  and  outside  the  cities, 
replaced  neighborhoods  near 
downtowns  and  inside  the  cities. 


Today  suburban 
neighborhoods  ring  every  North 
Carolina  city  and  town  where 
farms  and  plantations  used  to  be. 
Suburban  shopping  centers 
compete  with  downtown  business. 
But  North  Carolinians  are  finding, 
as  have  people  all  across  America, 
that  the  city  center  has  unique 
attractions.  New  downtown 
neighborhoods  created  by 
apartments  and  condominiums  are 
beginning  to  appear  to  replace 
single  family  housing. 

Whether  it  is  called  a 
neighborhood  or  a  suburb,  where 
you  live  represents  an  important 
part  of  your  history.  And  where 
you  live  represents  the  history  of 
North  Carolina's  transformation 
from  a  primarily  rural,  agricultural 
state  into  one  with  important 
urban  centers.  ■ 


Life  in  the  city:  downtowns 


by  Rodney  L.  Swink 


North  Carolina's  downtowns 
are  a  critical  link  in 
understanding  the  history 
of  our  towns  and  cities.  North 
Carolina's  towns  and  cities  were 
initially  developed  as  river  ports  or 
seaports,  as  manufacturing 
centers,  and  railroad  junctions  or 
crossroads  trade  centers.  Their 
downtowns  became  the  focus  for 
social,  governmental,  and 
business  activities. 

What  is  a  downtown?  A 
downtown  is  usually  located  in  the 
middle  of  a  town  or  city  and  is  its 
business  center.  Early  downtowns 
in  North  Carolina  may  have 
consisted  of  only  a  general  store 
where  people  bought 
merchandise  and  exchanged 
information.  As  demand  grew, 
additional  professional  services 
and  business  services  developed. 
These  might  have  included  a 
bank,  a  post  office,  a  doctor's 


office,  and  special  retail  stores. 
Churches  were  built,  and  city  halls 
and  courthouses  were  erected. 
Downtowns  became  the  center  of 
almost  all  activities. 

This  pattern  was  true  from  the 
beginnings  of  cities  in  North 
Carolina  until  World  War  II.  Shortly 
after  World  War  II,  a  series  of 
changes  shifted  the  focus  from 
North  Carolina's  downtowns.  The 
reasons  are  many.  Because  of 
major  efforts  to  create  affordable 
homes,  people  began  to  move 
away  from  housing  areas  near  the 
downtown  areas.  The  federal 
government  created  the  interstate 
highways  program,  which  opened 
up  the  countryside  to 
development.  Mass  production  of 
consumer  goods  and  baby  boom 
growth  also  fueled  suburban 
development.  Suburban  means 
located  in  the  suburbs,  the  areas 
on  the  edges  of  towns  or  cities. 


These  changes  drew  people  away 
from  downtowns.  As  a  result,  in 
cities,  downtowns  began  to 
decline.  Businesses  moved  or 
closed.  Buildings  were  left  vacant 
and,  in  some  cases,  torn  down. 
People  lost  interest  in  the  area 
where  their  communities  first 
developed. 

Today,  however,  the  situation 
is  being  turned  around,  and  this  is 
good  news  for  downtowns. 
People  are  rediscovering  the 
uniqueness  and  history  that 
downtowns  represent.  They  are 
pleased  that  they  still  have  these 
buildings  in  their  communities' 
centers.  People  are  now 
appreciating  older  buildings  with 
their  unique  architectural  features 
and  history.  By  studying  the 
buildings,  they  are  learning  about 
the  skills  of  the  earlier  craftsmen, 


Downtowns  have  changed  over  time.  They  were  a  focus  of  activity  in  many  communities  until  people  began  moving  their  homes  and 
24  business  to  the  outskirts  of  town.  Today  more  and  more  people  are  using  downtowns  for  business  and  pleasure. 


Buildings  like  this  1903  Citizens/ First  National  Bank  Building  await  a  new  use  in  a  North  Carolina  downtown.  The  arched  windows, 
extensive  use  of  granite,  and  decorations  all  contribute  to  the  visual  uniqueness  and  appeal  of  an  older  downtown  building  (Above, 
left).  More  and  more  people  are  studying  downtown  buildings  to  learn  about  their  history  and  the  craftsmen  who  built  the  buildings 
(Above,  right). 


the  tasks  of  individuals  who  hired 
them  to  do  the  work,  and  the 
individual  styles  and  architecture 
of  these  buildings. 

People  are  beginning  to  not 
only  save  their  downtowns  for 
historical  and  architectural  value 
but  also  to  reuse  them  for  other 
activities.  Today  we  still  see  the 
traditional  government,  legal,  and 
business  uses  of  buildings 
downtown.  But  we  are  also  seeing 
computer  stores,  health  clubs, 
dance  studios,  cultural  activities  of 
all  types,  and  even  housing. 


North  Carolina  downtowns 
have  support  in  the  North  Carolina 
Main  Street  program.  The  North 
Carolina  Main  Street  program 
works  with  towns  and  cities  so 
that  they  can  take  advantage  of 
their  downtowns  and  their 
preservation  opportunities.  By 
assisting  people  in  understanding 
their  history,  the  program  is  aiding 
them  in  regaining  pride  in  their 
city  centers.  With  that  knowledge, 
they  are  able  to  preserve  and 
protect  their  downtowns.  They  are 
also  able  to  find  new  uses  for 
downtown  buildings,  once  again 


making  them  the  social,  cultural, 
and  commercial  centers  of  the 
community. 

It  is  important  that  we 
continue  to  preserve  and  protect 
our  physical  history.  Not  only  does 
this  help  us  to  learn  about 
ourselves  and  our  cities  but  it  also 
helps  us  to  develop  pride  in  our 
heritage.  Preservation  of 
downtowns  allows  us  to  take 
advantage  of  the  strengths  and 
skills  of  the  people  who  planned 
and  built  them.  By  using 
downtowns  of  the  past,  we  are 
creating  some  very  special 
centers  for  the  future.  ■ 
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Student  involvement 

by  Lisa  M.  O'Neil 

Roxboro  club  takes  top  honors  in  historic  preservation 


This  year  the  Historic 
Preservation  Foundation  of 
North  Carolina,  Inc.  selected 
the  Southern  Junior  High  Tar  Heel 
Junior  Historians,  Roxboro,  as 
winners  of  the  Youth  Preservation 
Award.  Southern's  junior  historian 
club  won  the  award  for  its  work  in 
preserving  a  Person  County 
smokehouse  built  in  1857. 

Faculty  advisers  Wanda 
Bowes  and  Laura  Tuck  led  twenty- 
six  students  and  other  volunteers  in 
restoring  the  smokehouse  located 
on  the  T.  Jack  Crumpton  farm  in 
the  Allensville  community. 
Crumpton  was  interested  in 
renovating  the  homeplace  with 
hopes  of  including  it  in  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places.  When 
the  students  began  to  look  for  a 
preservation  project,  the  Crumpton 
family  offered  the  Crumpton 
property,  which  includes  a  cluster 
of  buildings  dating  as  far  back  as 
the  1700's. 

The  junior  historian  club 
worked  on  the  homestead  to 
preserve  samples  of  architectural 
history  for  the  future.  Club 
members  had  become  aware  of 
the  need  to  preserve  North 
Carolina  buildings  during  the 
school  year.  In  the  fall  students 


traveled  to  Durham  to  view  historic 
sites.  They  visited  Duke  Homestead 
(ancestral  home  of  the  Duke  family) 
and  Bennett  Place  (site  of 
negotiations  leading  to  the  largest 
Confederate  surrender  of  the  Civil 
War).  They  also  toured  West  Point 
on  the  Eno,  which  contains  a 
historical  re-creation  of  the  West 
Point  Mill  community. 

When  it  came  time  to  select  a 
project  to  enter  in  statewide 
competition,  the  students  chose  not 
to  work  on  a  building  that  had  an 
exciting  and  famous  history,  like 
some  of  the  buildings  at  historic 
sites  they  had  visited.  Sally  Poland 
of  the  Historic  Preservation 
Foundation,  who  served  on  the 
committee  that  reviewed  the 
restored  smokehouse,  commented 
that  she  "was  impressed  that  the 
students  had  chosen  a  humble 
building."  She  pointed  out  that 
although  the  smokehouse  is  not  a 
grand  structure,  it  is  an  important 
kind  of  building  to  preserve.  It 
serves  as  an  example  of  a  typical 
North  Carolina  building  that  "used 
to  be  so  plentiful  on  the  state's 
working  plantations.  But  now  that 
there  is  no  longer  a  function  for 
these  smokehouses,  they  are 
disappearing,  and  it  was  great  that 


this  group  worked  on  a  building 
that  otherwise  would  probably 
have  just  continued  deteriorating." 

The  smokehouse  had  not 
deteriorated  severely  before  club 
members  began  their  project 
planning.  In  order  to  find  out  how 
to  carry  out  preservation  work,  the 
club  contacted  Mitch  Wilds,  a 
senior  restoration  specialist  with 
the  North  Carolina  State  Historic 
Preservation  Office.  Wilds  toured 
the  historic  compound  at  the 
Crumpton  farm  and  discovered 
that  "the  smokehouse  was  in 
structurally  good  repair."  Wilds 
then  went  to  the  school  to  give  a 
talk  and  a  slide  presentation  on 
historic  preservation.  Like  Poland 
he  emphasized  the  importance  of 
preserving  the  smokehouse 
because  "there  aren't  many 
buildings  still  surviving  that  have 
remained  in  the  same  family  for  as 
long  as  this  one." 

Wilds  recommended  that  the 
students  sand  down  the  wooden 
building,  give  it  a  primer  coat, 
paint  it,  and  fix  the  roof.  "The 
students  did  essentially  cosmetic 
work,"  he  said.  "It  was  a  Tom 
Sawyer-type  project.  I'm  sure  the 
kids  had  a  good  time  on  a 
Saturday  with  cans  of  paint  and 


brushes,  and  I'm  sure  they  had  a 
lot  of  fun  and  went  home  pretty 
messy."  Club  adviser  Wanda 
Bowes  confirmed  Wilds's 
assertion  by  saying,  "The  students 
were  very  happy  about  the  project, 
but  they  really  had  to  work!" 

The  club  spent  all  day 
Saturday,  April  22, 1989,  working 
on  the  restoration.  In  addition  to 
the  painting  job,  students  removed 
deteriorated  boards  and  replaced 
them  with  solid  boards  from  the 
same  period.  On  other  parts  of  the 
farm  they  cleaned  out  a  stable 
believed  to  have  been  built  around 
1790.  And  they  dug  out  an  old 


Harris,  president  of  the  club, 
accepted  the  award  during  a 
ceremony  at  Peace  College. 

Winning  the  Youth 
Preservation  Award  generated 
enthusiasm  for  and  interest  in  the 
club.  The  project  was  featured  in  a 
local  Roxboro  paper,  in  the  July 
issue  of  the  Historic  Preservation 
Foundation  of  North  Carolina,  Inc., 
newsletter  North  Carolina 
Preservation,  and  in  the  Tar  Heel 
Junior  Historian  Association's 
newsletter  Crossroads.  Club 
advisers  later  held  a  second 
ceremony  for  the  students,  where 
they  handed  out  commemorative 


pins  made  of  copper  from  the 
dome  of  the  state  Capitol  Building. 
Adviser  Laura  Tuck  explained  that, 
because  the  pins  came  from  a 
restored  building,  she  hoped  they 
would  help  "carry  the  spirit  of 
preservation  over  to  next  year." 

The  junior  historians'  work 
this  year  will  ensure  them  great 
success  in  the  future.  Tuck  said, 
"Having  the  articles  written  about 
them,  getting  to  go  to  Raleigh,  and 
being  recognized  in  front  of  their 
peers  did  a  lot  for  our  students." 
The  smokehouse  restoration  was 
a  project  where  junior  historians 
learned  by  doing.  Students  gained 


walkway  and  found  the  original 
rocks  laid  to  the  estate  home. 
During  the  day  they  uncovered  a 
variety  of  artifacts,  including  mule 
collars,  medicine  bottles,  and  old 
canning  jars. 

Bowes  remarked,  "The 
students  said  they  learned  more 
that  day  about  the  past  than  they 
ever  had  before.  They  were  really 
excited  about  it."  They  were  so 
excited  that  all  of  those  who 
participated  in  the  preservation  of 
the  smokehouse  traveled  to  Tar 
Heel  Junior  Historian  Awards  Day 
held  in  Raleigh,  May  25-26.  Dan 


active  experience  in  historic 
preservation,  and  they  learned  to 
be  excited  about  knowing  the 
history  of  their  own  community 
and  of  North  Carolina.  Perhaps 
more  important  they  learned  to  be 
concerned  about  preserving 
samples  of  that  history.  ■ 
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Photography  captures  North  Carolina's  historic  architecture 


Junior  Historians  who 
participated  in  the  1989 
Historic  Architecture 
Photography  Contest  know  how 
important  it  is  to  use  photography 
to  capture  the  character  of  the 
state's  historic  structures. 
Examining  old  North  Carolina 
homes  and  buildings — and 
capturing  their  images  on  film — 
helps  students  to  acquire  an 
appreciation  for  the  architectural 


details,  for  the  way  the  buildings 
were  built,  and  for  the  people  who 
built  them. 

Since  1979  the  State  Historic 
Preservation  Office  of  the  North 
Carolina  Division  of  Archives  and 
History  has  sponsored  the  contest 
in  an  effort  to  introduce  students 
to  elementary  photography  as  a 
tool  for  researching  and 
understanding  history.  This  year 
thirty-five  students  from  nine  clubs 


submitted  eighty-two  entries  for 
judging  in  the  categories  of 
architectural  detail, 
barns/outbuildings,  houses, 
industrial/commercial  buildings, 
and  institutional/public  buildings. 
Students  won  cash  awards  of 
$20.00  for  first  place,  $10.00  for 
second  place,  and  $5.00  for  third 
place  in  each  of  the  five 
categories.  Names  of  this  year's 
winners  and  the  photographs  they 
submitted  appear  below.  ■ 


Architectural  detail 

First  place 

Danyel  Cline,  Iredell  Blues,  Troutman 
Middle  School,  Troutman. 

Second  place 

Jessica  Price,  Iredell  Blues,  Troutman 
Middle  School,  Troutman. 

Third  place 

Stephanie  Wilson,  George  Watts  Tar 
Heel  Junior  Historians,  George  Watts 
Elementary  School,  Durham. 


Houses 

First  place 

Alainya  Flannagan,  Knotts  Island 
Junior  Historians,  Knotts  Island 
School,  Knotts  Island. 

Second  place 
Alainya  Flannagan,  Knotts  Island 
Junior  Historians,  Knotts  Island 
School,  Knotts  Island. 

Third  place 

Stephanie  Nantz,  Iredell  Blues, 
Troutman  Middle  School,  Troutman. 
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Danyel  Cline,  first 
place, 

architectural 
detail,  Tower 
House, 
Statesville. 


Alainya 

Flannagan,  first 
place,  houses, 
John  Jones 
House,  Knotts 
Island. 


Alainya 

Flannagan,  first 
place, 
barns/ 
outbuildings, 
Sack  Fentress 
Barn,  Knotts 
Island. 


Barns/outbuildings 

First  place 

Alainya  Flannagan,  Knotts  Island 
Junior  Historians,  Knotts  Island 
School,  Knotts  Island. 

Second  place 
Stacey  Collier,  Yellow  Jacket 
Historians,  John  Graham  Middle 
School,  Warrenton. 

Third  place 

Joanna  Wheeler,  Parkwood  History 
Cubs,  Parkwood  Middle  School, 
Monroe. 


Julie  Michelle 
Cleveland,  first 
place, 
industrial/ 
commercial 
buildings,  Grimes 
Mill,  Salisbury. 


Joanna 

Wheelerjirst 

place, 

institutional/ 
public  buildings, 
church,  Marvin. 


Industrial/commercial 
buildings 

First  place 

Julie  Michelle  Cleveland,  North 
Rowan  Middle  School  THJHC,  North 
Rowan  Middle  School,  East  Spencer. 

Second  place 

Joanna  Wheeler,  Parkwood  History 
Cubs,  Parkwood  Middle  School, 
Monroe. 

Third  place 

Shelly  McCoy,  Iredell  Blues,  Troutman 
Middle  School,  Troutman. 


Institutional/public  buildings 

First  place 

Joanna  Wheeler,  Parkwood  History 
Cubs,  Parkwood  Middle  School, 
Monroe. 

Second  place 
Julie  Michelle  Cleveland,  North 
Rowan  Middle  School  THJHC,  North 
Rowan  Middle  School,  East  Spencer. 

Third  place 

Thomas  Rollinson,  Yellow  Jacket 
Historians,  John  Graham  Middle 
School,  Warrenton. 


Life  in  the  country:  rural 
preservation 


by  Michael  T.  Southern 


Abandoned  and  run-down 
farmhouses,  barns,  and 
i  country  stores  are 
common  sights  along  rural  roads 
in  many  parts  of  North  Carolina. 
Some  people  think  these  places 
are  eyesores  that  should  be  torn 
down.  Other  people  see  a  beauty 
in  them.  They  believe  that  these 
forgotten  places  have  the  power 
to  tell  stories  about  the  past  if  we 
would  only  "listen"  with  our  eyes 
and  imaginations.  Whatever 
people  might  feel  about  these  old 
buildings,  hundreds  of  rural 
places  built  and  used  by  North 
Carolinians  will  vanish  in  just  a 
few  more  years.  Because  most  of 
North  Carolina  history  is  the  story 
of  rural  and  agricultural  people, 
the  loss  of  these  rural  buildings 
means  the  loss  of  important 
aspects  of  our  state's  history. 

This  loss  of  buildings  in  rural 
North  Carolina  is  happening  as 
the  preservation  of  historic 


buildings  occurs  everyday  in 
North  Carolina  towns  and  cities.  It 
is  not  unusual  to  see  townspeople 
actively  involved  in  historic 
preservation.  They  may  be  fixing 
houses  in  a  run-down  Victorian 
neighborhood,  restoring  stores  in 
an  old  downtown,  or  organizing  to 
preserve  a  historic  public  building 
that  is  important  to  a  community. 
In  the  rural  landscapes  we  rarely 
see  an  old  farmhouse  or  barn 
getting  preserved.  Why  is  the 
preservation  that  is  taking  place  in 
the  cities  not  also  taking  place  in 
the  countryside? 

Two  important  factors  in 
historic  preservation  are 
economic  demand  and  adaptive 
reuse.  Economic  demand  means 
that  people  have  a  need  for  a 
building  as  a  place  to  live,  to  do 
business,  or  to  gather  for  church 
or  other  community  functions.  The 
need  for  the  building  justifies 
paying  money  to  take  care  of  the 


building.  Adaptive  reuse  is  the 
rehabilitation  or  repairing  of  an 
old  building  for  a  useful  purpose 
other  than  its  original  function. 

In  towns  and  cities  where  the 
population  is  growing,  there  is  a 
need  for  housing  and  business 
space.  Many  historic 
neighborhoods  are  maintained 
because  they  are  needed  as 
places  to  live.  Other  types  of 
historic  buildings,  like  stores  and 
factories,  are  adapted  for  new 
functions  and  are  retained  for 
their  economic  usefulness.  Good 
examples  of  these  are  the 
conversions  of  old  tobacco  and 
textile  factory  buildings  in 
Durham,  Durham  County,  for  new 
uses  as  stores,  offices,  and 
apartments. 

Contrast  the  urban  situation 
with  the  rural.  In  rural  areas,  there 
is  sometimes  not  enough 
population  to  keep  up  a  demand 


for  existing  houses  and  other 
buildings.  As  farms  are  joined 
together  and  become  more 
mechanized,  many  old 
farmhouses,  tenant  houses,  and 
barns  are  abandoned.  Also,  many 
special-function  farm  buildings 
show  little  potential  for  adaptive 
reuse.  For  example,  an  unused 
log  tobacco  barn  is  not  easily 
converted  to  other  useful 
functions  on  the  farm,  except 


perhaps  for  storage.  Most  farmers 
cannot  justify  spending  money  to 
keep  up  old  houses  and  other 
buildings  that  are  not  being  used. 
And  so  farmers  tear  them  down  or 
allow  them  to  deteriorate.  Other 
types  of  rural  buildings  suffer  also. 
Rural  church  congregations  lose 
membership,  and  they  have  a 
hard  time  maintaining  old  church 
buildings.  And  traditional  country 
stores  go  out  of  business  when 


people  move  from  the  area  or 
shop  at  the  new  chain  store  a  few 
miles  down  the  highway. 

Other  factors  work  against 
preservation  in  rural  areas.  In 
towns,  historic  buildings  often 
have  high  visibility.  It  may  be 
relatively  easy  to  get  people  to 
save  an  endangered  historic 
building  because  everyone  knows 
that  building.  But  in  rural  areas,  a 


This  plantation  house,  the  Edwards-Franklin  House,  in  Surry  County,  has  been  preserved  as  a  museum  by  a  local,  non-profit 
preservation  organization.  Making  old  rural  buildings  into  museums  will  work  for  only  a  very  few  rural  buildings.  These  preserved 
buildings  are  usually  very  special  historic  buildings  in  the  countryside. 


Traditional  tobacco  barns  like  these  in  Columbus  County  have  become  obsolete  because  farmers  now  use  modern  bulk  curing 

tobacco  systems.  Relatively  few  barns  are  in  use,  and  most  will  disappear  in  the  years  to  come.  37 


fine  old  plantation  house  down  a 
lonely  gravel  road  may  be  known 
to  only  a  few  people.  Even  when 
business  or  housing  development 
occurs  in  rural  areas,  it  is  usually 
in  the  form  of  housing 
subdivisions  or  industrial  parks. 
Development  sometimes  has  no 
use  for  old  farm  buildings,  and 
they  are  destroyed.  Most  rural 
areas  lack  rules  that  control  land 
use,  programs  to  retain  farmland, 
or  programs  that  give  tax  breaks 
to  rural  property  to  save  old  farms 


and  historic  buildings.  There  is  no 
economic  incentive  to  save  these 
buildings. 

What  can  be  done  to  help 
preserve  historic  farm  buildings? 
Some  can  be  turned  into 
museums.  A  few  important  historic 
rural  buildings  have  been 
preserved  in  this  way.  These 
include  the  Newbold-White 
House,  Perquimans  County,  and 
the  Edwards-Franklin  House, 
Surry  County.  But  museums  are 
an  expensive  solution  that  applies 
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Revolving  fund 


Money  contributed. 


Building 

sold. 


Building 
bought. 


Building 

bought. 

Building 

sold. 

A  revolving  fund  is  used  to  protect  important  buildings.  Individuals, 
corporations,  foundations,  or  governments  provide  money  to  develop  the  fund. 
People  buying  a  building  must  agree  to  guarantee  that  it  will  be  cared  for  or 
preserved.  The  money  from  its  sale  is  put  back  into  the  fund  to  pay  for  buying 
another  building.  The  money  moves  in  and  out  of  the  fund,  or  revolves. 


only  to  a  very  few  historic  places. 
There  are  too  many  old  farm 
buildings  owned  by  private 
citizens.  These  buildings  will  be 
saved  only  if  they  are  needed  and 
maintained  in  the  day-to-day  lives 
of  their  owners. 

Yet  some  things  can  be  done 
to  try  to  stimulate  a  need  for 
historic  rural  buildings  and  to 
encourage  their  maintenance.  The 
Historic  Preservation  Foundation 
of  North  Carolina,  Inc.,  operates  a 
revolving  fund.  A  revolving  fund  is 
money  used  to  buy  an  old  house. 
The  house  is  sold  to  a 
sympathetic  buyer  willing  to 
restore  it,  the  money  is  paid  back 
to  the  fund,  and  it  is  reused  to  buy 
another  old  house.  This  happens 
over  and  over  again.  The 
foundation  uses  the  fund  to  match 
important  historic  buildings  with 
prospective  owners  who  want  to 
live  in  rural  areas  and  who  are 
willing  and  able  to  maintain  those 
buildings.  Local  revolving  funds 
have  also  been  established  in 
some  communities.  Several 
counties  have  created  historic 
properties  commissions.  The  local 
government  gives  them  the  power 
to  study  and  designate  historic 
properties.  This  local  designation 
entitles  owners  to  a  reduction  in 
property  taxes.  It  also  encourages 
them  to  maintain  the  historic 
buildings  on  the  property. 

But  the  most  important  tool 
for  rural  preservation  is  education. 
The  more  people  understand  and 
appreciate  historic  places  in  the 
countryside,  the  more  they  will 
value  them  and  work  to  preserve 
them.  In  the  meantime,  we  have 
hundreds  of  rural  property  owners 
to  thank  who  maintain  their 
historic  buildings  for  the 
enrichment  of  all  North 
Carolinians.  ■ 


How  do  you  know  it  looked  like 
that?:  archaeology  aids 
historic  preservation 


by  John  W.  Clauser,  Jr. 


Buildings  do  not  stay  the  same. 
They  change  through  time. 
People  use  buildings  until 
they  are  no  longer  useful,  and  then 
they  either  tear  them  down  or 
abandon  them.  Some  people  like 
to  take  old  buildings  and  preserve 
them  to  make  them  look  like  they 
did  originally.  It  takes  a  long  time  to 
research  the  old  building  and  then 
perform  work  on  the  building.  The 
process  of  returning  a  building  to 
its  earlier  appearance  can  be  a 
long  and  hard  process.  The  first 
steps  in  this  preservation  or 
restoration  of  a  building  is  a  series 
of  investigations.  Investigation 
combines  a  number  of  different 
kinds  of  research:  architectural, 
historical,  and  archaeological.  It  is 
important  to  use  all  three  kinds  of 
research  to  produce  evidence 
relating  to  the  history  of  the  early 
structure.  Each  method  of 
research  has  its  strengths  and 
weaknesses,  and  each  should  not 
be  used  without  the  other  two.  The 
research  is  the  union  of  the  three 
and  provides  the  most  accurate 
results  for  the  preservation  of  the 
building. 

Most  people  can  understand 
the  need  to  examine  the  building 
itself  to  determine  what  changes 
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might  have  been  made  through 
time.  This  includes  studying  the 
building's  form  and  style.  This  is  an 
obvious  first  step,  and  a  great  deal 
of  information  can  be  collected 
using  this  method.  Some  changes, 
however,  may  not  be  apparent,  or 
the  evidence  may  not  be  complete. 
For  example,  a  porch  that  was 
removed  many  years  ago  from  a 
house  will  leave  evidence  of  its 
existence.  This  evidence  could  be 
the  sockets  where  the  joists,  or 
wooden  beams  supporting  the 
floor,  were  connected  to  the 
house.  These  sockets  would  show 
how  wide  the  porch  was  but  not 
how  far  out  the  porch  extended 
from  the  house. 

Historical  research  is  the 
next  most  likely  kind  of  research 
to  be  considered.  After  all,  people 
record  observations  on  paper, 


they  draw  pictures,  they  draw 
building  plans,  or  they  take 
photographs.  We  sometimes 
assume  that  everything  is  written 
and  stored  safely  someplace  to 
be  remembered.  But  as  one 
researcher  proceeds  back 
through  time,  the  problem  of 
losing  written  records  increases. 
The  farther  back  in  time  one 
researches,  the  more  one  finds 
that  few  people  could  write  and 
fewer  wrote  descriptions  of 
buildings.  There  is  also  the 
problem  of  accuracy.  Simply 
because  a  description  of  a 
building  is  written  on  paper  does 
not  make  it  correct.  And  plans  are 
not  as  common  as  one  might 
expect.  Even  these  should  be 
questioned,  for  architectural 


plans  can  be  changed.  How  can 
we  know  what  was  planned  was 
actually  built? 

Archaeological  research  may 
answer  some  of  these  questions 
and  serve  to  fill  in  gaps  left  by  the 
architectural  history  and  the 
written  history  of  a  building.  This 
is  where  the  archaeologist  comes 
in.  Much  history  lies  below  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  An 
archaeologist  can  excavate 
foundations  and  other 
underground  remains  to  fill  in 
details  missing  in  the 
architectural  and  written  record. 

For  example,  in  1986, 
restoration  plans  for  Red  Hill 
Plantation  in  Granville  County 
had  just  begun  when  questions 
arose  about  the  entrance  to  the 
house.  The  existing  front  porch 
was  obviously  a  replacement. 


Below  the  front  door  were  joist 
sockets  that  supported  an  earlier 
porch.  These  joist  sockets 
running  below  the  front  door 
showed  the  width  of  the  original 
porch.  They  showed  how  far  the 
porch  extended  alongside  the 
house.  But  no  information  was 
available  concerning  the  depth  of 
the  porch.  There  was  no  written 
or  architectural  history  to  show 
how  far  it  extended  out  from  the 
doorway.  Also  written  and 
architectural  history  did  not 
provide  information  about  the 
type  of  roof  that  covered  the 
porch. 

Archaeological  research 
discovered  the  answer  to  two 
questions.  First,  an  archaeologist 


excavated  and  located  the 
original  porch  piers,  the  column 
of  bricks  used  as  a  foundation  to 
hold  up  the  porch,  thus  indicating 
the  original  size  of  the  porch.  The 
second  piece  of  evidence 
excavated  was  the  dripline.  The 
dripline  is  the  disturbance  of  the 
ground  formed  by  water  dropping 
off  the  roof.  It  provided  evidence 
that  there  was  a  peaked  roof  over 
the  porch,  and  it  also  indicated 
how  far  the  roof  hung  over  the 
side  of  the  house. 

A  similar  problem  was 
encountered  at  the  rear  of  the 
house.  There  was  evidence  of  a 
blocked-up  doorway  in  the 
foundation.  The  blocked-up 
doorway  indicated  that  there  had 


been  an  entrance  to  the  cellar 
outside  of  the  building.  No 
evidence  could  be  located  in 
documents  concerning  the  cellar 
entrance,  and  there  was  no 
evidence  above  the  level  of  the 
ground.  Archaeological 
excavations  indicated  that  there 
had  been  a  shed  enclosure  over 
the  cellar  entrance  and  a  set  of 
steps  leading  to  the  doorway  The 
archaeologist  provided  exact 
measurements  of  rise,  tread,  and 
width  of  the  steps.  None  of  this 
information  provided  by  the 
archaeologist's  excavations  was 
available  from  any  architectural  or 
written  evidence.  Accurate 
restoration  of  the  original  porch, 
cellar  entrance,  and  the  shed 
enclosure  over  the  entrance  was 
possible  only  from  the  evidence 
supplied  by  archaeological 
excavations. 

Developing  an  understanding 
of  how  important  archaeological 
research  is  to  historic  preservation 
can  be  extremely  difficult.  The 
simple  realization  that  this  type  of 
research  can  provide  valuable 
information  is  a  start.  It  is 
important  to  know  that  what  you 
see  on  the  surface  may  not  be  all 
you  have  underground. 
Archaeological  evidence  may  be 
nothing  more  than  buried 
foundations.  It  could  be  scattered 
pieces  of  broken  pottery  and  glass 
and  the  pattern  they  form  in  the 
ground.  But  this  information,  when 
properly  interpreted,  can  be 
valuable.  It  can  tell  a  story  about  a 
house  that  is  not  in  the 
architectural  or  written  record,  but 
it  must  be  used  with  both  research 
methods  to  provide  a  more 
complete  picture.  ■ 


Layer  upon  layer:  paint  research 
and  restoration  aid  preservation 


by  David  R.  Black 
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Mkn  investigative  method 

called  paint  research  can 
supply  lots  of  information 
useful  in  untangling  the  history  of 
changes  in  buildings  and  in 
restoring  their  appearance. 

A  paint  researcher  uses 
knowledge  and  a  sharp  eye  to 
research  an  older  building.  For 
instance,  a  ghost  mark  is  a  clue  to 
a  paint  researcher.  In  paint 
research  a  ghost  mark  is  a  bare 
spot  with  an  outline  of 
surrounding  paint  that  is  left  when 
a  piece  of  a  building  is  removed.  It 
can  provide  knowledge  about 
missing  elements  like  porches  or 
stairs.  Such  information  can  be 
used  to  rebuild  the  missing  piece 
of  a  building. 

Paint  researchers  investigate 
what  is  under  paint.  Many 
eighteenth-  and  nineteenth- 
century  rooms  in  North  Carolina 
contained  grained  or  marbleized 
woodwork.  Graining  and 
marbleizing  of  wood  are  painting 
techniques  that  imitate  the  look  of 
stylish  woods  and  marbles.  These 
techniques  were  popular  because 
they  were  attractive  and  because 
they  provided  a  long-lasting  finish 
that  did  not  show  wear  or  dirt.  In  a 
time  when  most  paint  was  made 


by  hand  and  the  cost  of  paint  was 
high,  durability  was  important! 
Unfortunately,  these  and  other 
handsome  decorations  were  often 
painted  over  later.  But  a  paint 
researcher  can  identify  these 
decorations  under  later  layers. 
The  paint  researcher  can  also 
remove  the  overlaying  paint  or 
duplicate  the  original  paint 
appearance. 

A  paint  researcher  uses 
special  knowledge  in  paint 
chemistry  to  put  a  new  layer  of 
original-looking  paint  on  a 
building.  For  example,  fashions  in 
color  have  changed  since  many 
Victorian  buildings  were  painted 
with  fancy  color  schemes  in  the 
period  from  1870  to  1900.  The 
way  those  rich  colors  were  used 
is  as  important  a  part  of  their 
design  as  the  gingerbread  trim 
that  makes  them  so  interesting. 
The  paint  researcher  with  special 
knowledge  of  paint  chemistry  can 
allow  us  to  recover  the  original 
colors  of  these  buildings. 

Although  some  paint 
investigations  can  be  done  with  a 
sharp  eye,  a  more  accurate  way  of 
carrying  out  some  kinds  of  paint 
research  is  with  a  binocular 
microscope — a  microscope  that 
has  two  eyepieces  for  better 
stereo  vision.  The  microscope 
allows  paint  researchers  to  see 
paint  layers  that  are  not  visible  to 
the  naked  eye.  Paint  research 
under  the  microscope  involves 
slicing  off  a  number  of  small  paint 
samples  that  include  all  of  the 
layers  on  the  wall.  The  investigator 
then  examines  the  samples  under 
the  microscope  and  charts  the 
layers  of  paint.  By  comparing  the 
order  of  layers  on  different 
samples,  the  researcher  can  get 
an  idea  about  which  parts  of  a 
building  were  painted  a  particular 
color  and  when.  It  also  provides  a 
clearer  idea  of  the  original  color  of 


;  Latest  wallpaper  |  * 


The  photograph 
you  see  is  often 
what  a  paint 
researcher  sees 
and  must  study. 
The  top  portion  is 
modern  wallpaper, 
and  the  bottom 
portion  is 
wallpaper  that  was 
applied  to  the  wall 
in  the  1850s.  The 
bare  wood  (circled) 
is  a  ghost  mark  for 
a  now-missing 
stair  handrail. 


faded  or  dirty  paint  layers.  The 
paint  researcher  can  also  split  a 
paint  layer  in  half  to  see  what  the 
unweathered  paint  layer  looks 
like.  For  example,  a  paint  sample 
from  a  fireplace  mantel  may  have 
as  its  first  paint  coating  a  color 
that  shows  up  as  the  last  outside 
paint  layer  on  the  other  woodwork 
in  a  room.  This  is  evidence  that 
the  mantel  was  added  to  the  room 
later.  If  we  can  date  the  mantel  by 
its  style  or  from  historical 
research,  we  then  have  a  date  for 
that  layer  of  color  throughout  the 
room. 

While  paint  layers  do  not 
come  with  tags  attached  giving 
the  year  they  were  painted,  they 


do  contain  clues  that  can  help  in 
their  dating.  We  know  that  certain 
pigments — the  material  in  paints 
that  give  them  their  color — were 
invented  or  became  available 
during  certain  years.  Chemical 
tests  can  identify  these  pigments. 
We  can  also  roughly  assign  a  date 
to  some  layers  by  the  popularity  of 
colors  in  different  periods. 

Lurking  behind  many  a  coat 
of  white  paint  is  a  fascinating 
rainbow  of  history.  Rediscover 
North  Carolina's  colorful 
past!  ■ 
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How  do  you  save  a  town  from 
being  torn  down?:  the 
preservation  of  Old  Salem 

by  Frances  Griffin 


The  Moravians  founded 
Salem  in  1766.  They  were  a 
people  who  were  religious 
and  traced  their  faith  back  to  the 
Bohemian  martyr  of  the  1400s, 
John  Hus.  They  were  master 
craftsmen  whose  work  was  not 
only  skillful  but  enduring.  Many  of 
the  original  buildings  from  the 
1 700s  and  early  1 800s  town  of 
Salem  were  still  standing  almost 
two  hundred  years  later. 

But  at  the  end  of  World  War  II 
in  1945,  the  industrial  city  of 
Winston-Salem  had  grown  up 
around  the  old  Moravian  town.  As 
the  years  passed,  the  area  had 
gradually  deteriorated.  In  1947,  a 
local  grocer  announced  plans  to 
build  a  large  market  in  the  heart  of 
the  old  Moravian  town  of  Salem. 
This  proposed  development 
aroused  the  citizens  of  Winston- 
Salem  into  action  to  save  the 
historic  area.  In  1950,  a  non-profit 
corporation,  Old  Salem,  Inc.,  was 
chartered  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving  and  restoring  Salem. 

Since  the  restoration  project 
began  nearly  forty  years  ago, 
approximately  130  properties  in 
the  area  have  been  acquired  by 
purchase,  gift,  or  lease.  About  100 
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The  portion  of  this  building  with  the  two  don 
Tobacco  Shop  after  restoration  is  one  of  the 

non-conforming  structures  have 
been  destroyed  (these  were 
buildings  that  were  not  part  of  the 
original  Salem).  Sixty-six  buildings 
have  been  restored  or 
reconstructed  on  their  original 
sites.  Most  of  the  power  lines  and 
telephone  cables  that  once 
cluttered  the  area  are  now 
underground.  Street  signs  and 
lampposts  have  been  redesigned 
to  look  like  the  original  style. 
Traffic  has  been  moved  to  a  four- 
lane  bypass  at  the  edge  of  the 
historic  area.  Open  spaces  have 
been  planted  with  grass,  fruit 
trees,  vegetables,  and  flowers  of 
the  1700s  and  1800s. 

Salem  is  protected  from  new 
construction  and  unauthentic 
changes  to  the  old  buildings.  The 
city  of  Winston-Salem  cooperates 
with  Old  Salem,  and  a  section  in 
the  city's  zoning  ordinance  makes 
sure  that  Old  Salem  stays  the 
same.  All  restoration  of  buildings 
is  based  on  careful  research. 
Archaeologists  excavate 
underground,  architectural 
historians  study  the  buildings,  and 


Tier  windows  was  the  1771  Miksch  Tobacco 
exhibit  buildings  in  Old  Salem. 

historians  search  in  written 
records.  Old  Salem,  Inc.,  is 
fortunate  in  having  the  detailed 
records  kept  by  the  early 
Moravians  and  saved  by  their 
descendants. 

Twelve  out  of  sixty-six  of 
the  restored  buildings  have 
authentically  furnished  interiors 
and  are  open  to  the  public. 
Visitors  start  their  tours  at  a 
modern  visitor  center,  which  has 
auditoriums  for  showing 
orientation  slide  shows. 
Approximately  130,000  people 
visit  Old  Salem  each  year.  About 
30,000  of  these  visitors  are  school 
children. 

Other  buildings  have 
authentically  restored  or 
reconstructed  exteriors.  But  they 
have  adapted  interiors  for 
present-day  use  as  dwellings, 
stores,  or  offices.  The  activity 
generated  by  this  usage  helps 
make  Old  Salem  a  "living" 
restoration. 


top  before  restoration.  The  Miksch 

Funding  for  the  restoration 
has  been  obtained  in  five  private 
campaigns  spaced  at  intervals 
through  the  years.  Operating 
costs  are  met  by  admission  fees, 
rental  fees,  endowment  income, 
annual  contributions  to  the 
Friends  of  Old  Salem,  and  annual 
appropriations  from  the  state  of 
North  Carolina.  Annual  contracts 
are  executed  with  the  City  of 
Winston-Salem  and  Forsyth 
County  for  educational  services. 

The  entire  Old  Salem  historic 
district  has  been  designated  a 
Registered  National  Historic 
Landmark  by  the  National  Park 
Service  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  the  Interior.  ■ 


How  do  you  save  a  house  from 
being  torn  down?:  the 
preservation  of  the  historic  Weil 
houses 


by  J.  Myrick  Howard 


Saving  a  historic  house  that  is 
threatened  with  demolition 
is  not  an  easy  job.  Many 
people  think  that  once  a  house  is 
designated  as  "historic"  it  cannot 
be  torn  down.  Historic 
preservationists  wish  that  this 
were  true,  but  it  is  not.  In  North 
Carolina  any  building  can  be 
demolished,  although  in  some 
situations  its  owner  has  to  wait  six 
months.  How  do  you  stop  the 
destruction  of  an  important 
house?  Here  is  the  saga  of  a  pair 
of  twin  Victorian-style  houses  in 
Goldsboro  that  were  planned  for 
demolition. 

Two  brothers  named 
Solomon  and  Henry  Weil  built  two 
houses  in  1875.  The  houses  that 
they  built  were  extremely  fine.  The 
houses  had  big  porches  with 
fancy  details.  Inside,  the  mantels 
were  marbleized.  They  were  slate, 
painted  to  look  like  marble.  The 


houses  were  among  the  first  in 
the  area  to  have  indoor 
bathrooms.  Those  bathrooms 
were  elegant,  with  claw-foot  tubs 
and  silver-plated  fixtures. 
Between  the  houses  were  fine 
gardens  and  a  fountain. 


The  brothers,  members  of  a 
prominent  Jewish  family,  were 
very  successful  businessmen. 
They  gave  their  time  and  money 
to  civic  and  educational 
institutions,  like  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 
Henry  Weil's  daughter,  known  as 


Unless  otherwise  indicated,  photographs  courtesy  of  the  Historic  Preservation  Foundation  of  North  Carolina,  Inc. 


Miss  Gertrude,  was  North 
Carolina's  leading  suffragist.  A 
suffragist  is  a  person  favoring 
giving  the  right  to  vote  to  more 
people.  In  the  1910s  she  pushed 
for  the  right  of  women  to  vote. 

The  Weils  lived  in  the  houses 
for  many  years.  In  1929,  the 
Solomon  Weil  House  was  given  to 
the  City  of  Goldsboro  for  use  as  a 
public  library.  And  in  1971,  Miss 
Gertrude  died.  This  was  the  first 
time  the  ninety-six-year-old  Henry 
Weil  House  house  had  been 
vacant. 

In  1972,  local  historic 
preservationists  sidetracked  the 
first  attempts  to  demolish  the 
houses.  Four  years  later  the 
houses  were  nominated  to  the 
National  Register  of  Historic 
Places.  There  was  hope  that 
placement  on  the  National 
Register  would  encourage  their 
preservation.  By  1977,  both 
houses  were  owned  by  Wayne 
County  and  were  vacant.  The 
county  planned  to  tear  them  down 
to  make  way  for  parking  lots. 
What  could  local  preservationists 
do  to  save  them? 


First,  they  tried  to  persuade 
the  county  commissioners  to  save 
the  houses.  They  were,  after  all, 
listed  in  the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places.  They  were 
considered  to  be  important  to  the 
entire  state  because  of  the 
activities  of  the  Weil  family.  The 
county  commissioners,  however, 
were  not  convinced.  Then  in  1978, 
the  local  preservationists  teamed 
up  with  a  statewide  preservation 
group  based  in  Raleigh.  They 
proposed  buying  the  houses  and 
selling  them  to  private  individuals 
willing  to  restore  them.  The  county 
commissioners  agreed  to  sell 
Henry  Weil's  house  but  not 
Solomon's. 

Six  months  later,  two  of  the 
county  commissioners  changed 
their  minds.  They  insisted  again 
that  both  houses  should  be 
demolished.  The  local  newspaper 
wrote  editorials.  It  protested  that 
the  county  commissioners  had 
backed  down  on  an  earlier 
agreement  with  the  historic 
preservationists.  A  room  full  of 
angry  people  protested  at  a  public 
hearing.  But  the  county  held  firm. 
It  refused  to  budge. 


So  the  local  preservationists 
went  to  work  politically.  In  the  next 
election  in  1980,  several  new 
county  commissioners  were 
elected.  The  new  county 
commissioners  agreed  to  sell  the 
Henry  Weil  House  to  the  statewide 
preservation  group.  And  the 
preservationists  were  given  three 
years  either  to  move  Solomon's 
house  or  to  have  it  demolished. 
The  preservationists  started 
looking  again  for  someone  to  buy 
and  restore  Henry's  house.  Many 
people  considered  buying  the 
house.  Those  potential  buyers 
hesitated  because  of  the 
uncertain  fate  of  Solomon's 
house.  A  group  of  investors 
explored  moving  Solomon's 
house  to  a  vacant  lot  across  the 
street  and  restoring  it  there. 
However,  everyone  kept  asking: 
why  do  you  have  to  move  the 
house?  It  made  no  sense  to  move 
the  house  to  a  parking  lot  across 
the  street  in  order  to  make  way  for 
another  parking  lot. 


The  Weil  houses  were  deteriorating  and  were  in  poor  shape  before  being  bought  and  restored.  The  Henry  Weil  (Above,  left)  and  the 
Solomon  Weil  House  before  restoration  (Above,  right). 
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Several  of  the 
buyers  of  the 
Solomon  Weil 
House,  Wilton 
Strickland,  Bertha 
S.  Wooten,  and 
Judy  Haverkamp 
(Above,  right),  with 
three  Wayne 
County 

commissioners  on 
their  right.  Charles 
P.  Gaylor  III,  was 
one  of  many 
volunteers  from 
Goldsboro  who 
worked  hard  to 
save  the  Weil 
houses  (Below, 
right). 


The  Solomon  Weil 
House  after 
restoration. 


Another  election  was  held  in 
1984.  The  Wei  I  houses  were  an 
issue  during  the  election.  The 
newly  elected  county 
commissioners  agreed  to  sell  to 
the  preservationists  the  land 
where  the  Solomon  Weil  House 
was  located.  The  house  would  not 
have  to  be  moved  or  demolished. 
Buyers  were  found  for  both 
houses.  And  at  last,  both  houses 
were  owned  by  people  who  cared 
42  about  them. 


Finally,  restoration  work  could 
begin.  Renovation  of  the  houses 
has  taken  three  years,  and  tenants 
are  now  being  sought  to  rent  the 
houses  for  offices  or  inns.  The 
houses  are  beautiful,  sitting  side 
by  side,  surrounded  by  big  trees. 
One  house  has  been  painted  in  its 
original  tan  and  brown  colors. 
The  other  house  is  painted  in  its 
1880s  paint  scheme:  two  shades 
of  green  and  maroon. 


What  saved  the  Weil  houses 
from  demolition?  First,  the 
preservation  ethic  saved  the 
houses.  It  is  the  belief  that  the 
houses  could  and  should  be 
saved.  Second,  patience  and 
persistence  saved  the  houses. 
The  time  that  elapsed  from  the 
first  demolition  threat  to 
restoration  was  sixteen  years,  the 
age  of  many  high  school  juniors. 
During  that  time  the  local 
preservationists  never  gave  up. 
Third,  knowledge  about 
preservation  tools  saved  the 
houses.  The  preservationists 
learned  which  strategies  would 
work  and  which  ones  would  not. 
Then  they  made  good  use  of 
them.  The  local  preservation 
group  worked  closely  with  the 
statewide  group  from  Raleigh.  So 
everyone  was  working  together. 
Fourth,  willingness  to  get  involved 
saved  the  houses.  The 
preservationists  were  willing  to 
get  involved  politically.  They  tried 
to  persuade  the  county  and  local 
citizens  that  the  Weil  houses  were 
important  and  worth  saving.  If  they 
had  not  been  active,  the  houses 
would  now  be  long  gone.  Fifth, 
money  saved  the  houses.  Of 
course  money  was  necessary  to 
purchase  and  restore  the  houses, 
but  years  passed  in  this  story 
before  it  was  needed. 

Looking  back,  it  seems  like  a 
lot  of  work  to  save  two  houses. 
Fortunately  most  projects  are  not 
this  complicated.  Was  saving  the 
Weil  Houses  worth  it?  Every  time 
one  sees  them,  the  answer  is  yes. 
For  years  to  come,  many  people 
will  enjoy  seeing  those  houses 
that  tell  us  a  great  deal  about  the 
history  of  our  state  and  give  us  a 
lesson  in  how  to  fight  for 
something  worth  saving.  ■ 


Activity*  for  architectural  detectives  only! 


by  Sally  Poland 

Mystery  buildings 

Take  out  your  magnifying  glass, 
put  on  your  thinking  cap,  and  pre- 
pare to  test  your  detective  skills. 
You  have  been  assigned  to  crack 
the  case  of  two  mystery  buildings. 
What  forms  are  mystery  buildings 
number  one  and  two?  Clue:  use 
what  you  have  learned  in  the  article 
"Form  and  Style:  The  Keys  to 
Architectural  History." 


You  have  been  assigned  a  second  case.  You  must  go  on  this  scavenger  hunt  to  find  the  missing  building 
parts.  Look  at  the  architectural  details  below.  Which  of  these  parts  are  in  buildings  in  this  issue?  Which  of 
these  parts  are  in  buildings  in  your  neighborhood  or  town?  Good  luck!  ■ 
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Introduction: 

dynamic  Tar  Heel  heartland 


by  Lindley  S.  Butler 


The  piedmont, 
North  Carolina's  largest 
geographic  region,  sprawls 
over  22,000  square  miles  and 
forty-two  counties.  It  contains  the 
majority  of  the  state's  population, 
its  largest  cities,  the  bulk  of  the 
state's  wealth,  and  four-fifths  of  its 
industry.  The  piedmont  is  also  the 
center  of  the  state.  North  Carolina 
was  once  described  as  the  "Dixie 
Dynamo"  in  a  1962  National 
Geographic  article,  and  now  it  has 
its  own  dynamo:  the  piedmont. 
From  the  legislative  halls  in 
Raleigh  to  the  financial  board 
rooms  of  Charlotte  and 


Winston-Salem  to  the  industrial 
headquarters  in  Greensboro, 
Hickory,  and  Eden  to  the 
intellectual  research  centers  of 
Chapel  Hill,  Durham,  and  Raleigh, 
the  future  of  North  Carolina  is 
planned  in  the  piedmont. 

The  piedmont  lies  between 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  to  the  east,  and 
the  Appalachian  mountains,  to  the 
west.  It  measures  about  200  miles 
wide  and  gradually  rises  in 
elevation  from  500  to  1 ,500  feet. 
Punctuating  this  gently  rolling 
countryside  are  ancient 
mountains,  varying  from  1 ,700  to 


2,700  feet  in  height.  Among  these 
timeworn  hills  are  the  Uwharrie 
Mountains  near  Asheboro 
(Randolph  County),  King's 
Mountain  south  of  Gastonia 
(Gaston  County),  the  South 
Mountains  of  Burke  County,  Pilot 
Mountain  in  Surry  County,  and  the 
Sauratown  Mountains  of  Stokes 
County.  In  the  piedmont  setting, 
these  ranges  are  notable  enough 
for  their  scenic  beauty  and  their 
diversity  of  plants  and  animals  that 
they  are  preserved  in  state  parks 
and  a  national  forest  providing 
recreation  and  relaxation  for  many 
Tar  Heels. 
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Elevations  of  North  Carolina's  regions 

Graphic  not  lo  scale 
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Coastal  plain  region 


A  traveler  heading  west  across 
the  state  leaves  the  coastal  plain 
east  of  Raleigh  and  enters  forests 
dominated  by  oak,  hickory,  and 
poplar  trees.  Abandoned,  open 
fields  are  abundantly  dotted  with 
pines.  The  clay-based  soils, 
heavier  than  the  sandy  loams  of 


People  living  in  the 
piedmont  took 
advantage  of  the 
piedmont's  fast 
flowing  rivers.  The 
swift  waters  turned 
machinery  in  mill 
buildings  such  as 
this  gristmill  or 
sawmill  (Right)  and 
this  textile  mill 
(Opposite  page,  top). 


the  east,  are  difficult  to  cultivate. 
Low  quality  soils,  thick  forests,  and 
the  many  hills  shaped  a  colonial 
economy  of  small  farms  rather 
than  large  plantations. 

Unlike  the  broad,  sluggish 
rivers  of  the  coastal  plain,  the 
streams  of  the  piedmont  are 


narrow,  rocky,  shallow,  and  rapid. 
In  the  colonial  period,  without 
considerable  improvement,  they 
could  not  be  used  to  transport 
commerce  to  market.  But  these 
waters  could  be  harnessed  for 
power.  The  backcountry  settlers 
relied  on  the  rushing  water  to 
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power  gristmills,  sawmills,  presses, 
and  forges.  Backcountry  was  a 
frontier  area  west  of  eastern  North 
Carolina's  settled  areas.  In  the 
early  1800s,  North  Carolina's 
manufacturing  giant,  the  textile 
industry,  would  be  born  in  the 
piedmont.  There  it  was  powered 
by  waterwheels  and  turbines  on 
the  region's  swift  rivers. 

The  key  problem  of  the  great 
piedmont  river  systems— the 
Yadkin,  the  Catawba,  and  the 
Roanoke— is  that  they  flow  in 


the  wrong  direction  for  state 
development.  The  Yadkin  and  the 
Catawba,  navigable  almost  to 
the  mountains,  flow  into  South 
Carolina.  The  Roanoke  River  and 
its  tributary,  the  Dan  River,  end  in 
Albemarle  Sound,  which  is  closed 
to  shipping  by  the  treacherous 
Oregon  Inlet.  The  location  of  the 
Roanoke  and  Dan  rivers  on 
the  border  of  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina  meant  that  interstate 
cooperation  was  essential  to 
improvement  of  the  river  system. 


That  cooperation  would  never 
come.  These  river  systems  today, 
while  not  used  for  transporting 
commerce,  have  been 
impounded — dams  have  been 
built— creating  major  reservoirs  for 
hydroelectric  power,  flood  control, 
and  recreation.  The  most  striking 
of  the  impoundments  are  Gaston 
Lake  and  Kerr  Reservoir  on  the 
Roanoke,  Lake  Hickory  and  Lake 
Norman  on  the  Catawba,  and 
Badin  Lake  and  High  Rock  Lake 
on  the  Yadkin. 


MOUNTAINS 


The  southward-flowing 
streams  of  the  North  Carolina 
backcountry  led  to  settlement  of 
the  region  by  migrants  moving 
south  from  Pennsylvania,  down 
the  Great  Wagon  Road  through 
the  Valley  of  Virginia. 
Pennsylvania's  economic 
prosperity  and  its  liberal  political 
and  religious  atmosphere 
generated  a  rapidly  growing 
population  of  Scotch-Irish  and 
Germans.  Upon  arrival  in  that 
Quaker  colony,  they  found  that 
the  best  land  had  long  been 
taken  by  colonists.  Searching  for 
rich  unclaimed  land,  tens  of 
thousands  of  the  new  immigrants 
moved  south  into  the 
backcountry  of  Virginia,  the 
Carolinas,  and  Georgia.  As  a 
result,  from  1750  to  1775,  North 
Carolina  experienced  a  period  of 
rapid  growth.  The  population 
tripled  to  more  than  250,000. 


Large  numbers  of  frontier  folk 
remained  in  North  Carolina, 
swelling  settlement  in  that  region 
to  forty  percent  of  the  colony's 
total  population.  Governor 
William  Tryon  observed  in  1766 
that  "last  autumn  and  winter, 
upwards  of  one  thousand 
wagons  passed  thro'  Salisbury 
with  families  from  the  northward, 
to  settle  in  this  province  chiefly." 

The  piedmont  has  become 
the  industrial  heartland  of  modern 
North  Carolina.  As  early  as  1670, 
the  first  explorer  to  travel 
extensively  through  the  piedmont, 
John  Lederer,  noted  the 
differences  between  the  interior 
and  the  tidewater  regions.  He 
wrote  that  the  piedmont  region 
"if  possessed  by  an  ingenious 
and  industrious  people,  would  be 
improved  to  vast  advantages  by 
Trade."  This  remarkable, 
prophetic  view  became  a  reality 


in  the  piedmont.  The  "ingenious 
and  industrious  people"  proved 
to  be  the  energetic  Scotch-Irish 
and  the  hard-working  Germans, 
whose  descendants  would 
develop  the  region  to  its  full 
potential.  The  Moravians  came 
to  the  backcountry  from 
Pennsylvania  in  1 753  to  settle  the 
Wachovia  tract  in  modern-day 
Forsyth  County.  In  their  town  of 
Salem,  founded  in  1766,  they 
created  an  industrial  and  trade 
center  for  the  upper  piedmont. 
Later,  the  piedmont  cradled  the 
post-Civil  War  industrial  recovery 
known  as  the  "New  South." 
Textile  mills  seemed  to  appear 
almost  overnight  in  cities,  small 
towns,  and  villages.  Today, 
Research  Triangle  Park,  the 
brainchild  of  late  Governor 
Luther  H.  Hodges  (1954-1961), 
has  brought  to  the  state  many 
research-based  industries  that 
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would  only  have  been  a  dream 
without  the  5,000-acre  park 
between  Raleigh,  Durham,  and 
Chapel  Hill. 

This  state  has  swiftly  evolved 
from  one  of  the  most  rural  in 
America  to  one  of  the  most 
urban.  The  change  can  be  seen 
in  the  tall  buildings  rising  in  the 
center  of  Charlotte,  Winston- 
Salem,  Raleigh,  and  Greensboro. 


problems  of  urban  life- 
commuting  in  congested  traffic, 
overcrowding,  high  living  costs, 
pollution,  high  crime  rates,  and 
over-taxed  services.  Yet  North 
Carolina's  cities  are  still  small 
enough  to  deal  with  these 
problems  and  to  be  models 
not  only  for  the  state's  rapid 
urbanization  but  also  for 
the  nation. 


These  cities  are  located  in  the 
"piedmont  crescent".  This  arc 
was  created  in  the  mid-1 800s 
along  the  route  of  the  North 
Carolina  Railroad  and  today  is 
now  sustained  by  freeways  and 
interstate  highways.  Life  does 
move  at  a  faster  pace  in  the  three 
metropolitan  areas  of  the  state: 
the  Research  Triangle  of  Raleigh, 
Durham,  and  Chapel  Hill;  the 
Triad  of  Greensboro,  High  Point, 
and  Winston-Salem;  and  the 
Metrolina  of  Charlotte,  which 
spills  over  into  South  Carolina. 
These  cities  are  the  fastest 
growing  areas  in  the  state.  But 
the  residents  daily  face  the 


From  a  gentle  landscape  to 
urban  pollution,  from  the  small 
town  to  the  metropolis,  from  the 
dramatic  profile  of  Pilot  Mountain 
to  the  high-rise  buildings  of 
Charlotte,  from  the  winding 
country  roads  to  the  congested 
freeways,  from  the  textile  mills  to 
the  high-tech  laboratories  of  the 
Research  Triangle,  the  diversity 
of  the  piedmont  makes  it  difficult 
to  characterize  this  vital,  pulsing 
heartland  of  North  Carolina. 
Nevertheless,  the  authors  of  this 
issue  describe  many  parts  of  the 
piedmont,  including  the  early 
Indians,  transportation, 


urbanization,  New  South 
entrepreneurs,  black  business 
leaders  in  the  1800s,  the  furniture 
industry,  tobacco  manufacturing, 
the  farm  family,  and  life  in  a 
textile  community.  Although  this 
issue  of  the  Tar  Heel  Junior 
Historian  is  not  a  complete 
portrait  of  this  complex  region,  it 
touches  on  key  components  of 
the  region's  historical  experience, 
economic  development,  and 
social  change. 

The  piedmont  was  molded  in 
the  colonial  backcountry  by  the 
vitality  of  the  Scotch-Irish  and  the 
dedication  to  excellence  by  the 
German  craftsmen.  Lacking 
adequate  waterways  for  trade 
and  terrain  suitable  for 
plantations,  the  early  settlers  met 
these  challenges  by  creating  an 
economy  based  on  diversified 
agriculture,  manufacturing,  and 
local  markets.  In  the  1800s 
railroads  solved  the 
transportation  problem,  opening 
the  region  to  national  and  world 
markets.  In  our  time  the  Research 
Triangle  is  attracting  to  the  state 
high-skill  and  better  paying 
industries.  The  challenge  for  the 
next  century  will  be  to  cope  with 
the  uncertain  future  of  the  state's 
historic  industries— tobacco  and 
textiles— and  to  provide,  through 
our  public  education  system,  the 
quality  training  that  will  enable 
our  citizens  to  fill  the  high-skill 
jobs  on  the  horizon.  If  we  answer 
these  economic  and  educational 
challenges  and  plan  our  urban 
growth  so  that  we  preserve  a 
quality  environment, 
guaranteeing  every  person 
decent  living  and  recreational 
space,  then  the  future  of  the  state 
will  be  bright.  These  challenges 
will  be  answered  first  and  the 
future  of  North  Carolina 
shaped  by  the  dynamic 
piedmont  heartland.  ■ 
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"The  Flower  of  Carolina":  the  piedmont 


by  R.  P.  Stephen  Davis,  Jr. 


On  December  28th,  1700, 
an  adventurous  young 
Englishman  set  out  from 
Charles  Town,  South  Carolina,  to 
explore  the  Carolina  backcountry. 
Led  by  native  guides  and 
accompanied  by  five  other 
Englishmen,  he  would  spend  the 
next  two  months  traveling  almost 
six  hundred  miles  through  the 
South  Carolina  and  North  Carolina 
piedmont.  His  name  was 
John  Lawson. 

Following  the  rivers  and  trails, 
Lawson  visited  over  a  dozen  Indian 
villages,  and  he  carefully  recorded 
in  his  journal  the  peculiar  and 
varied  customs  that  he  saw.  The 
Indians  in  these  villages  belonged 
to  tribes  that  spoke  dialects  of  a 
language  family  now  known  as 
Eastern  Siouan.  A  dialect  is  a  form 
of  speech  spoken  in  a  certain  area 
or  by  a  certain  group  of  people. 
Before  European  settlement  of 
America,  these  Eastern  Siouans 
and  their  ancestors  inhabited  most 
of  the  piedmont,  from  central  South 
Carolina  to  northern  Virginia. 

Traveling  northwest 
through  South  Carolina,  John 
Lawson's  party  passed  through 
villages  of  the  Santee,  Congaree, 
Wateree,  Waxhaw,  Sugaree,  and 
Catawba  Indians.  After  leaving  the 
Catawba  settlements  near  present- 
day  Charlotte,  his  party  picked  up 
the  Indian  Trading  Path  and 
headed  northeast  to  the  towns  of 
the  Saponi,  Keyauwee,  and 
Occaneechi. 

Before  reaching  the 
Occaneechi  Indians,  Lawson 
met  a  party  of  Virginia  traders 
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CONTAINING  THE 
Exati  Defcription  and  Natural  Hifiory 
OF  THAT 

O  U  N  T  R  Y: 

Together  with  the  Prefetit  State  thereof. 

A  J  O  U  R  N  A  L 

Of  a  Thoufand  Miles,  Travel'd  thro'  feveral 

Nations  of  INDIANS. 
Giving  a  particular  Account  of  their  Cuftoms, 
Manners, 


By  JOHN  L  AW SON,  Gent.  Surveyor-General 
of  N  0  R  T  H-  C  JRO  L  I  N  J. 


LONDON: 

Pi  inted  for  W.  Taylor  at  the  Ship,  and  J.  Baker  at  the  BtacA- 
Bayt  in  Pater-Nofter-Row,  1714. 


These  are  pages  from  John  Lawson's  A  New  Voyage  to  Carolina,  published  in  1709.  In  his  book 
Lawson  described  his  exploration  along  the  piedmont  Indian  trails  from  South  Carolina  into 
eastern  North  Carolina.  Can  you  read  his  descriptions?  What  did  he  say?  How  do  you  think 
archaeologists  use  this  information  when  searching  for  an  old  Indian  village?  How  do  they  use 
Lawson's  account  when  they  find  a  village? 

Unless  otherwise  noted,  photographs  and  artwork  provided  by  the  Research  Laboratories 
of  Anthropology,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 
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before  European  settlement 


~~f]  ty  of  Provifions  than  thefe.  The  Savages  do,  indeed  ftill 
t  pofl'efs  the  Flower  of  Carolina ,  the  enjoying'only 
the  Fag-end  of  that  fine  Country.  We  had  not  been  in 
the  Town  2  Hours,  whfn  fyioe-Will  came  into  the  King's  Ca- 
bin ;  which  was  our  Quarters.  We  ask'd  him,  if  he  would 
conduct  us  to  the  Englijhj  and  what  he  would  have  for  his 
Pains-,  he  anfwer'd,  he  would  go  along  with  us,  and  for 
what  he  was  to  have,  he  left  that  to  our.Difcretion. 
Monday.  The  next  Morning,  we  fet  out,  with  Enoe-Wtll,  towards 
Mfiufieer,  leaving  the  Virginia  Path,  and  ftriking  more  to 
the  Eaftward,  for  Ronoack.  Several  Indians  were  in  our  Com- 
pany Mpnging  to  Wilts  Nation,  who  are  the  Shoccories,  mixt 
with ftfc  Ewe-Indians,  and  thofe  of  the  Nation  of  AdJIm- 
^leerrEnoe-Will  is  their  chief  Man,  and  rules  as  far  as  the 
Banks  of  Reathn.  It  was  a  fad  ftony  Way  to  Adjlinjheer. 
We  went  over  a  fmall  River  by  Achonechy,  and  in  this 
14  Miles,  through  feveral  other  Streams,  which  empty 
themfelves  into  the  Branches  of  Cape-Fa  r.  The  ftony  Way 
made  me  quite  lame  \  fo  that  I  was  an  Hour  or  two  behind 
the  reft  ;  but  honeft  Will  would  not  leave  me,  but  bid  me 
welcome  when  we  came  to  his  Houfe,  feaftingus  with  hot 
Bread,  and  Bears-Oil ;  which  is  wholfome  Food  for  Travel- 
lers. There  runs  a  pretty  Rivulet  by  this  Town.  Near 
the  Plantation,  I  faw  a  prodigious  overgrown  Pine-Tree, 
having  not  feen  any  of  that  Sort  of  Timber  for  above  ra$ 
Miles :  They  brought  us  2  Cocks,  and  pull'd  their  larger 
Feathers  off",  never  plucking  the  lefTer,  butlingeing  them  off. 
I  took  one  of  thefe  Fowls  in  my  Hand,  to  make  it  cleaner 
than  the  Indian  had,  pulling  out  his  Guts  and  Liver,  which 
I  laid  in  a  Bafon  \  notwithstanding  which,  he  kept  fuch  a 
Struggling  for  a  confiderable  time,that  I  had  much  ado  to  hold 
him  in  my  Hands.  The  Indians  laugh'd  at  me,  and  told  me, 
that  Enoe-Will  had  taken  a  Cock  of  an  Indian  that  was  not 
at  home,  and  the  Fowl  was  defign'd  for  another  Ufe.  I  con- 
jcclui'd,  that  he  was  defign'd  for  an  Offering  to  their  God, 
who,they  fay,  hurts  thcm,(which  is  the  Devil.;  In  this  Strug- 
gling, he  bled  afrefh,  and  there  ifllied  out  of  his  Body  more 
Blood  than  commonly  fuch  Creatures  afford.  Notwithstand- 
ing al)  this,  we  cook'd  him,  and  eat  him  \  and  if  he  was  de- 
fign'd for  him,  cheated  the  Devil.  The  Indians  keep  many 
Cocks,  but  feldom  above  one  Hen,  ufing  very  often  fuch 
kicked  Sacrifices,  as  Imiftrufted  this  Fowl  was  defign'd  for. 

Our 


leading  packhorses  loaded  with 
trade  goods.  For  almost  thirty 
years,  a  steady  stream  of  traders 
had  carried  an  assortment  of 
manufactured  goods— such  as 


bolts  of  cloth,  kettles,  iron  tools, 
guns,  clay  pipes,  and  trinkets — to 
be  used  to  barter  with  the  Indians 
for  furs  and  deerskins.  Although 
many  of  these  goods  were 


destined  for  the  more  populous 
Catawba  and  Cherokee  Indians 
to  the  west,  most  smaller  piedmont 
tribes  also  benefited  from  the  trade. 
When  he  reached  Occaneechi 
Town,  Lawson  was  impressed  with 
the  prosperity  of  the  Indians.  He 
remarked,  "Their  Cabins  were 
hung  with  a  good  sort  of  Tapestry, 
as  fat  Bear,  and  barbakued  or  dried 
Venison;  no  Indians  having  greater 
Plenty  of  Provisions  than  these. 
The  Savages  do,  indeed,  still 
possess  the  Flower  of  Carolina, 
the  English  enjoying  only  the 
Fag-end  of  that  fine  Country."1 

Warned  that  hostile 
"Sinnager"  raiding  parties  were 
in  the  area,  Lawson  left  the  Trading 
Path  at  Occaneechi  Town  and 
headed  due  east.  He  passed 
through  the  village  of  Adshusheer 
before  leaving  the  piedmont  for  the 
eastern  part  of  the  state. 

Lawson's  account  of  his 
travels— published  as  A  New 
Voyage  to  Carolina  in  1 709— is  of 
great  importance  to  students  of 
North  Carolina  Indians  because  it 
provides  a  unique  glimpse  of  what 
piedmont  Indian  life  was  like  at  the 
beginning  of  the  1700s.  However, 
the  Indian  tribes  that  he 
encountered  were  very  different 
from  those  that  existed  before  the 
European  invasion  of  North 
America  in  the  mid-1 500s  and 
early  1 600s.  The  Indians  of 
Lawson's  time  already  had 
suffered  the  effects  of  European 
diseases  and  alcohol.  The 
introduction  of  new  diseases  and 


1  Lefler,  Hugh  T.  (ed.),  A  New  Voyage  to  Carolina  (Chapel  Hill:  The  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1967),  61,  hereinafter  cited  as  Lefler,  A  New 
Voyage  to  Carolina. 
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alcohol  had  caused  great  social 
upheaveal  for  the  Indians. 
Referring  to  the  effects  of  smallpox 
and  rum  on  them,  Lawson  noted 
that,  "there  is  not  the  sixth  Savage 
living  within  two  hundred  miles  of 
all  our  Settlements,  as  there  were 
fifty  Years  ago."2  Diseases 
introduced  from  Europe  and  Africa 
were  dangerous  to  the  Indians 
because  the  Indian  had  no  natural 
immunity  to  combat  them.  Many 
died  from  these  diseases. 

The  periodic  influx  of 
epidemic  diseases  disrupted 
social  and  political  systems. 
Epidemic  means  that  the  disease 
spreads  quickly  to  a  lot  of  people. 
These  diseases  included 
measles,  influenza,  bubonic 
plague,  and  typhus.  Indian 
villages  often  had  to  relocate 
because  of  the  disruption  of  life 


caused  by  these  diseases. 
Sometimes  entirely  new 
communities  were  established. 
One  village  Lawson  visited, 
Adshusheer,  was  created  by 
survivors  of  the  Shakori  and  Eno 
tribes.  Usually  tribes  affected  by 
these  diseases  simply 
"disappeared"  or  were  completely 
absorbed  by  larger  groups,  such 
as  the  Catawba. 

The  Indians'  religious  beliefs 
and  mental  well-being  also  were 
damaged  by  these  diseases  and 
the  resulting  depopulation  of 
tribes.  The  diseases  must  have 
shaken  native  religions, 
particularly  when  the  traditional 
medicines  used  by  their  priests — 
or  conjurers — failed  against  the 
new  diseases.  And  the  Indians 
probably  noticed  that  many  of  the 
English  who  suffered  through 
those  same  diseases  survived. 


Although  the  writings  of  John 
Lawson  and  other  explorers,  such 
as  John  Lederer  and  William  Byrd, 
have  been  known  for  over  two 
centuries,  only  recently  has  new 
information  about  these  Siouan 
Indians  and  their  ancestors 
become  available.  This  new 
information  is  not  from  written 
sources  but  from  archaeology. 
Archaeologists  seek  to 
understand  how  people  lived  by 
studying  the  physical  remains 
they  left  behind.  Archaeology 
provides  the  only  method  for 
discovering  what  happened 
before  written  history  or  where 
written  documents  either  do  not 
exist  or  are  not  clear. 

Over  the  past  seven  years, 
archaeologists  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  have 
been  studying  the  Siouan  tribes 


Lefler,  A  New  Voyage  to  Carolina,  232. 
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houses  using  a  wattle-and-daub 
technique.  This  building 
technique  involved  placing 
vertical  wooden  posts  into  the 
ground,  weaving  sticks  between 
these  posts,  and  packing  the  wall 
with  mud.  The  Indians  probably 
thatched  the  roof  with  reeds  and 
grasses.  The  village  apparently 
was  not  enclosed  by  a  defensive 
palisade  or  stockade.  A  defensive 
palisade  or  stockade  is  a  barrier 
consisting  of  large,  strong  posts 
fixed  upright  in  the  ground. 

Much  of  our  knowledge 
about  the  Hogue  site  inhabitants 
comes  from  the  excavation  of  a 
deep,  round  storage  pit  and  a 
small  cemetery.  The  pit  contained 
discarded  stone  tools,  pieces  of 


broken  pots,  broken  rock  from  hot 
cooking  fires,  and  charred  plant 
remains.  The  small  cemetery 
contained  at  least  eight  to  ten 
people  who  were  placed  in  simple 
pits  without  any  accompanying 
grave  offerings.  These  remains 
give  clues  about  their  technology, 
what  and  how  they  ate,  what  their 
and  physical  characteristics  were 
like,  and  how  they  buried  their 
dead.  These  Indians  grew  crops, 
primarily  corn,  hunted  deer  and 
other  animals,  and  gathered  a 
variety  of  seeds,  greens,  and  nuts. 

In  the  early  1 500s,  another 
village  was  established  nearby. 
The  occupants  of  this  village  are 
thought  to  be  ancestors  of  the 
Shakori  Indians,  another  Siouan 


that  lived  along  the  Dan,  Haw,  and 
Eno  rivers  in  North  Carolina.3  The 
purpose  of  this  research  has  been 
to  determine  more  precisely  how 
these  native  peoples  coped  with 
and  were  affected  by  contact  with 
Europeans.  For  instance,  how 
was  the  Siouan  way  of  life 
following  the  arrival  of  Europeans 
different  from  their  way  of  life 
before  Europeans  arrived?  Did 
trade  bring  about  changes  in  the 
Siouan  way  of  life?  Did  the  Indians 
replace  their  tools  with  European- 
made  items?  How  did  trade  and 
disease  affect  cultural  differences 
among  various  Siouan  tribes? 
How  much  did  these  Siouans 
adopt  European  ways  of 
doing  things? 

Over  a  dozen  prehistoric — 
A.D.  1000-1620— and  historic— 
A.D.  1620-1710— Siouan  village 
sites  have  been  excavated  in 
order  to  answer  these  and  other 
questions.  These  villages  were 
the  homes  of  the  Keyauwee, 
Occaneechi,  Shakori,  Sissipahaw, 
and  Sara,  and  their  ancestors.  The 
evolution  of  Siouan  Indian  culture 
from  A.D.  1000  to  1710  is 
especially  well  documented  at 
four  village  sites  in  a  bend  of  the 
Eno  River  near  present-day 
Hillsborough.4 

The  earliest  village,  known  as 
the  Hogue  site,  was  occupied 
from  about  A.D.  1 000  to  1 1 00, 
about  900  years  ago.  It  had 
several  houses  scattered  over  a 
five-acre  area  along  the  river 
banks.  Because  the  village  was 
large  and  spread  out, 
archaeologists  do  not  know  how 
many  houses  stood  there  or  how 
they  were  arranged.  These 
Indians  apparently  built  their 

3  These  investigations  were  conducted  by  the  author  in  collaboration  with  H.  Trawick  Ward  and  the  late  Roy  S.  Dickens,  Jr.,  both  of  the  Research 
Laboratories  of  Anthropology,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  and  were  funded  by  the  National  Geographic  Society,  National  Science 
Foundation,  National  Park  Service,  and  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 

4  A.D.  is  an  abbreviation  for  Anno  Domini,  which  are  Latin  words  meaning  "in  the  year  of  the  Lord."  Archaeologists  use  these  words  to  describe 
periods  of  time.  They  also  use  B.C.,  which  means  "before  Christ."  B.C.  is  used  with  dates  to  describe  the  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  A.D. 
is  used  with  dates  to  describe  the  years  after  the  birth  of  Christ— ED. 
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tribe.  Known  as  the  Wall  site,  this 
village  covered  less  area  and  was 
more  compact  than  the  earlier 
village  at  the  Hogue  site.  It  had  a 
well-defined  community  plan 
consisting  of  an  open  central 
plaza  surrounded  by  houses.  The 
village  was  encircled  by  a  sturdy 
palisade.  The  presence  of  several 
different  palisades  suggests  that 
the  village  expanded  over  time.  At 
its  peak  this  community  may  have 
supported  as  many  as  200  people, 
or  about  twenty-five  families. 
Houses  were  circular,  probably 
dome-shaped,  and  ranged  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  feet  in 
diameter.  Few  pits  were  dug  for 
storage,  and  surprisingly  few 
people  were  buried  in  the  village. 
Unlike  the  graves  at  the  Hogue 
village,  those  at  the  Wall  site  often 
were  accompanied  by  grave 
offerings,  such  as  small  clay  pots. 
Also,  graves  were  placed  either 
inside  or  around  the  houses 
rather  than  in  a  cemetery.  Based 
on  the  artifacts  and  food  remains 
found  at  the  Wall  site,  the  kinds  of 
tools,  foods,  and  ways  of 
gathering  food  were  not  very 
different  from  those  observed  by 
archaeologists  at  the  Hogue  site. 


.   ....     SJ  ^.r: 


After  archaeologists 
discover  the 
locations  of  old 
Indian  villages,  they 
carefully  excavate 
them.  They  make 
careful  notes  of  the 
patterns  in  the  soil 
and  the  natural  and 
man-made  objects 
that  they  find.  From 
their  excavations  of 
Occaneechi  Town, 
they  produced  this 
plan.  From  this  plan 
and  what  you  have 
read,  imagine  what  it 
would  have  looked 
like  when  John 
Lawson  passed 
through  in  1701. 


0 


0  10  20  II 


Occaneechi  Town 
Settlement  Plan 
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Pre-Pallsade  Feature 


Pottery-making,  however,  did 
change  a  lot.  The  pottery  used  by 
the  Indians  that  lived  at  the  Hogue 
site  were  mostly  large  storage  or 
cooking  jars.  The  outside 
surface  of  these  jars  were 


decorated  by  pressing  a  paddle 
wrapped  with  cord  or  nets  into 
the  damp  clay  before  they  were 
hardened  by  fire.  The  Indians  that 
made  the  pottery  at  the  Wall  site 
decorated  their  pottery  differently. 
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While  traveling  in  the  piedmont,  Lawson's  group  of  explorers  came  across  a  group  of  traders. 
The  men  were  using  horses  to  haul  trade  items  to  exchange  for  furs  owned  by  the  Indians. 
Many  of  these  trade  items  have  been  found  in  the  ground  by  archaeologists.  The  objects  found 
include  (from  top  left  to  bottom  right)  bone  knife  handles,  gun  flints,  coiled  brass  wire,  a  thimble, 
a  gun  mainspring,  and  pipes.  Why  do  you  think  that  the  Indians  wanted  these  items? 


They  pressed  carved  wooden 
paddles  with  geometric  designs 
and  often  added  other 
decorations  by  pressing  a 
sharpened  stick  into  the  damp 
clay.  The  pottery  at  the  Wall  site 
also  had  different  shapes  and 
sizes  and  was  probably  used  for 
different  functions. 

During  the  mid-1 600s,  a  third 
village  was  established.  This  site 
was  discovered  in  the  spring  of 
1 989  by  University  of  North 
Carolina  archaeologists. 
Archaeologists  think  that  it  may 
be  the  Shakori  settlement  called 
"Shakor,"  which  early  explorer 
John  Lederer  visited  in  1670. 
Many  of  the  artifacts  found  here 
are  very  similar  to  those  from  the 
Wall  site.  Artifacts  are  anything 
made  or  used  by  humans.  The 
presence  of  glass  beads  and 
some  other  European-made 
artifacts,  however,  indicates  that 
the  Shakori  were  beginning  to 
trade  with  the  English.  Indians  did 
not  know  how  to  make  glass. 

Shakor  also  was  a  small 
village  surrounded  by  a  palisade. 
It  covered  about  a  half  acre  and 
probably  had  a  population  of 
about  1 50  people.  The  small 
number  of  burials  discovered  at 
this  site  suggests  that  disease 
may  not  yet  have  devastated  this 
piedmont  tribe. 

The  final  village  in  this 
location  was  established  by  the 
Occaneechi  Indians  after  1 676. 
They  moved  here  when  they 
abandoned  their  island  settlement 
along  the  Roanoke  River  near 
Clarksville,  Virginia.  Although  they 
were  a  small  group,  the 
Occaneechi  were  prominent  in 
the  deerskin  trade.  They  served  as 
middlemen  between  the  English 
and  the  more  remote  Indians. 
Archaeologists  excavated  at 
"Occaneechi  Town"  between 


1 983  and  1 986  and  completely 
uncovered  a  small,  quarter-acre 
settlement.  This  village  of  twelve 
houses  was  surrounded  by  a 
palisade.  It  probably  was 
occupied  by  fewer  than  seventy- 
five  people  for  less  than  ten  years. 
The  dead  were  placed  in  a 
cemetery  just  outside  the  village. 
Most  of  the  dead  were 
accompanied  by  an  assortment  of 
European  trading  items.  These 
included  rum  bottles,  a  brass 
kettle,  a  flintlock  musket,  spoons, 
scissors,  knives,  axes,  hoes, 
pipes,  glass  beads,  and  brass 
ornaments.  The  presence  of  these 
in  the  grave  indicate  that  the 
Occaneechi  did  indeed  have 
"Plenty  of  Provisions."  But 


archaeologists  think  that  the 
number  of  burials  and  small 
community  size  also  suggest  that 
the  Occaneechi  were  rapidly 
declining  both  as  a  people  and  as 
a  society.  In  fact,  they  abandoned 
the  Eno  Valley  shortly  after 
Lawson's  visit.  By  1 71 4  they  had 
joined  the  Saponi,  Tutelo,  and 
survivors  from  other  weakened 
tribes  at  Fort  Christanna  in 
southeastern  Virginia. 

With  the  fall  of  the 
Occaneechi  went  the  dominance 
of  Siouan  Indians  in  the  piedmont. 
The  "Flower  of  Carolina,"  with  its 
swift  streams,  rolling  hills,  and 
rich  soils,  now  awaited 
the  migration  of  new  settlers 
as  the  English  colonies 
expanded  westward.  ■ 


Those  big  wheels  just 

keep  on  turnin':  transportation 

by  Allen  W.  Trelease 


Transportation  in  colonial 
America  was  chiefly  by 
water.  In  North  Carolina  that 
was  easiest  along  the  coast  and  on 
the  coastal  plain  where  rivers  and 
streams  were  slow,  wide  and  deep, 
and  easy  to  navigate.  Farther 
inland  in  the  piedmont  they  were 
shallower  and  full  of  rocks  and 
rapids,  making  transportation  of 
goods  difficult.  Although  early 
piedmont  settlers  sometimes 
shipped  products  by  rafts  or 
flatboats,  settlers  mostly  depended 
on  roads. 

The  first  roads  were  Indian 
trading  paths.  People  traveled  on 
them  by  foot.  Some  of  the  trails 
were  very  long.  When  colonists 
moved  into  the  piedmont— the 
backcountry— they  used  these 
trails.  They  added  to  them  and 
widened  them  for  wheeled 
vehicles,  such  as  carts  and 
wagons  for  carrying  their 
belongings.  Later,  stagecoaches 
were  used  for  carrying  passengers 
and  mail.  But  without  paving  or 


adequate  drainage,  most  of  the 
roads  quickly  became  muddy, 
rutted  tracks.  They  were  in  such 
poor  condition  that  people  often 
drove  in  the  woods  alongside  the 
roads  in  search  of  firmer  ground. 
Bridges  were  few  and  far  between, 
and  streams  were  crossed  at 
fords — naturally  shallow  places. 
On  roads  like  these,  vehicles 
bogged  down,  broke  down,  tipped 
over,  and  occasionally  were  swept 
away  by  floods. 

Under  these  conditions, 
which  lasted  from  the  mid-1 700s  to 
the  mid-1 800s,  piedmont  residents 
were  isolated.  Travel  was  so  slow, 
expensive,  and  dangerous  that 
most  people  never  went  far  from 
home.  Farmers  raised  few  crops 
for  sale  because  it  cost  more  than 
the  crops  were  worth  to  take  them 
to  market. 

The  early  1 800s  brought  a 
transportation  revolution  to  the 
United  States.  Improved  roads — or 
turnpikes — plank  roads,  canals, 


steamboats,  and  railroads  made 
transportation  faster  and  cheaper, 
if  not  always  safer.  In  the  1 850s  the 
revolution  reached  piedmont  North 
Carolina  in  the  form  of  plank  roads 
and  railroads.  A  plank  road 
consisted  of  long,  wooden  beams 
placed  lengthwise  on  either  side  of 
the  roadway.  These  were  then 
topped  with  thick,  wooden  planks 
placed  crosswise.  Covered  with  a 
layer  of  sand,  gravel,  or  dirt,  the 
plank  road  made  a  fairly  smooth 
and  speedy  road  for  horse-drawn 
vehicles.  Plank  roads  were  built  by 
private  companies  who  charged  a 
toll  for  their  use.  Several  were  built 
in  North  Carolina.  The  longest  and 
most  successful  was  the 
Fayetteville  and  Western,  which 
extended  from  Fayetteville  to 
Salem  (now  Winston-Salem, 
Forsyth  County)  and  included  what 
later  became  Main  Street  in  High 
Point,  Guilford  County.  Plank  roads 
were  an  improvement  over  the 
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mud  tracks  that  they  replaced,  but 
they  were  subject  to  decay  and 
repair  every  few  years. 

The  real  revolution  came 
with  the  "iron  horse"— the  railroad. 
Railroads  were  expensive  to  build 
and  moderately  expensive  to 
maintain.  But  they  were  capable  of 
sending  passenger  and  freight  at 
unheard-of  speeds,  exceeding 
twenty-five  miles  per  hour 
sometimes,  over  long  distances 
without  having  to  stop  overnight. 
North  Carolina's  first  railroads— 
the  Wilmington  and  Raleigh 
Railroad  and  the  Raleigh  and 
Gaston  Railroad— were  completed 
in  eastern  North  Carolina  in  1840. 

Rails  came  to  the  piedmont  in 
1 856  with  the  North  Carolina 
Railroad.  It  linked  the  coastal  plain 
town  of  Goldsboro  with  the 
piedmont  towns  of  Raleigh, 
Hillsborough,  Greensboro, 
Salisbury,  and  Charlotte.  By  the 


early  1900s,  other  rail  lines 
connected  Charlotte  with 
Wilmington;  Salisbury  with 
Asheville  and  other  mountain 
towns;  Fayetteville  with 
Greensboro,  Winston-Salem,  and 
towns  north;  and  Raleigh  with 
places  in  South  Carolina  and 
beyond.  Following  a  national 
pattern,  these  short  lines  were 
soon  consolidated — or  joined— 
into  regional  and  national  systems, 
like  the  Southern  Railway.  The 
consolidation  movement  has 
continued  through  the  1900s, 
including  the  1 983  merger  of  the 
already  large  Norfolk  and  Western 
and  Southern  railways  into  the  still 
larger  Norfolk  Southern. 

Railroads  ended  the 
piedmont's  isolation  by  bringing  it 
closer  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
They  stimulated  urbanization  and 
economic  growth  by  encouraging 
commercial  farming,  trade,  and 


manufacturing.  (To  learn  more 
about  urbanization,  see  David  R. 
Goldfield's  article,  "Cities  Rising 
from  the  Fields,"  in  this  issue.)  The 
cities  and  towns  of  the 
piedmont— and  the  textile, 
tobacco,  and  furniture  industries 
within  them— grew  because 
of  the  railroads. 

As  railroads  took  over  more 
and  more  of  the  long-distance 
transportation,  wagon  roads  often 
fell  into  even  worse  repair  than 
before.  But  roads  improved 
dramatically  after  1 900  with  the 
introduction  of  the  internal 
combustion  engine,  powering 
automobiles,  trucks,  and  buses. 
People  bought  these  vehicles, 
and  they  demanded  better  roads 
for  them.  And  as  the  roads 
improved,  the  number  of  vehicles 
increased,  leading  to  demands  for 
still  better  roads.  Long  distance 
travel  became  easier  in  the  1 920s 


Map  not  to  scale 

Greensboro             Company's  Shops  (Burlington) 
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The  North  Carolina  Railroad:  beginning  of  the  piedmont 

Crescent  In  the  mid-1800s,  the  North  Carolina  Railroad  was  built  to  run 
between  Goldsboro,  in  the  coastal  plain,  and  Charlotte,  in  the  piedmont.  Why 
do  you  think  that  the  cities  existing  before  the  railroad  and  the  ones  that  were 
established  later  grew  so  much? 
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Why  are  these  men  hauling  freight  by  wagons 
pulled  by  horses  instead  of  hauling  freight  by 
trucks  (Above,  left)?  What  kind  of  road  are 
they  traveling  on?  This  man  and  his  family 
have  a  problem  (Above,  right).  How  will  they 
get  out  of  it?  Poor  roads  like  this  were 
common  in  the  piedmont  from  the  colonial 
days  until  the  1930s.  The  state  began 
replacing  dirt  roads  with  hard-surfaced  roads 
because  so  many  people  needed  better  roads 
for  cars,  trucks,  and  buses.  Now  people  drive 
or  ride  in  cars,  trucks,  and  buses  on  two-  or 
four-lane  highways  with  concrete  or  asphalt 
surfaces  (Right). 


Old  Dominion  Freighthne,  Inc  .  High 


Map  not  to  scale 
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Winston-Salem 
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Durham 
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Interstate  85 
Interstate  40 
Interstates  85  and  40 


Modern  highways  that  sustain  the  piedmont  crescent,  1990 

These  highways  connect  the  cities  along  the  piedmont  crescent.  How  was  the 
crescent  formed?  Why  are  these  highways  needed  to  connect  these  cities? 
What  forms  of  transportation  have  the  vehicles  on  the  highways  replaced? 
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Many  peoply  rely  on 
the  airplane  to  get  to 
distant  cities.  These 
are  early  versions  of 
airliners  and  airports. 
What  do  they  look 
like  today?  Why  do 
some  people  today 
rely  on  an  airplane 
instead  of  a  car,  bus, 
truck,  or  train?  Did 
you  know  that 
Piedmont  Airlines, 
now  owned  by  USAir, 
was  founded  in  North 
Carolina? 


when  bus  and  truck  lines 
developed,  along  with  greater  use 
of  the  automobile. 

Local  roads  were  now 
incorporated  into  statewide  and 
national  networks.  Federal 
Highway  Acts  of  1 91 6  and  1 921 
created  the  system  of  United 
States  numbered  highways, 
eventually  including  U.S.  1 ,  U.S. 
29,  U.S.  64,  U.S.  70,  and  others  in 
North  Carolina.  In  1956  another 
law  established  the  interstate 
highway  system,  including  I-40, 
I-77,  and  I-85.  On  the  main  roads 
at  least,  dirt  and  gravel  gave  way 
to  concrete  and  blacktop. 
Two-lane  roads  with  sharp  curves 
and  steep  hills  gave  way  to 
four-lane,  limited  access 
superhighways  with  broad  curves, 
gentle  grades,  and  high  speed 
limits.  By  1 960,  for  its  population 
and  area,  North  Carolina  had 
more  miles  of  paved  roads  than 
any  other  state.  Over  ninety-six 


percent  of  its  people  lived  within 
one  mile  of  a  paved  road. 

All  of  this  came  about  in 
competition  with  yet  another  form 
of  transportation,  the  airplane. 
Like  the  automobile,  bus,  and 
truck,  the  airplane  got  its  start 
around  1900.  Today,  airlines  carry 
only  a  tiny  proportion  of  the 
nation's  freight,  but  they  have 
come  to  dominate  the  long- 
distance passenger  business. 
Piedmont  North  Carolina,  with 
most  of  the  state's  population, 
claims  its  largest  airports  at 
Charlotte,  Raleigh-Durham,  and 
Greensboro-Winston-Salem- 
High  Point.  The  first  two  now 
boast  direct  flights  to  Europe. 

The  automobile,  airplane,  and 
bus  have  captured  most  of  the 
passenger  business  today.  Since 
World  War  II,  railroads  have 
gotten  most  of  their  income  from 
hauling  freight.  Some  of  this  is 
carried  in  cooperation  with  truck 
lines.  Loaded  truck  trailers  are 


carried  long  distances  on  railway 
flatcars  and  are  pulled  to  their 
final  destination  by  truck.  Railroad 
passenger  service  has  almost 
disappeared.  It  is  restricted  to  one 
long-distance  Norfolk  Southern 
train  running  through  the  region 
in  the  middle  of  the  night. 

Industries  today  locate  in 
piedmont  North  Carolina  and 
elsewhere  with  an  eye  to 
highways,  airports,  and  railroads. 
They  depend  on  these  facilities 
not  only  to  send  and  receive 
goods  but  to  communicate  with 
other  regions  and  even  to  gettheir 
employees  to  work.  As  the  roads 
improve,  more  and  more  factories 
and  businesses  locate  close  to 
them,  often  in  open  country, 
drawing  workers  from  farther 
and  farther  away.  This  situation 
is  a  far  cry  from  the  days  when 
Indian  trading  paths  carried 
Indians,  explorers,  and  settlers 
through  this  region's 
isolated  backcountry.  ■ 
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The  North  Carolina  Railroad 


by  Allen  W.  Trelease 


North  Carolina 
Railroad  schedule 
announcement  from 
the  Greensboro 
Patriot,  March  7855. 
What  does  this 
schedule  tell  you 
about  traveling  by 
train  in  the 
mid- 1800s?  Why 
does  the  schedule 
say  that  the  railroad 
connects  with  other 
railroads  and  "four 
horse  post 
coaches"?  How  long 
do  you  think  it  would 
take  to  ride  a  horse 
or  wagon  between 
some  of  these 
locations?  Compare 
your  estimate  with 
how  long  you  think  it 
would  take  to  ride  a 
train  in  the 
mid-1800s  or  how 
long  it  would  take 
you  in  a  car  today. 


tew-* 


06  A.M. 
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oHli  C'nrolOufi  flullroind.— On  and  af- 
ter Monday,  January  1st  1855,  the  North  Car- 
olina Railroad  wilt  be  opened  lor  the  transportation 
Jof  passengera  nn<l  freights  from  Goldsboru'  to  Dur- 
ham's 20  inileft  west  of  Raleigh. 
PiJinseuger  train  leaves  GoUlnboro'  daily  3 
"  "       passes  Raleigh  " 

"      arrives  ai  Durhum  s 
REIWiVIKG: 
Paa9enger  train  loaves  Durham's  daily 
*'  "       pusses  Raleigh  l* 

1(1  "       arrives  at  GoTdyboro";  0 

Connecting  with  the  United  States  mai 
the  Wilmington  and  .Raleigh  Railroad 
boro';  the  Raleigh  and  Gaston  Railroad,  uik  Messrs 
Hland  &  Dunii'u  mail  line  of  tour  horse  pot  t  coach- 
es at  Durham 'u  running  daily  via  Hillsboro'  Gru- 
ham,  Greensboro',  Jamestown,  Salem  and  Lexing- 
ton to  Salisbury  ;  frojn  which  point  to  Char  olte  the 
North  Carolina  Rai  road  Company  are  running  a 
daily  train.  A  through  freight  train  leaven  Uolds- 
luud' every  Thursday  tor  Durham  V,  returning  every 
Jpridoy.  A  way  freight  traiiiiw  ill  run  every  Thurs- 

n  Kuuie 
sary. 


00  P.M. 
:io  4  4 

42  » 
train  on 
at  Golds- 


day. from,  (3ohjuboro|  to,  otal ling's  and  rem 
day,  and  will  mako!  cxlrii  trips  when  uece 

IVALTUR  GWYf&N, 


Jan.  1,  1S55. 


Chief  Engineer  N.  C.  11. 


I.  Co. 


The  underpinned  ate  running  daily  four-horse 
Pobi  Coaches  between  Durham's  and  Salisbury, 
connecting  with  the  Rail  Road  Cars  at  those  places, 
a«  follows  : 

Leave  Durham's  fo»  Greensboro',  at  T  46,  A.  M. 

Arrive  at Gieeuuboro'  at  I,  A.M. 

Leave  Greensboro'  for  Durham's  at  8,  P.  M. 

Arrive  at  Durham's  at  2,  P.  M. 

Leave  Greensboro'  for  Salisbury  at  8,  A.  M. 

Arrive  at  Salisbury  ut  10.  P.  M. 

Leave  Salisbury  for  Greensboro"  at  2,  A..  I  I. 

Arrive  at  Greensboro?  at  7,  P.  M. 

.Going  West,  these  stages  pass  through  Sa  em,  on 
Monday,  "Wednesday,  and  Friday;  and  reiuruing 
Cast,  they  pas*  through  Salem  on  Tuesday,  Thurs- 
day, and  Saturday.  The  other  iiUys  in  eac  i  week 
they  go  diiect  through  by  Jamestown. 

The  subucribari  are -how  mailing  arrangaments 
to  givu  tnfou(jh  ticLqfcj  to  IVeMou.  N.  .C  .  Petuns- 
borj,.Va.,£tc       T  BLAND  fii  DI'NN. 

Greoiisboro*- JuVn  T855. 


The  North  Carolina  Railroad 
(NCRR)  was  chartered  in 
1 849  and  became  one  of  the 
longest  railroads  in  the  country 
when  it  was  completed  in  1 856.  It 
runs  in  a  223-mile  arc  from 
Goldsboro  to  Charlotte,  by  way  of 
Raleigh,  Durham,  Greensboro,  and 
Salisbury.  Like  many  railroads  built 
in  that  era,  the  NCRR  could  not 
have  been  built  without  government 
financial  aid.  In  fact,  the  state 
bought  three-quarters  of  its  stock. 
A  stock  is  a  share  in  a  company, 
and  someone  who  has  bought 
stock  owns  it  and  is  called  a 
stockholder.  In  return  the  governor 
got  to  appoint  two-thirds  of  the 
railroad's  board  of  directors  and  to 
cast  three-quarters  of  the  votes  at 
stockholders'  meetings.  A  board  of 
directors  is  a  group  of  people  that 
oversees  a  company.  The  state 
also  got  three-fourths  of  the  annual 
dividends— or  profits— on  the 
stock.  The  NCRR's  chief  fundraiser 
and  first  president  was  former 
Governor  John  Motley  Morehead 
of  Greensboro.  William  A.  Graham, 
Paul  C.  Cameron,  and  other 
financial  and  political  leaders  of  the 
1850s  also  helped  plan  and  guide 
the  great  enterprise. 

For  over  fifteen  years,  the 
NCRR  operated  as  an  independent 
railroad.  It  was  originally  intended 
to  connect  western  North  Carolina 
with  the  state's  eastern  seaports. 
Before  the  Civil  War  (1 861  -1 865),  it 
quickly  became,  with  its 
connecting  roads,  part  of  a  major 
north-south  railway  route  running 
from  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  to 
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Washington,  D.C.  During  the  war 
the  NCRR  was  part  of  the  major 
supply  line  for  Robert  E.  Lee's 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia. 

In  1871  the  NCRR  was  leased 
or  rented  to  another  railroad.  This 
business  decision  was  part  of  the 
great  consolidation — or  joining — 
of  American  railroads  that  took 
place  after  the  Civil  War.  In  1 895 
the  Southern  Railway  (now  part  of 
the  Norfolk  Southern  Railroad) 
took  out  a  new  lease  for  ninety- 
nine  years.  The  NCRR  track 
between  Charlotte  and 
Greensboro  is  part  of  its  main  line 
from  New  Orleans  to  Washington. 

The  NCRR  and  its  connecting 
and  controlling  roads  remade  the 
face  of  piedmont  North  Carolina. 
By  connecting  it  with  the  outside 
world,  railroads  brought  economic 
and  population  growth.  The 
NCRR  is  largely  responsible  for 
the  piedmont  crescent,  the 
commercial  and  industrial  cities 
located  along  its  223-mile  course 
from  Raleigh  to  Charlotte.  A 
number  of  cities  and  towns- 
including  Durham,  Burlington, 
High  Point,  Thomasville,  and 
Kannapolis— owe  their  origins  to 
the  NCRR.  The  town  of  Burlington 
in  Alamance  County  (formerly 
called  Company  Shops)  was 
founded  at  the  middle  of  the  road 
as  the  site  of  its  repair  shops.  High 
Point  took  its  name  from  the  fact 
that  it  was  located  at  the  NCRR's 
highest  elevation  above  sea  level. 

Because  the  road  was  leased 
but  not  sold,  it  still  belongs  to  the 
North  Carolina  Railroad 
Company.  Since  three-quarters  of 
the  stock  still  belongs  to  the  state, 
the  state  will  have  a  large  voice  in 
deciding  the  road's  future  when 
the  lease  expires  in  1994.  Will  the 
state  sell  the  NCRR,  negotiate  a 
new  lease,  or  operate  the  road 
itself?  The  NCRR  and  the  state  are 
already  studying  the  options. 


This  engine,  built  in  1855,  (Top)  is  the  North  Carolina  Railroad  locomotive  Astron,  photographed 
around  1880.  The  North  Carolina  Railroad  still  operates  today,  but  its  rail  line  is  now  leased 
from  the  state  by  Norfolk  Southern  Corporation.  If  people  are  driving  cars  more,  trucks  are 
hauling  freight,  and  airlines  are  carrying  passengers,  what  do  modern  trains  haul  (Bottom)? 
Why?  What  is  the  future  of  the  railroads  in  North  Carolina? 


Although  some  people  favor 
a  sale  to  earn  money  for  public 
education  and  other  worthwhile 
causes,  many  people  oppose  that 
option.  The  NCRR  is  a  major  public 
resource  whose  value  is  great 
today  and  may  be  even  greater  in 
the  future.  For  instance,  the  state 
might  want  sometime  to  use  it  as  a 
mass  transit  facility,  to  ease  the 
overcrowded  highways.  Since  that 
day  will  probably  not  come  before 
1 994,  there  is  a  good  chance  that 
the  legislature  will  vote  to  lease  the 
road  once  again  to  the  Norfolk 


Southern  for  a  shorter  time  and  a 
higher  rent.  When  the  1895  NCRR 
lease  was  made,  many  people 
thought  the  annual  figure  of 
$286,000  was  too  small.  The  1 897 
legislature  was  thrown  into 
pandemonium  as  some  members 
tried  and  failed  to  cancel  the 
agreement.  That  amount  is  even 
less  acceptable  today,  after  nearly 
one  hundred  years.  The  future  of 
the  NCRR  will  be  among  the  most 
important  issues  facing  North 
Carolinians  in  the  years  ahead. 
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Cities  rising  from  the  fields 


by  David  R.  Goldfield 


The  North  Carolina  piedmont 
was  a  "natural"  for  cities. 
The  numerous  rivers 
tumbling  down  from  the  mountains 
provided  a  generous  supply  of 
waterpower  to  work  the  machines 
of  industry.  The  piedmont's  gently 
rolling  terrain  offered  few 
obstacles  to  the  construction 
of  railroads. 

But  before  the  piedmont  was 
natural  for  cities,  it  was  a  natural 
for  the  small  family  farm.  Profits 
were  small,  but  debt  was  small,  too. 
These  family  farmers  in  the 
piedmont  traded  mostly  at  nearby 
towns  like  Winston  or  Salem  in 
Forsyth  County,  Greensboro  in 
Guilford  County,  and  Charlotte  in 
Mecklenburg  County.  The  local 
farm  commerce  largely  sustained 
the  piedmont  towns  until 
the  1850s. 

Despite  natural  advantages, 
piedmont  towns  by  the  1 850s  were 
little  more  than  villages,  at  least 
compared  with  Wilmington,  on  the 
coast  in  New  Hanover  County.  It 
boasted  a  population  of  more  than 
20,000.  Why  were  the  piedmont 
towns  undeveloped  in  the  1800s? 
It  is  one  thing  to  be  blessed  with 
natural  resources,  but  it  is  quite 
another  thing  to  use  them.  The 


economy  of  the  South  flowed  on 
rivers,  carried  by  boats.  The  great 
cities  of  the  region  were  on  the 
coast  at  or  near  the  mouths  of 
rivers,  sounds,  or  bays.  They 
included  New  Orleans,  Louisiana; 
Mobile,  Alabama;  Savannah, 
Georgia;  Charleston,  South 
Carolina;  and  Norfolk,  Virginia. 
The  cities  had  safe  harbors  that 
were  used  by  ocean-going  vessels 
and  small  boats  traveling  from  the 
interior  on  the  rivers  and  sounds. 
But  North  Carolina  had  a 
treacherous  coastline. 
Wilmington — on  the  Cape  Fear 
River— was  relatively  accessible, 
but  navigable  rivers  did  not  go  very 
far  into  the  state's  interior.  What 
few  passable  rivers  that  existed  in 
the  interior,  like  the  Yadkin  or  the 
Catawba,  flowed  into  South 
Carolina.  Even  the  areas  near 
these  rivers  produced  very  little 
that  coastal  merchants  wanted. 
So  the  towns  in  the  piedmont 
contented  themselves  with  relying 
on  the  local  trade,  and  they 
remained  small. 

Few  entrepreneurs — 
innovative,  energetic  individuals 
who  served  as  organizers  and 
promoters  of  economic  activities — 
sought  out  the  piedmont.  They 


went  to  the  coastal  cities  or  to  the 
northern  states  to  make  their 
fortunes.  There  was  little  future  in 
marketing  a  few  bales  of  cotton 
and  some  bushels  of  corn. 

This  situation  began  to 
change  by  the  1 850s.  The  railroad 
competed  with  boats  on  the  rivers. 
No  longer  did  great  cities  have  to 
be  located  on  great  bodies  of 
water.  For  example,  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  is  situated  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  southern  piedmont, 
which  passes  from  Maryland 
through  Alabama.  Atlanta  provides 
the  best  example  both  of  a  new  era 
of  transportation  and  a  new 
location  for  urbanization.  Stuck  on 
a  Georgia  plateau,  it  was  nowhere 
near  a  navigable  river. 
But  promoters  saw  its  strategic 
location  between  the  deep  South 
and  the  northern  states,  and  they 
gambled  on  railroads.  The  gamble 
paid  off,  as  it  would  for  other 
piedmont  towns  in  other  southern 
states. 

Just  as  railroads  helped 
Atlanta  to  grow,  they  helped  other 
towns  grow.  During  the  1 850s,  the 
North  Carolina  Railroad  crossed 
the  piedmont  from  Goldsboro  to 
Charlotte.  By  1 870  the  Southern 
Railway  system  linked  Charlotte 
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with  Atlanta.  Thirty  years  later 
Charlotte  rivaled  Atlanta  as  a  rail 
center,  with  six  major  rail  lines 
entering  the  city.  By  this  time 
Charlotte  was  becoming  the 
largest  city  in  the  Carolinas. 

Railroads  not  only 
transported  goods  but  people  as 


abundant  water  power  in  the 
region  provided  a  cheap  energy 
source,  later  harnessed  into 
electric  power. 

Using  mostly  local  money, 
Tompkins  and  other 
entrepreneurs  built  textile  mills  in 
the  piedmont  along  the  Southern 


and  Kannapolis  in  Cabarrus 
County  grew  up  dominated  by  the 
mill,  and  little  else. 

But  these  mills  required 
financing,  administering,  and 
servicing.  Towns  such  as 
Charlotte  and  Greensboro 
obliged  and  provided  these 


Piedmont  crescent,  1990  These  cities  are  located 
along  the  route  of  the  North  Carolina  Railroad.  Why  are  these 
cities  now  a  part  of  what  is  called  the  piedmont  crescent? 


well.  Among  those  traveling  the 
Southern  Railway  up  from  South 
Carolina  was  D.  A.  Tompkins  from 
Edgefield.  As  cotton  cultivation 
(aided  by  fertilizers)  spread  to  the 
piedmont  after  the  Civil  War,  and 
with  railroads  close  behind, 
Tompkins  calculated  that  the 
region  could  support  textile  mills. 
Also  the  devastation  of  the  Civil 
War  and  the  depression  in 
southern  agriculture  hit  the  family 
farm  hard.  Tompkins  predicted 
that  a  willing  and  able  work  force 
from  the  farms  would  come  to 
work  in  his  mills.  Finally,  the 


Railway.  Mill  villages,  which 
housed  the  textile  millworkers,  did 
not  become  cities.  Most  often  they 
were  located  on  the  edges  of 
existing  communities.  Tompkins 
and  his  fellow  entrepreneurs 
wanted  to  avoid  the  labor 
problems,  alcoholism,  and  high 
divorce  rates  that  they  saw  in  the 
urban  life  of  the  big  cities.  It  was 
easier  to  control  a  work  force  in  a 
small-town  setting.  So  towns  like 
China  Grove  in  Davidson  County, 
McAdenville  in  Gaston  County, 
Archdale  in  Randolph  County, 


services.  And  other  industries 
followed— tobacco  in  Durham 
and  in  newly  consolidated 
Winston-Salem  and  furniture  in 
High  Point  and  Thomasville.  By 
1910  the  North  Carolina  piedmont 
was  the  fastest-growing  urban 
region  in  the  South  and  an 
emerging  industrial  center. 

Urbanization  stimulated 
reform.  Urbanization  means  to 
become  like  a  city.  Women's 
groups  that  were  headquartered 
in  piedmont  cities  lobbied  the 
state  for  better  public  education. 
Economic  leaders  demanded 
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Major  urban  areas  of  the  piedmont:  Metrolina,  Triad,  and 

Research  Triangle  The  cities  that  form  each  of  these  three  urban 
areas  grow  closer  and  closer  together  geographically,  economically,  and 
politically.  Is  this  part  of  urbanization?  Why  or  why  not? 


improved  roads.  And  city 
planning,  which  emerged  in 
piedmont  cities,  was  reflected  in 
new  streets,  buildings,  and 
neighborhoods,  such  as  Myers 
Park  in  Charlotte,  Irving  Park  in 
Greensboro,  and  Cameron  Park 
in  Raleigh.  Though  these 
communities  mainly  attracted 
whites  who  had  money,  planned 
neighborhoods,  such  as 
Biddleville  in  Charlotte  and 
Columbia  Heights  in  Winston- 
Salem,  catered  to  middle-class 
blacks.  The  state's  major  public 
and  private  universities  for  both 
black  and  white  were  centered  in 
the  piedmont. 

By  the  1930s  the 
accumulation  of  wealth  and 
people  in  the  urban  piedmont  was 
reflected  in  the  growing  skylines 
of  the  cities.  A  diversified 
economy  had  emerged.  It  was 
based  on  banking,  real  estate, 


Urbanization  in  the  piedmont  has  brought  increased  services.  Fast  food  restaurants,  gas 
stations,  instant  car  repair  garages,  and  other  "fast"  businesses  line  major  urban  highways.  Why 
do  you  think  they  are  located  along  these  major  roads?  Do  they  cause  the  increased  traffic  on 
the  roads  by  attracting  people  who  need  their  services?  Or  are  they  located  there  to  take 
advantage  of  the  traffic  already  present  on  the  road? 
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insurance,  education,  and 
government.  While  the  decline  in 
textiles  after  World  War  II 
(1 941  -1 945)  hurt  the  mill  towns, 
the  larger  cities  scarcely 
noticed  it. 

It  was  not  surprising  that  the 
piedmont  cities  played  major 
roles  in  the  civil  rights  movement 
of  the  1 960s.  After  World  War  II, 
rural  blacks  sought  out  these 
cities  for  employment 
opportunities.  The  mills  were  still 
closed  to  black  skilled  labor.  They 
not  only  found  jobs  but  a  thriving 
black  community  with  black 
businesses,  churches,  and 
schools.  These  institutions 
provided  the  activities,  nurturing, 
and  leadership  for  black 
newcomers.  Piedmont  cities 
solved  many  of  their  racial 
problems  peacefully  because  of 
the  strength  of  these  well- 
established  black  communities. 

The  postwar  era  witnessed 
the  reinforcement  of  the 
piedmont's  transportation 
advantage  over  the  mountains 
and  the  coastal  plain.  Railroads 
declined  as  carriers  of  freight  and 
passengers.  The  National 
Defense  Highways  Act  of  1 956, 
which  established  the  interstate 
highway  system,  helped  the 
piedmont  to  adjust  to  new 
transportation  trends  that 
stressed  the  private  automobile 
and  the  truck.  Eventually  three 
major  interstates— 1-40, 1-85,  and 
I-77— crossed  the  piedmont.  I-85 
just  about  followed  the  tracks  of 
the  North  Carolina  Railroad, 
helping  urbanization  in  the 
piedmont  crescent.  The 
interstates,  like  the  railroad 
depots  earlier,  attracted  industry, 
motels,  shopping  malls,  and 
multi-family  housing. 

In  the  meantime  piedmont 
cities  have  spread  outward.  In 
many  respects  these  cities  are 


collections  of  suburban 
neighborhoods  strung  together 
by  roads.  Suburban 
neighborhoods  are 
neighborhoods  established  at  the 
edge  or  just  outside  of  a  town  or 
city.  Visitors  are  struck  by  the 
numerous  parks  and  trees  in 
these  neighborhoods.  But 
problems  such  as  automobile 
pollution  and  ugly  shopping  strips 
also  result  from  piedmont  cities 
spreading  outward. 

Eventually,  several  piedmont 
cities  will  grow  together  to  form 
an  urban  region.  This  is  already 
happening  in  the  Research 
Triangle  of  Raleigh,  Durham,  and 
Chapel  Hill  and  the  Triad  of  High 
Point,  Greensboro,  and  Winston- 
Salem.  The  Metrolina  of  Charlotte 
is  advancing  on  and  absorbing 
the  small  mill  communities  of 
Gaston  and  Cabarrus  counties 
and  moving  into  South  Carolina. 
The  development  of  urban 
regions  means  that  businesses 
and  individuals  from  other  parts  of 


the  country  will  be  attracted  even 
more  to  the  piedmont  because  of 
its  economic  potential.  Walk 
through  any  major  shopping  mall 
in  the  urban  piedmont  and  the 
accents  you  hear  are  not  only 
likely  to  be  Yankee  but  foreign  as 
well.  The  North  Carolina 
piedmont,  thanks  to  its  cities,  is 
becoming  a  region  of  diversity, 
quite  different  from  the  sleepy 
towns  of  more  than  a  century  ago. 

During  the  early  1 980s,  for 
the  first  time  in  the  state's  history, 
more  North  Carolinians  lived  in 
cities  than  in  rural  areas.  And 
more  than  two-thirds  of  North 
Carolina's  urban  residents  live  in 
the  piedmont.  Increasingly,  the 
interests  of  the  state  and  its  cities 
are  becoming  identical.  The  major 
issues  that  concern  the  state  in 
the  1990s— education,  economic 
development,  and  the 
environment — have  urban 
dimensions.  And  the  piedmont 
will  play  a  significant  role  in 
their  resolution.  ■ 
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What's  going  on? 


Books  to  read 


To  learn  more  about  Indians 
in  North  Carolina,  see  Theda 
Purdue's  Native  Carolinians:  The 
Indians  of  North  Carolina  (Raleigh: 
Division  of  Archives  and  History, 
Department  of  Cultural  Resources, 
1 988)  and  Native  Americans:  The 
People  and  How  They  Lived  by 
Eloise  F.  Potter  and  John  B. 
Funderburg  (Raleigh:  N.C.  State 
Museum  of  Natural  Sciences, 
1986). 

There  are  several  interesting 
books  available  about 
transportation.  See  Railroadsby  Bill 
Gunston  (New  York:  The 
Bookwright  Press,  1 988);  Let's  Look 
at  Trains  by  Andrew  Langley  (New 
York:  The  Bookwright  Press,  1989); 
The  Tree  of  Life:  A  History  of  the 
North  Carolina  Railroad  (Raleigh: 
N.C.  Railroad  Company,  1972); 
Southern  Railway:  Road  of  the 
Innovators  by  Burke  Davis  (Chapel 
Hill:  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  Press,  1985). 

If  you  would  like  to  read  more 
about  urbanization,  see  David  R. 
Goldfield's  Cotton  Fields  and 
Skyscrapers:  Southern  City  and 
Region,  1607-1908  (Baton  Rouge: 
Louisiana  State  University  Press, 
1982);  Early  Twentieth-Century 
Suburbs  in  North  Carolina, 


Catherine  W.  Bishir  and  Lawrence 
S.  Early,  eds.,  (Raleigh:  Division  of 
Archives  and  History,  Department 
of  Cultural  Resources,  1985). 

More  information  is  available 
about  entrepreneurs  in  The  North 
Carolina  Mutual  Story:  A  Symbol  of 
Progress,  1898-1970  by  William  J. 
Kennedy,  Jr.,  (Durham:  N.C.  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company,  1970); 
The  Dukes  of  Durham  by  Robert  F. 
Durden  (Durham:  Duke  University 
Press,  1975). 

Several  informative  books  on 
farming  include  Agriculture  in 
North  Carolina  Before  the  Civil  War 
by  Cornelius  0.  Cathey  (Raleigh: 
Division  of  Archives  and  History, 
Department  of  Cultural  Resources, 
1975)  revised  edition;  Green  Leaf 
and  Gold:  Tobacco  in  North 
Carolina  by  Jerome  E.  Brooks 
(Raleigh,  Division  of  Archives  and 
History,  Department  of  Cultural 
Resources,  1975);  and  The 
American  Family  Farm  by  George 
Ancona  and  Joan  Anderson  (New 
York:  Harcourt  Brace  Jovanovich, 
Publisher,  1989). 

The  textile  industry  and  the 
people  who  work  in  the  mills  and 
factories  have  been  the  focus  of 
many  historians.  See  Rise  Gonna 
Rise:  A  Portrait  of  Southern  Textile 


Workers  by  Mimi  Conway  (Garden 
City,  N.Y.:  Anchor  Press/ 
Doubleday,  1979);  Hardtimes 
Cotton  Mill  Girls:  Personal  Histories 
of  Womanhood  and  Poverty  in  the 
South  by  Victoria  Byerly  (Ithica, 
N.Y.:  ILR  Press,  1987);  and  Like  a 
Family:  The  Making  of  a  Southern 
Cotton  Mill  World  by  Jacqueline 
Dowd  Hall  etal.,  (Chapel  Hill:  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  Press, 
1 987).  If  you  are  interested  in  the 
machines  that  power  textile  mills 
and  other  mills,  see  Mill  by  David 
Macauley  (Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company,  1983). 

There  are  many  books  that 
discuss  the  history  of  your  local 
community,  town,  city,  or  county.  If 
you  would  like  to  read  these  books, 
go  to  your  school  library  or  your 
public  library.  If  these  books  are  not 
available  through  these  libraries, 
ask  your  librarian  to  get  them  on 
interlibrary  loan.  The  books  listed 
above  that  are  published  by  the 
Division  of  Archives  and  History, 
Department  of  Cultural  Resources, 
can  be  purchased  through  the 
Historical  Publications  Section. 
Write  Historical  Publications 
Section,  Division  of  Archives  and 
History,  Department  of  Cultural 
Resources,  1 09  E.  Jones  St., 
Raleigh,  27601-2807. 
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Places  to  go 


There  are  many  private,  city, 
and  county  history  museums  and 
historic  sites  in  the  piedmont.  This 
is  a  sampling  of  the  many  that  you 
will  like  to  visit  to  learn  more 
about  local  history.  Call  or  write 
before  you  go  to  get  information 
about  locations  and  operating 
times.  Waldensian  Museum,  208 
Rodoret  St.,  Valdese  28690,  (704) 
874-2531 ;  Old  Salem,  600  S.  Main 
St.,  Winston-Salem  271 08,  (91 9) 
721-7300;  Mordecai  Historic 
Park,  1  Mimosa  St.,  Raleigh 
27604,  (919)  834-4844;  Latta 
Place,  5225  Sample  Rd., 
Huntersville  28078,  (704)  875- 
2312;  Josephus  Hall  House,  226 
S.  Jackson  St.,  Salisbury  28144, 
(704)  636-0103;  Historic 
Bethabara  Park,  21 47  Bethabara 
Rd.,  Winston-Salem  271 06,  (91 9) 
924-8191;  High  Point  Museum, 
1 805  E.  Lexington  Ave.,  High  Point 
27262,  (919)  885-6859;  Hezekiah 
Alexander  Homesite  and  History 
Museum,  3500  Shamrock, 
Charlotte  2821 5,  (704)  568-1 774; 
Grimes  Mill,  P.O.  Box  4221 , 
Salisbury  28144,  (704)  636-0103; 
Greensboro  Historical  Museum, 
1 30  Summit  Ave.,  Greensboro 
27401,  (919)  373-2043;  Davidson 
County  Historical  Museum,  Old 


Courthouse,  2  S.  Main  St., 
Lexington  28292,  (704)  249-701 1 ; 
Cleveland  County  Historical 
Museum,  P.O.  Box  1335,  Shelby 
281 50,  (704)  482-81 86;  Catawba 
County  Historical  Museum,  1716 
S.  College  Dr.,  Newton  28658, 
(704)  465-0383;  Chinqua-Penn 
Plantation  House,  Old  Wentworth 
Rd.,  Reidsville  27320,  (91 9)  349- 
4576;  Alamance  County  Historical 
Museum,  Highway  62,  South, 
Burlington  27215,  (919)  226-8254. 

State  museums  and 
historic  sites 

The  Division  of  Archives  and 
History,  Department  of  Cultural 
Resources,  state  of  North 
Carolina,  administers  many 
museums  and  historic  sites  in  the 
piedmont.  The  Historic  Sites 
Section  operates  Town  Creek 
Indian  Mound,  Rt.  3,  Box  50,  Mt. 
Gilead  27306,  (91 9)  439-6802; 
Spencer  Shops  and 
Transportation  Museum,  P.O.  Box 
1 65,  Spencer  281 59,  (704)  636- 
2889;  Reed  Gold  Mine,  Rt.  2,  Box 
1 01 ,  Stanfield  281 63,  (704)  786- 
8337;  Polk  Memorial,  Box  475, 
Pineville  281 34,  (704)  889-71 45; 
House  in  the  Horseshoe,  Rt.  3, 


Box  942,  Sanford  27330,  (919) 
947-2051;  Fort  Dobbs,  Route  9, 
Box  A-415,  Statesville  28677, 
(704)  873-5866;  Duke  Homestead 
and  Tobacco  Museum,  2828 
Duke  Homestead  Rd.,  Durham 
27705,  (919)  477-5498;  Charlotte 
Hawkins  Brown  Memorial,  P.O. 
Box  B,  Sedalia  27342,  (91 9)  449- 
4846;  Bennett  Place,  4409 
Bennett  Memorial  Rd.,  Durham 
27705,  (919)  383-4345;  Alamance 
Battleground,  5803  South  N.C.  62, 
Burlington  27215,  (919)  227-4785. 

The  Museum  Section 
administers  the  N.C.  Museum  of 
History,  1 09  E.  Jones  St.,  Raleigh 
27601  -2807,  (919)  733-3894. 

The  Division  of  Archives  and 
History  also  administers  Stagville, 
P.O.  Box  71 27,  Durham  27722- 
1217,(919)  620-0120;  State 
Capitol,  Raleigh,  (919)  733-4994. 

Federal  museums  and 
historic  sites 

The  United  States 
government  administers  Guilford 
Courthouse  National  Military 
Park,  P.O.  Box  9806,  Greensboro 
27429-0806,(919)  288-1776. 
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Business  leaders  in  the  piedmont:  working  for 
the  piedmont  or  working  for  themselves? 

by  Dan  L  Morrill 


■  n  the  late  1 800's  more  and  more 
I  North  Carolinians  began  to 
I  experience  a  lifestyle  that 
differed  from  what  they  had  known 
on  the  farm.  No  longer  was  toiling 
in  the  cotton,  corn,  or  tobacco 
fields  under  a  bright,  hot  sun  the 
principal  way  these  folks  made  a 
living.  They  migrated  from  the 
farms  to  work  in  emerging 
industrial  centers  in  the  piedmont, 
like  Winston,  Greensboro, 
Salisbury,  and  Charlotte.  There, 
most  of  them  became  laborers  in 
tobacco  factories,  furniture  plants, 
and  textile  mills.  One  textile  worker 
in  the  Mecklenburg  Mill  in 
Charlotte  described  what  the  daily 
routine  was  like  for  his  mother: 

After  a  hard  shift  of  breathing 
in  cotton  lint,  her  ears  ringing 
from  the  constant  "banging" 
and  "slappin"'  of  the  motor 
belts,  and  the  eternal  never 
ending  "swishing"  of  the 


bobbins  and  thread,  she  often 
worked  late  into  the  night 
hours  at  our  own  home.  Still 
tired  from  the  previous  day's 
work,  she  would  crawl  out  of 
bed  at  4:30  a.m.  the  next 
morning,  cook  breakfast  and 
head  out  to  the  mill  again  to 
begin  another  shift. 

From  1 880  to  1 900  the  size  of 
the  industrial  work  force  in  North 
Carolina  doubled  each  decade. 
The  value  of  factory  production 
rose  from  $20,095,037  in  1 880  to 
$94,91 9,663  in  1 900.  This  is  an 
increase  of  more  than  400  percent. 
A  group  of  intelligent,  bold,  and 
aggressive  businessmen  were 
mainly  responsible  for  the  dramatic 
rise  in  the  number  of  factories  in 
the  North  Carolina  piedmont 
between  1 880  and  1 900.  They 
were  also  responsible  for 
attracting  farm  families  to  their 
factories.  The  businessmen  were 
leaders  of  the  so-called  New  South 


movement.  They  included 
distinguished  figures  such  as 
R.  J.  Reynolds  in  Winston,  Forsyth 
County,  J.  M.  Odell  and  Samuel  L. 
Patterson  in  Concord,  Cabarrus 
County,  Edwin  Holt  in  Alamance 
County,  and  H.  F.  Schenck  in 
Cleveland  County,  to  mention 
only  a  few. 

These  entrepreneurs — people 
who  organize  and  manage 
business  or  industrial  ventures — 
were  convinced  that  the  South 
could  overcome  the  poverty  and 
shame  produced  by  the  Civil  War. 
They  thought  that  the  South  could 
do  this  only  if  it  copied  the  northern 
states  and  industrialized.  These 
men  saw  themselves  as 
missionaries  in  a  quest  to 
transform  their  native  region.  They 
wanted  the  South  to  regain  a  sense 
of  sectional  pride  by  building  a 
robust,  modern  economy.  "New 
ideas  have  taken  a  firm  hold  in  the 
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South,  and,  to  succeed  and 
prosper,  we  must  spin  cotton  ...  in 
the  light  of  the  new  order  of 
things,"  proclaimed  D.  A.  Tompkins 
of  Charlotte.  He  was  an  influential 
engineer,  mill  designer, 
manufacturer,  and  publicist. 
Edward  Dilworth  Latta,  whose 
Charlotte  Consolidated 
Construction  Company  introduced 
electric  streetcars— or  trolleys — to 
the  Queen  City,  wrote  in  May,  1 891 , 
"We  must  go  forward  or 
retrograde— there  is  no  resting 
point  with  progress." 

Were  these  entrepreneurs- 
factory  and  mill  owners— mainly 
interested  in  providing  jobs  for 
less-fortunate,  fellow  southerners? 
Or  were  they  looking  out  for 
themselves,  seeking  ways  to 
maintain  or  regain  a  place  of  social 
and  economic  prominence?  How 
did  they  feel  about  their  own 
employees?  How  did  these  New 
South  industrialists  react  to 


criticism?  How  did  they  act  when 
people  tried  to  challenge  their 
authority  to  run  their  factories  and 
mills  as  they  wanted? 

Two  men  whose  careers 
reveal  a  lot  about  the  attitudes, 
motivation,  and  behavior  of  the 
New  South  factory  owners  in  the 
North  Carolina  piedmont  are 
D.  A.  Tompkins  and  Edward 
Dilworth  Latta.  Both  were  born  in 
1851  into  the  planter  elite  of 
antebellum  South  Carolina.  Elite 
means  the  best  people  of  a  region 
or  city.  D.  A.  Tompkins  was  born  in 
Edgefield  County.  Edward  Dilworth 
Latta  was  born  in  the  Old 
Pendleton  District.  Both  went  north 
for  their  higher  education. 
Tompkins  went  to  Rensselaer 
Polytechnic  Institute  in  New  York, 
and  Latta  went  to  Princeton  in  New 
Jersey.  Both  moved  to  Charlotte, 
Tompkins  in  1 883  and  Latta  in 
1876.  Both  became  well  known 
and  gained  considerable  wealth. 
Tompkins  died  in  1 91 4,  Latta  in 
1925.  Both  are  buried  in  Elmwood 
Cemetery  in  Charlotte. 


D.  A.  Tompkins  learned  about 
the  practical  side  of  industry  by 
working  for  the  Bethlehem  Iron 
Works  in  Pennsylvania.  He  was  a 
mechanic,  draftsman,  and 
machinist.  Later  he  moved  to 
Charlotte  as  a  representative  of 
the  Westinghouse  Company.  For 
the  next  thirty  years,  he  labored 
tirelessly  to  promote  the 
economic  development  of  the 
piedmont  section  of  the  two 
Carolinas. 

When  I  went  to  Charlotte,  I 
asked  nobody  any  favors. 
I  was  a  machinist.  I  looked 
out  for  my  own  work,  did 
each  job  that  came  my  way 

the  best  I  could  I  kept  at 

work,  and  kept  cheerful. 

Tompkins's  record  of 
accomplishments  is  staggering. 
He  founded  the  modern  Charlotte 
Observer  newspaper  and 
transformed  it  into  an  organ  for 
urban  boosterism.  Boosterism  is 
enthusiastically  backing  a  project, 
city,  or  region.  D.  A.  Tompkins 
traveled  throughout  the  piedmont. 


Edward  Dilworth  Latta  is  pictured  as  a  young  man  before  arriving  in  Charlotte  in  1876.  As  an  entrepreneur,  Latta  risked  his  money  in  many  business 
ventures  and  played  a  key  role  in  the  industrialization  and  urbanization  of  Charlotte.  One  venture  was  the  trolley-car  system  in  Charlotte.  This 
streetcar  ran  to  Latta  Park,  an  amusement  park  in  Dilworth  suburb.  The  suburb  was  developed  by  Latta's  company,  the  Four  C's. 
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D  A  Tompkins.  Col/on  Mill.  Commercial  Features  (Charlotte  D 


He  almost  single-handedly 
created  the  cottonseed  oil 
industry.  In  addition  to  designing 
and  overseeing  the  construction 
of  dozens  of  textile  mills  and  mill 
villages,  Tompkins  owned  and 
operated  three  mills.  They  were 
located  in  North  Carolina  and 
South  Carolina.  Those  in  North 
Carolina  were  located  in  High 
Shoals,  Gaston  County,  and  in 
Charlotte,  Mecklenburg  County. 

D.  A.  Tompkins  took  pride  in 
his  ability  to  create  what  he 
thought  was  a  safe  and  pleasant 
environment  for  his  mill  workers. 
He  published  textbooks  that 
influenced  the  design  of 
mill  villages  throughout  the  South. 
Mill  villages  were  small 
communities  clustered  near  the 
mills,  built  by  millowners  for 
housing  the  workers.  "The 
Atherton  [mill]  and  its 
surroundings  are  marvels  of 
beauty,"  commented  a  textile 
executive  who  visited  Charlotte  in 
May,  1900.  "There  is  nothing  to 
approach  it  in  any  factory 
settlement  I  have  seen  in 
the  North." 

But  all  was  not  as  wonderful 
as  Tompkins  claimed.  Cotton  mills 


were  noisy  and  dangerous 
places.  They  were  called 
"hummers"  because  of  the 
deafening  noise  that  their 
machines  produced.  Accidents  in 
cotton  mills  were  numerous.  At 
the  Atherton  Mill  a  worker's  hands 
were  mangled  in  June,  1893,  and 
an  overseer  died  in  the  carding 
room  in  October,  1902,  when  he 
became  entangled  in  the 
machinery.  "He  was  dead  in  six 
seconds,"  the  Charlotte  Observer 
reported.  Working  in  a  strict  and 
controlled  place,  the  workers 
would  occasionally  get  angry  at 
one  another.  For  example,  in 
December,  1 898,  a  shooting 
occurred  between  two  residents 
of  the  Atherton  Mill  village. 

A  letter  written  on  October  1 5, 
1 906,  to  a  textile  official  in 
Patterson,  New  Jersey,  shows 
Tompkins's  attitudes  about  his 
workers.  Tompkins  defended  his 
practice  of  not  placing  closets, 
bathrooms,  or  hot  water  in  his  mill 
village  houses.  He  explained  that 
the  majority  of  his  mill  hands — the 
people  who  worked  in  his  mills- 
had  grown  up  in  rural  areas. 
"Modern  improvements"  were 
unknown  to  the  mill  hands. 


D.  A.  Tompkins  and  his  Atherton  Cotton  Mill 


"Sometimes  they  would  object  to 
ordinary  clothes  closets,"  he 
stated,  "on  plea  that  they  were 
receptacles  for  worn  out  shoes 
and  skirts  that  ought  be  thrown 
away  and  destroyed." 

Edward  Dilworth  Latta  moved 
from  New  York  City  to  Charlotte  in 
October,  1876.  He  established 
E.  D.  Latta  and  Brothers,  a  men's 
clothing  store.  In  1 883  he  founded 
the  Charlotte  Trouser  Company, 
a  textile  plant  that  manufactured 
men's  trousers.  But  his  greatest 
accomplishments  came  as 
president  of  the  Charlotte 
Consolidated  Construction 
Company — commonly  known  as 
"Four  C's."  In  February,  1 891 ,  he 
signed  a  contract  with  the  Edison 
Electric  Company.  The  company 
agreed  to  install  an  electric 
streetcar  system  in  Charlotte.  The 
system  connected  the  center  of 
the  city  with  Dilworth,  a  suburban 
housing  area  that  he  was 
developing  just  south  of  Charlotte. 

Like  Tompkins,  Latta  had 
no  patience  with  anything  but 
obedience  from  his  workers. 
On  December  2, 1 903,  forty-eight 
trolley  conductors  and  motormen 
walked  off  the  job.  They  marched 
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D.  A.  Tompkins  wrote  Cotton  Mill,  Commercial  Features:  A  Textbook  for 
the  Use  of  Textile  Schools  and  Investors,  in  1899,  to  give  "full 
information  about  the  cotton  manufacturing  business. "  He  offered 
advice  on  the  construction  of  textile  mills  and  how  to  take  care  of 
equipment.  And  he  discussed  employee  relations.  He  also  described 
housing  and  how  to  provide  living  facilities.  The  house  (Bottom)  is  a 
three-room  gable  house  costing  $325.00  in  the  late  1800s  and  early 
1900s.  It  was  built  from  these  plans  (Left).  Houses  were  built  in  villages 
near  the  mills  by  textile  mill  owners  like  Tompkins. 
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D  A  Tompkins.  Coffon  Mill.  Commercial  Features  (Charlotte  D  A  Tompkins,  1899) 


from  the  carbarn  in  Dilworth  to  the 
heart  of  the  city.  They  milled  about 
and  sought  support  for  their  strike. 
Latta,  who  was  in  New  York  City 
when  the  walkout  began,  arrived 
in  Charlotte  on  December  3.  He 
saw  many  townspeople  wearing 
buttons  that  boldly  proclaimed,  "I 
walk."  How  did  Latta  respond  to 
this  challenge?  He  simply  fired  all 
the  strikers.  All  of  them.  In  a  letter 

published  in  the  Charlotte  News, 
Latta  explained, 

I  regret,  beyond  expression, 
the  exigency  of  the  situation, 
causing  me  to  part  with  a 


body  of  men  for  many  of 
whom  I  hold  a  personal 
attachment;  but  it  could 
scarcely  be  expected  by  any 
thoughtful  fair-minded 
person  that  on  my  return  I 
would  dismiss  those  who 
had  graciously  rallied  to  our 
interests  and  reinstate  others 
who,  without  provocation 
during  my  absence,  elected 
to  abandon  their  position  with 
no  other  expectation  than  that 
the  company  and  the  public 
would  be  without  service. 

D.  A.  Tompkins  and  Edward 
Dilworth  Latta,  like  many  leaders 
of  the  New  South  in  the  North 


Carolina  piedmont,  struggled 
courageously  to  strengthen  the 
economy  of  the  region.  But  their 
actions  were  not  completely 
unselfish.  When  challenged  or 
threatened,  men  like  Tompkins 
and  Latta  drew  strength  from  the 
belief  that  their  interests  were  also 
the  interests  of  the  majority  of 
people.  Do  you  think  that  their 
interests  benefited  the  economic 
growth  of  piedmont  North 
Carolina  or  were  they  merely 
working  for  themselves?  ■ 
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Black  business  leaders:  1865-1915 


by  Robert  C.  Kenzer 


B 


(erry  O'Kelly  was  one  of  the 
wealthiest  businessmen  in 
North  Carolina  at  the 
beginning  of  the  1900s.  O'Kelly 
was  born  to  a  slave  mother  in 
Orange  County  in  1 861 .  Sometime 
after  the  Civil  War,  he  moved  to  the 
black  community  of  Method  in 
Wake  County  where  his  relatives 
helped  him  gain  an  education. 
With  the  money  he  earned  clerking 
for  a  black  storekeeper,  O'Kelly 
eventually  became  a  partner,  and 
later,  sole  owner  of  the  store.  In 
1 890  he  was  fortunate  to  become 
the  postmaster  of  the  village  of 
Method,  which  ensured  that 
people  would  come  into  his  store 
to  pick  up  their  mail  and  perhaps 
buy  goods  from  him. 

O'Kelly  did  not  confine  his 
business  interests  to  just  the 
village  of  Method.  Soon  he  created 
an  investment  company,  became  a 
partner  in  another  grocery  store  in 
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One  of  the  piedmont's  early  black  entrepreneurs,  Berry  O'Kelly,  was  a  merchant,  postmaster, 
landlord,  realtor,  newspaperman,  and  banker.  O'Kelly  is  standing  in  front  of  his  store  in  Method, 
Wake  County,  in  1890  (Above).  Another  early  black  entrepreneur  was  Warren  Coleman  (Right).  He 
was  a  major  landowner  and  a  leading  merchant  in  Concord,  Cabarrus  County. 
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the  black  village  of  Oberlin, 
organized  a  shoe  company,  and 
leased  space  to  black-operated 
businesses  in  an  office  building 
that  he  built  in  downtown  Raleigh. 
By  the  1 920s  he  was  also  active  in 
real  estate,  life  insurance,  a  black 
newspaper,  and  banking.  Further, 
he  played  a  major  role  in 
promoting  black  education,  was  a 
leader  in  the  National  Negro 
Business  League,  which 
encouraged  black  business  efforts 
throughout  the  United  States,  and 
served  in  various  offices  in  black 
fraternal  societies  and  the  African 
Methodist  Episcopal  church. 
Fraternal  societies  are  clubs  or 
associations  of  people,  with 
restricted  membership,  and 
religious,  social,  charitable,  or 
professional  purposes.  When  he 
died  in  1 931 ,  his  real  estate  alone 
was  valued  at  $1 45,855,  which  is 
the  equivalent  of  more  than 
$1 ,000,000  today. 
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If  Berry  O'Kelly  was  the  most 
successful  black  businessman  in 
the  eastern  piedmont,  Warren  C. 
Coleman  could  have  made  a 
similar  claim  for  the  western 
piedmont.  Although  born  to  a  slave 
mother  in  1 849,  the  fact  that  he  had 


a  white  father  seems  to  have  aided 
Coleman  in  receiving  an  unusual 
amount  of  support  from  the  white 
community  in  Cabarrus  County. 
From  1 873  to  1 874,  he  attended 
Howard  University,  the  well-known 
black  college  in  Washington,  D.C. 
During  the  mid-1 870s,  with  the 
help  of  his  white  father,  Coleman 
began  to  buy  land  in  Concord,  the 
county  seat  of  Cabarrus  County. 
There  he  built  homes  that  he  later 
rented  to  blacks.  Eventually,  he 
became  one  of  the  largest 
landowners  in  the  county  and  one 
of  its  leading  merchants.  In 
addition,  he  was  a  major  black 
philanthropist,  providing  money  for 
a  number  of  black  colleges  and  for 
the  North  Carolina's  black 
orphans'  home.  Also,  he  served  as 
the  president  of  the  North  Carolina 
Industrial  Association,  the 
organization  that  aided  black 
businesses  in  the  state  and 
sponsored  the  annual,  black 
state  fair. 

Coleman's  greatest 
achievement  as  a  businessman 
was  his  attempt  during  the  1 890s 
to  form  the  nation's  first  black- 
owned  and  black-operated  textile 
company.  In  this  endeavor 
Coleman  was  able  to  win  the 
support  of  many  of  the  state's 
leading  white  businessmen,  most 
notably  Washington  Duke. 
Nevertheless,  when  difficulties 
arose,  largely  because  of  the  lack 
of  enough  money  and  Coleman's 
sudden  death  in  1904,  the  dream  of 
a  black-owned  and  black- 
operated  textile  mill  ended. 

Both  Berry  O'Kelly  and 
Warren  C.  Coleman  were  clearly 
unique  individuals  in  the  degree  of 
success  that  they  achieved.  But 
they  were  not  the  only  black 
businessmen  to  leave  their  mark  in 
North  Carolina's  piedmont.  An 
examination  of  Branson's 


Directory,  North  Carolina's  major 
state  business  directory,  reveals 
the  names  of  hundreds  of  other 
black  businessmen  in  the 
piedmont  for  the  years  1 865 
through  1 890.  This  book,  which 
was  published  about  every  six 
years,  designated  a  black-owned 
business  by  placing  an  asterisk 
after  the  name.  Between  1 866  and 
1 890,  the  number  of  black 
piedmont  businessmen  rose  from 
nine  to  104. 

During  the  first  ten  years  after 
the  Civil  War,  most  of  these  black 
firms  were  located  in  Wake 
County.  But  by  1 890  the  1 04  black 
firms  were  spread  over  twenty- 
two  piedmont  counties.  Although 
some  of  the  largest  cities  in  the 
piedmont,  such  as  Raleigh, 
Charlotte,  and  Greensboro,  had  a 
number  of  black  businesses,  most 
of  the  black  businessmen  lived  in 
small  towns.  To  show  the  small- 
town nature  of  the  piedmont,  of  its 
thirty-seven  communities  with 
black  businesses,  twenty-one 
contained  only  one  such 
businessman.  In  addition,  rather 
than  having  partners,  nearly  all  of 
the  black  businessmen 
conducted  their  business  alone. 
Only  three  of  the  black 
businesses  were  owned  by 
women.  Two  of  these  women 
were  seamstresses,  and  one  ran  a 
boarding  house. 

In  1 890  blacks  operated  thirty 
different  types  of  businesses  in 
the  piedmont.  Generally,  their 
activities  fall  into  three  categories. 
About  half  of  the  black  firms  can 
be  categorized  as  skilled  trades. 
These  types  of  businessmen 
produced  goods  such  as  boots 
and  shoes,  or  they  knew  how  to 
perform  a  craft  like  blacksmithing. 

The  second  largest  group  of 
black  businessmen  in  1890 
provided  services.  The  most 
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Black  entrepreneurs 
like  O'Kellyand 
Coleman  contributed 
to  their  communities 
and  their  region. 
Among  the  interests 
of  Berry  0' Kelly's  was 
the  National  Negro 
Business  League. 


common  type  of  service  was 
barbering.  Because  blacks  had 
traditionally  been  barbers  in 
southern  society,  they  faced  little 
competition  from  whites.  In  fact, 
some  black  barbers  served  only 
white  customers.  Other  types  of 
services  black  businessmen 
provided  included  running 
boardinghouses,  restaurants, 
and  livery  stables. 

The  third  category  of 
business  performed  by  blacks 
was  mercantile.  These 
businessmen  ran  grocery  and 
general  stores.  Because  it  cost  so 
much  to  keep  a  large  amount  of 
supplies  in  such  stores,  only  the 
wealthiest  black  businessmen 
could  afford  to  get  involved  in 
mercantile  activity. 

Besides  their  interest  in  the 
business  world,  black 
businessmen  in  the  piedmont 
worked  to  improve  their 
communities.  Some  held  political 
office.  Others  served  on  school 
boards,  helped  build  cemeteries, 
or  organized  fire  companies. 
(This  was  before  city  or  county 
fire  departments  or  volunteer 
fire  departments.)  Many  belonged 
to  fraternal  societies,  such 
as  the  black  Masons,  who 


performed  a  wide  variety  of 
charitable  activities. 

There  might  have  been  a 
slight  downturn  in  the  number  of 
black  businessmen  during  the 
1 890s  when  North  Carolina  and 
the  United  States  experienced  a 
severe  economic  depression. 
Yet  after  1 900,  business  prospects 
seemed  to  increase  for  blacks. 
This  was  especially  true  in 
piedmont  cities  and  towns  whose 
black  population  grew  rapidly 
with  the  development  of  the 
tobacco,  textile,  and  furniture 
industries. 

No  piedmont  city  better 
illustrates  this  growth  than 
Durham,  which  went  from  a 
handful  of  black  businesses  in 
1 890,  to  sixty-five  in  1 905,  and 
110  by  1915.  And  just  as 
important,  the  number  of  types  of 
firms  owned  by  blacks  grew. 
While  the  city's  blacks  owned 
only  nineteen  types  of  businesses 
in  1 905,  the  number  grew  to  thirty- 
fourby  1915.  Additionally,  not  only 
were  there  more  blacks  involved 
in  a  greater  variety  of  businesses 
in  piedmont  cities  but  the  sizes  of 
these  businesses  were  larger 
than  ever  before.  In  the  past  most 
black  firms  were  quite  small 


because  they  were  owned  by 
a  single  person.  Some  were  now 
so  large  that  they  were  organized 
as  corporations  and  managed 
by  boards  of  directors.  For 
example,  by  1915  Durham  had  a 
bank  owned  and  operated  by 
blacks— the  Mechanics  and 
Farmers  Bank — and  served  as  the 
headquarters  for  the  black 
insurance  company — the  North 
Carolina  Mutual— which  became 
the  largest  black-owned  business 
in  the  world.  After  visiting  Durham 
in  1 91 1 ,  Booker  T.  Washington, 
the  well-known  national  black 
leader,  was  so  impressed  by  the 
number  of  black  entrepreneurs 
that  he  referred  to  the  community 
as  "a  City  of  Negro  Enterprises." 

Within  fifty  years  after  the 
Civil  War,  some  black  residents 
of  North  Carolina's  piedmont  had 
made  substantial  strides  in 
business.  Although  most  blacks  in 
the  piedmont  continued  to  toil 
as  landless  farmers  or  as  factory 
laborers,  a  growing  handful 
overcame  great  adversity  and 
experienced  success  in  their 
various  business.  Further,  their 
individual  success  did  not  prevent 
them  from  demonstrating  a  high 
degree  of  civic  concern  and 
racial  pride.  ■ 
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TobaCCO  in  North  Carolina  by  Jennifer  Tucker 


North  Carolina  is  the  leading 
tobacco  producer  in  the 
United  States.  It  produces 
two  thirds  of  the  flue-cured 
tobacco,  about  560,000,000 
pounds  in  1989.  Tobacco  is  grown 
mostly  in  the  piedmont  and  the 
coastal  plain  regions.  And 
Rockingham  County  grows  the 
largest  amount  of  tobacco  of  any 
piedmont  county. 

North  Carolina  has  a  suitable 
amount  of  rain  and  proper 
temperature  for  growing  tobacco. 
Its  soils  are  infertile,  which  allows 
farmers  to  add  the  proper  amount 
of  nitrogen  for  good-quality 
tobacco. 

In  1 839,  an  eighteen-year  old 
slave  on  the  Slade  farm  in  Caswell 
County,  North  Carolina,  after 
allowing  the  fires  in  a  curing  barn 
to  die,  added  charcoal  to  the  fire. 
The  heat  cured  the  tobacco  to  a 
more  yellow  color  than  normal. 
This  light-colored  tobacco  sold  for 
about  four  times  the  normal  price. 
The  use  of  heat  to  "yellow" 
the  tobacco  and  then  dry  the  leaf 
on  the  Slade  farm  is  often 
credited  with  being  the  start  of 
"flue-cured"  tobacco. 

The  Mayan  Indians  in  Central 
America  were  believed  to  be  the 
first  users  of  tobacco.  When 


Christopher  Columbus  arrived  in 
the  new  world  in  1 492,  he  saw 
natives  using  tobacco  in  the  same 
ways  that  we  use  it  today.  It  was 
then  introduced  to  Spain  from 
Santo  Domingo  in  1 556.  In  1 585  Sir 
Francis  Drake  took  it  to  England. 

Today  we  still  use  some  of  the 
same  methods  that  the  Indians 
used  in  growing  tobacco:  topping, 
suckering,  and  curing.  But  many  of 
these  techniques  are  done  by 
machine  now.  Long  ago,  tobacco 
was  planted  by  hand  with  a 
wooden  peg,  but  today  it  is  done 
with  a  mechanical  planter.  People 
used  to  loop  tobacco  together  by 
hand  after  it  was  harvested,  but 
now  this  process  is  done  with  a 
mechanical  stringer. 

Farmers  who  raise  tobacco 
sow  their  plant  beds  in  February. 
It  takes  sixty  to  seventy  days  for  the 
seeds  to  grow.  Farmers  place  a 
cloth  over  the  beds  to  keep  the 
frost  off  of  the  plants.  After  the 
plants  are  big  enough  to  plant, 
they  are  transplanted  into  fields 
by  mechanical  planters  in  May. 
The  rows  are  about  four  feet  apart, 
and  the  plants  are  spaced 
about  twenty-two  inches  apart 
in  the  rows. 


To  grow  tobacco,  farmers 
have  to  "top"  the  plant  by  removing 
the  flower  from  the  top  of  the  plant. 
Farmers  cultivate  to  remove 
the  weeds  around  the  plant  so  that 
the  weeds  do  not  compete  with 
the  tobacco.  In  July,  farmers 
start  priming  when  the  plants  are 
full  grown.  Priming  is  harvesting 
the  tobacco,  which  is  done  from 
the  bottom  up.  The  tobacco  is 
cured  and  then  sold  at  the 
tobacco  auction. 

There  are  many  uses  for 
tobacco  and  many  types  of 
tobacco  curing  processes.  The 
different  uses  are  for  cigarettes, 
chewing  tobacco,  snuff,  cigars, 
and  pipe  tobacco. 

The  different  types  of  tobacco 
curing  processes  are  air  cured,  fire 
cured,  and  flue  cured.  Air-cured 
tobacco  consists  of  two  varieties, 
light  and  dark.  The  light  air-cured 
is  used  in  cigarettes.  The  dark  air- 
cured  is  used  in  snuff  and  chewing 
tobacco.  Fire-cured  tobacco  has  a 
smokey  aroma  and  flavor.  It  is  used 
in  making  chewing  tobacco,  snuff, 
and  strong-tasting  cigars.  Flue- 
cured  tobacco  is  a  bright-colored 
tobacco.  It  is  used  mostly 
in  cigarettes. 
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"Pa" 


by  Patrick  Driscoll 


I live  in  the  house  my 
grandfather  grew  up  in.  His 
mother,  my  great-grandmother, 
had  insisted  that  they  move  from 
the  river  to  what  had  been  her 
parents'  house  so  that  her  children 
could  get  an  education  in  Spencer. 
Pa  didn't  have  many  books,  and  he 
once  told  me  a  pencil  stub  was  a 
treasure.  He  worked  hard  in 
school,  and  in  1920,  was  one  of 
sixteen  people  to  graduate  from 
Spencer  High  School.  A  man 
recruiting  for  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  came 
to  Spencer  and  got  Pa  to  apply.  He 
was  accepted  and  went  on  to  get  a 

The  Origin  of  Spencer 

by  Robbie  Miller 

Spencer  is  located  in  Rowan 
County.  It  was  born  on 
March  3, 1896,  when  large 
numbers  of  people  marched  into  a 
field,  three  miles  north  of  Salisbury, 
to  start  clearing  and  grading 
operations.  The  Southern  Railroad 
ran  right  through  this  field,  near 
where  the  town  of  Spencer  is  now. 
They  were  clearing  the  land  for  the 
railroad  shops,  which  were  to  be 
built  halfway  between  Washington, 
D.C.,  and  Atlanta,  Georgia.  The 
shops  would  soon  be  a  huge 
industrial  plant  that  would  inject 
more  than  a  $1 ,000,000  per  year 
into  the  county's  economy.  The 
community  near  the  shops 
became  a  town  in  1 901 ,  and  it  was 
named  Spencer  for  Samuel 
Spencer,  the  president  of  the 
Southern  Railroad  at  that  time.  In 
1 961 ,  the  railroad  shops  closed 
down,  but  the  town  continued  to 
flourish.  The  shops  are  opened  to 
the  public  as  a  museum,  holding 
artifacts  from  the  late  1 800s  and 
early  1900s.  ■ 


history  degree  and  a  law  degree, 
even  though  he  had  to  drop  out  for 
a  year  to  teach  at  East  Spencer 
High  School. 

In  1928  Pa  started  practicing 
law  in  Salisbury,  Rowan  County. 
He  maintained  an  active  practice 
for  forty-nine  years.  He  said 
anyone  could  practice  law  for 
fifty  years.  It  took  real  courage  to 
quit  at  forty-nine. 

Pa  was  also  active  in  North 
Carolina  politics.  He  served  four 
terms  in  the  North  Carolina  Senate. 
The  first  time  he  ran,  in  1 945,  one 
of  his  opponents  came  to  the 
house.  He  asked  my  grandmother 


■ interviewed  my  grandfather, 
Hayden  C.  Miller,  Sr.,  about 
what  was  once  called  Spencer 
Shops.  I  asked  him  many 
questions.  The  first  questions  were 
how  much  money  he  made  when 
he  started  and  when  he  retired.  He 
said  that  he  made  approximately 
27  cents  when  he  first  worked 
there.  Then  he  said  he  made  about 
$1 8.00  a  month,  but  that  was 
before  the  government  got  to  it. 

My  next  question  was  how 
long  he  had  worked  at  the  shops. 
He  said  that  he  worked  there  from 
June  19, 1932,  until  about 
December  9, 1978. 

Then  I  asked  him  what  jobs 
he  did  whenever  he  worked  there. 
He  said  that  when  he  started  he 
was  a  laborer — someone  who 
works  on  the  train  tracks.  Then  he 
was  promoted  to  labor  foreman. 
That  is  a  person  who  supervises 
laborers  working  on  the  tracks. 
Finally,  he  was  moved  up  to  a 
mechanical  foreman,  someone 
who  works  on  diesel  trains.  He  did 


to  vote  for  him  because  he  was 
running  against  a  young  lawyer 
whose  wife  was  expecting  a  baby, 
and  he  thought  that  the  man 
should  stay  home  with  his  family. 
My  grandmother  agreed  with  him 
completely.  He  had  not  realized 
who  she  was,  but  he  was  sure  he 
had  her  vote. 

The  last  term  Pa  served  was  in 
1 961 .  Because  this  was  the  last 
session  held  in  the  old  Capitol,  his 
name  is  on  the  plaque  listing  the 
Senate  members.  I  think  it  is  neat  to 
have  Pa's  name  on  a  plaque.  ■ 


that  from  1959  until  retirement. 

Also  I  asked  him  his  hours  of 
work.  He  said  that  he  worked  from 
3:1 5  to  7:1 5  A.M.  when  he  was 
working  third  shift.  Then  he 
worked  from  7:1 5  a.m.  to  3:1 5  P.M. 
when  he  was  working  first  shift. 

Another  question  was,  if  he 
had  a  new  job  right  now,  would  he 
like  his  old  job  better.  He  said  that 
he  would  like  the  old  one  better. 

Then  I  asked  him  which  days 
he  worked.  He  said  that  he  worked 
all  week  long.  He  had  no  days  off  at 
all.  Then,  in  1959,  he  began  to 
work  from  Monday  until  Friday  and 
had  two  days  off. 

The  next  question  I  asked  was 
how  many  people  worked  there. 
He  said  they  had  forty  people 
working  when  he  began,  and  there 
were  only  fifteen  people  working 
when  he  retired. 

My  final  question  was  why 
Spencer  Shops  was  started.  He 
said  that  they  had  to  keep  the 
railroad  engines  and  cars  clean 
and  repaired.  ■ 


Spencer  Shops       by  Chip  Miller 
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Furnishing  the  world: 
the  furniture  industry 

by  William  G.  Morrissey 


Furniture  manufacturing  is  the 
third  largest  manufacturing 
industry  in  North  Carolina, 
following  textiles  and  apparel,  and 
roughly  one-quarter  of  the 
furniture  made  in  the  United  States 
is  produced  here.  The  North 
Carolina  furniture  manufacturing 
industry  employed  86,900  people 
in  1989  and  produced 
$1 ,595,000,000  worth  of  furniture  in 
1986.  How  did  this  industry  come 
to  be  so  important  to  us  here  in 
North  Carolina? 

To  understand  the  history  of 
furniture  making  in  North  Carolina, 
we  should  first  know  a  little  about 
the  development  of  the  industry  in 
the  United  States.  In  the  colonial 
period  (1 600s-1 776),  there  was  no 
furniture  industry  as  it  exists  today. 
Furniture  was  made  by  the  settlers 
or  by  cabinetmakers,  craftsmen 
who  were  making  their  products 
and  selling  them  within  a  few  miles 
of  where  they  lived.  Much  of  the 
very  fine  furniture  for  the 
well-to-do  of  this  period  was 
imported  from  Europe. 

The  first  departure  from  the 
tradition  of  the  cabinetmakers  was 


by  a  Jacob  Foster  in  Charlestown, 
Massachusetts.  In  1 780  he  farmed 
out  the  manufacture  of  parts  to  a 
nearby  prison — he  had  inmates 
there  make  the  parts.  He  then 
assembled  the  parts  and  finished 
the  furniture  products.  From  this 
beginning  factories  were  built  in 
New  England,  New  York,  and  the 
Midwest.  In  1 836  the  first  cabinet 
shop  in  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan, 
was  established  to  take  advantage 
of  the  good  timber  supply, 
waterpower,  and  water 
transportation.  Grand  Rapids  grew 
to  be  the  center  of  furniture 
manufacturing  in  the  United  States. 

But  after  World  War  II,  the 
industry  began  to  die  out  in  the 
Grand  Rapids  area.  The  pressure 
of  war  efforts  during  World  War  I 
(1916-1918)  and  World  War  II 
(1941-1945)  and  the  Great 
Depression  (1929-1941)  was  hard 
on  the  "nonessential"  furniture 
industry.  The  depression  was 
especially  hard  on  furniture 
companies  making  high-priced 
furniture  in  Grand  Rapids,  and  the 
industry  in  that  city  fell  rapidly  in 
importance  following  World  War  II. 


Also  contributing  to  this  decline 
was  the  dwindling  timber  supply 
and  the  failure  of  companies  to 
modernize  their  plants  in  order  to 
compete  with  the  rising  furniture 
industry  in  the  South.  In  addition, 
many  of  the  furniture  firms  fell 
victim  to  fire,  bankruptcy — an 
inability  to  pay  debts — or  merger — 
several  companies  combining  to 
form  a  larger  company.  While 
these  events  were  taking  place,  the 
North  Carolina  plants  were 
gradually  improving  their  quality 
and  establishing  a  reputation. 

White  Furniture  Company  in 
Mebane  (Alamance  and  Orange 
counties)  was  the  first  factory 
established  in  North  Carolina  to 
mass  produce  furniture.  The  year 
was  1 881 .  This  company  is  still 
operating  today  as  part  of  the 
Hickory  Furniture  Company.  The 
Goldsboro  Furniture 
Manufacturing  Company,  which 
later  became  Kemp  Furniture 
Company,  was  founded  in  1 887. 
Kemp  became  part  of  Universal 
Furniture  Industries  in  1988. 
Although  it  has  had  different 
names  and  owners,  this  company 
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has  been  operating  uninterrupted 
for  over  a  hundred  years.  Another 
early  plant  was  the  High  Point 
Furniture  Company,  established  in 
1 889  by  Ernest  Snow,  John  Tate, 
and  Thomas  Wren.  Ernest  Snow 
was  the  son  of  Captain  William 
Snow,  a  Vermonter  who  had 
returned  to  North  Carolina  after  the 
Civil  War  to  start  a  shuttle  and 
bobbin  mill  in  Greensboro.  This 
plant  eventually  became  part  of 
Broyhill  Industries. 

By  1 889  there  were  six 
furniture  plants  in  North  Carolina 
turning  out  just  over  $1 50,000  of 
production  annually.  It  was  not  a 
very  fast  start  for  an  industry 
destined  to  become  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  state.  Approximately 
250  furniture  firms  were  started  in 
North  Carolina  between  1900  and 
1 91 0.  The  state  had  a  good  supply 
of  lumber,  the  cost  of  paying 
employees  was  low,  and  there  was 
a  good  market  for  inexpensive 
furniture  in  the  northern  states. 
Some  of  these  plants  were  the 
outgrowth  of  lumber  companies. 


Tom  Broyhill  got  into  the  furniture 
business  in  1905  when  he 
accepted  shares  of  stock  in  the 
Kent  Furniture  and  Coffin 
Company  in  exchange  for  lumber 
that  he  had  delivered  to  the  firm. 
Drexel  Heritage  Furnishings, 
Incorporated,  was  established  in 
1 903  by  three  men  who  owned  a 
sawmill,  which  they  began  in  1899 
to  cut  boards  for  corn  cribs. 

The  furniture  manufacturing 
technology  that  men  like  John 
Tate,  Ernest  Snow,  Thomas 
Wrenn,  and  Tom  Broyhill  used  in 
the  late  1 800s  and  early  1 900s 
was  far  different  from  that  used 
today.  Most  companies  ran 
machinery  powered  by  steam 
engines  having  long  line  shafts 
with  flapping  belts  to  drive  the 
individual  machines.  The  next 
generation  of  machinery  was 
driven  by  electric  motors. 
Improvements  in  materials  and 
tooling  for  these  machines  were 
continually  being  made.  Today, 
there  exists  machinery  with 
electronic  computerized  controls, 


making  them  capable  of  doing 
things  unheard  of  in  1 900. 

At  the  same  time, 
technology  was  bringing  about 
changes  to  the  adhesives, 
finishes,  and  even  the  wood  used. 
In  the  past,  wood  used  in  furniture 
was  in  the  form  of  solid  wood  or 
veneers— thinly  sliced  solid  wood. 
Now  it  is  chipped — the  fibers 
separated  chemically — and  made 
up  into  four  by  eight  foot  sheets  of 
chipboard  or  fiberboard.  Veneers 
or  plastic  sheets  are  laminated — 
attached — to  the  surface  of  these 
sheets.  They  are  cut  into  tops, 
ends,  and  drawer  fronts  for  chests 
and  other  furniture.  There  have 
also  been  many  other  technical 
improvements  in  the  form  of 
fasteners,  fabrics,  and 
mechanisms  for  both  case  goods 
and  upholstered  furniture.  Case 
goods  are  bedroom  furniture, 
dining  room  furniture,  and  storage 
furniture  such  as  buffets  and 
chests  of  drawers.  Upholstered 
furniture  is  padded  and  covered 
with  fabric.  Couches  are  good 


While  furniture  manufacturing  declined  in  other  states  in  the  early  1900s,  it  grew  in  North  Carolina.  Early  technology  was  primitive  by  our 
standards  today.  The  machinery  used  to  cut,  turn,  sand,  and  finish  furniture  was  driven  by  a  belt  that  was  attached  to  a  shaft  that  was  turning. 
Look  for  the  shaft,  the  belt,  and  the  machinery  that  they  run  (Left).  In  comparison,  the  machinery  that  is  used  today  is  not  run  by  belts  on  shafts. 
Electric  powered,  computerized  woodworking  machinery  is  used  in  the  many  furniture  factories  throughout  the  piedmont  (Right). 
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examples  of  upholstered  furniture. 

Manufacturing  a  furniture 
product  represents  only  half  the 
job  of  a  successful  firm.  The 
product  must  also  be  sold  to  the 
consumer.  In  colonial  days  a 
cabinetmaker  would  take  orders 
to  make  furniture  for  customers. 
Later  on  as  cities  grew,  some 
cabinetmakers  would 
manufacture  a  wagonload  of 
furniture  and  then  haul  it  to  the 
towns  and  cities  to  sell  to  whoever 
would  buy  it.  Prior  to  the  Civil  War, 
photographs  of  furniture  came 
into  use  as  a  selling  tool. 
Widdicomb  Furniture  in  Grand 
Rapids  published  the  first 
illustrated  catalog  in  1877.  But 
buyers  did  not  want  to  see 
illustrated  catalogs.  They  wanted 
to  see  the  product.  An  early 
attempt  at  meeting  this  need  was 
to  lease  railroad  cars,  outfit  them 
with  furniture  samples,  and  travel 
from  town  to  town,  displaying  and 
selling  furniture  from  the  cars.  As 
furniture  plants  were  established, 
furniture  stores  were  started,  and 
salesmen  were  hired  to  sell  the 
products  to  these  stores.  The  first 
organized  furniture  market,  where 
manufacturers  and  retailers  could 
meet  to  buy  and  sell,  was  held  in 
Grand  Rapids.  Other  major  cities, 


such  as  Chicago  and  New  York, 
followed.  At  the  New  York 
Exposition  in  1891,  Charles  E. 
Spratt  established  the  ground 
rules  that  are  still  observed  today 
for  conducting  an  orderly 
furniture  market:  only 
manufacturers  could  exhibit,  no 
subleasing  of  spaces,  only 
exhibitors  and  dealers  were 
allowed  to  attend,  and  retailing — 
selling  to  the  public— was 
strictly  forbidden. 

By  191 3  the  High  Point 
Exposition  was  attracting 
furniture  manufacturers 
throughout  the  South.  In  June 
1 921 ,  the  Southern  Furniture 
Building  opened  with  200,000 
square  feet  of  floor  space.  Today 
the  International  Home 
Furnishings  Markets  are  held 
each  year  during  April  and 
October  in  High  Point.  More  than 
50,000  people  are  involved  in 
displaying,  buying,  and  reporting 
on  the  products  exhibited  there. 
There  are  about  1 ,600  exhibitors 
in  1 50  buildings,  with  a  total  of 
6,000,000  square  feet  of  floor 
space.  The  International  Home 
Furnishings  Center  in  the  center 
of  High  Point  is  the  heart  of  the 
market  and  occupies  a  five- 
building  complex  with  2,500,000 


square  feet  of  floor  space. 
The  growth  of  the  furniture  market 
has  been  impressive.  The 
International  Home  Furnishings 
Market  is  the  largest  and  most 
important  in  the  United  States. 

As  the  furniture  industry  has 
grown  in  North  Carolina,  it  has  led 
to  the  formation  of  many  firms  that 
supply  the  industry— finishing 
companies,  lumber  companies, 
machinery  dealers,  design  firms, 
and  many  others.  Educational 
facilities  with  programs  geared 
specifically  toward  the  furniture 
industry  contribute  to  the 
success.  Catawba  Valley 
Community  College  offers  a 
program  through  its  furniture 
division  for  training  technicians 
and  supervisors.  High  Point 
College's  home  furnishings 
marketing  program  is  directed 
toward  the  retail/marketing  end  of 
the  furniture  industry.  North 
Carolina  State  University,  within 
its  college  of  engineering,  has  a 
four-year  furniture  manufacturing 
and  management  degree  for 
educating  manufacturing 
engineers  and  managers  for  the 
industry.  The  furniture  industry  in 
North  Carolina  benefits  and 
contributes  to  the  state  economy 
in  many  ways.  ■ 
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Sassafras  sticks,  the  bull,  and  Mr.  Bonsack: 
the  impact  of  tobacco  manufacturing 

by  A.  Dale  Coats 


Bright-leaf,  or  flue-cured, 
tobacco  has  played  a 
major  role  in  the 
development  of  the  North  Carolina 
piedmont  since  its  accidental 
discovery  in  1 839.  The  impact  of 
this  new  method  for  tobacco 
curing  helped  in  the 
industrialization  of  this  region.1 
Tobacco  products  have  been  an 
important  segment  of  our 
manufacturing  economy  since  the 
antebellum  period— the  period 
before  the  start  of  the  Civil  War 
in  1861. 

Chewing  tobacco  and 
smoking  tobacco  were  the  two 
primary  types  of  bright-leaf 
products  manufactured  in  the 
piedmont  region  before  the  Civil 
War.  Winston — now  known  as 
Winston-Salem— was  the  early 
center  for  chewing,  or  plug, 
tobacco.  Durham  Station — now 
called  Durham— developed 
around  several  smoking  tobacco 
companies.  R.  J.  Reynolds  was 
among  the  early  businessmen  in 
Winston  to  use  bright  leaf  in  his 
plug  tobacco.  And  this  decision  to 
use  bright  leaf,  along  with  a 


determined  sales  force,  was 
important  in  the  rapid  growth  of 
Winston  as  a  tobacco 
manufacturing  center.  Meanwhile 
in  Durham  Station,  Robert  Morris 
opened  a  small  smoking  tobacco 
factory,  which  was  purchased 
during  the  Civil  War  by  John  R. 
Green.  Green's  factory  was 


plundered  by  General  Sherman's 
Union  troops  in  1865,  and  the 
Federal  soldiers  developed  a  taste 


for  Durham  smoking  tobacco. 
These  soldiers  ordered  Green's 
tobacco  products  after  the  war's 
end.  And  as  a  result,  they 
advertised  his  product  throughout 
the  United  States.  Green  then 
adopted  the  trademark  "Bull 
Durham  Smoking  Tobacco."  He 
convinced  W.  T.  Blackwell  of 
Person  County  to  become  a 
business  partner. 


1  Tobacco  must  be  "cured"  before  it  can  be  used.  In  curing,  the  tobacco  must  be  dried  after  it  is  harvested.  There  are  different  ways  of  curing 
tobacco,  but  the  most  common  way  is  bright-leaf  curing.  The  tobacco  is  placed  in  a  storage  building  and  heated.  The  slave,  Stephen,  who 
accidentally  discovered  the  bright-leaf  method,  found  that  high  heat  turned  the  green  tobacco  leaf  a  golden  color.  Now,  in  many  cases,  natural 
gas  heat  is  used  instead  of  wood  or  charcoal. 
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Also,  during  the  spring  of 
1 865,  tobacco  grower  Washington 
Duke  returned  to  his  Orange 
County  (now  Durham  County) 
farm,  after  having  served  in  the 
Confederate  navy.  He  discovered 
that  a  large  quantity  of  stored 
tobacco  had  been  stolen  by  Union 


Washington  Duke 


troops.  And  with  one  wagonload  of 
leaf  remaining,  he  peddled  that 
tobacco  as  a  smoking  product  in 
Raleigh.  Because  of  his  late 
entrance  into  the  industry,  he 
found  himself  in  direct  competition 
with  Blackwell  and  "Bull  Durham." 

Washington  Duke  and  his 
three  sons— Brodie,  Benjamin,  and 
James  Buchanan— first  made  a 
smoking  tobacco  called  "Pro  Bono 
Publico" — Latin  words  meaning 
"For  the  Public  Good."  Duke  and 
his  boys  manufactured  it  entirely 
by  hand,  flailing  dry  tobacco  leaves 
until  they  were  broken  into  smaller 
pieces.  It  is  believed  that  they  used 
sassafras  sticks  to  beat  and  flavor 
the  product.  After  the  leaves  were 
beaten,  the  pieces  of  tobacco  were 
placed  in  a  wooden  hoop  with  a 
wire  screen  bottom.  The  cured 
tobacco  could  then  be  filtered 
through  the  screen  and  the  stems 
removed  from  the  finely  ground 


particles.  Washington  Duke's  only 
daughter,  Mary,  sewed  the 
tobacco  sacks  for  the  product. 
Her  father  then  peddled  the  hand- 
manufactured  product  directly 
from  his  farm  wagon. 

By  1 874  the  Duke  smoking 
tobacco  business  had  grown  so 
much  that  the  family  moved  into 
Durham  to  be  closer  to  the  railroad 
facilities.  Other  tobacconists  had 
moved  into  the  village  to  open 
manufacturing  operations,  and 
Durham  began  to  grow  rapidly.  A 
major  conflict  developed  between 
the  Dukes  and  Blackwell's  "Bull 
Durham."  The  ever-popular  "Bull 


Durham"  smoking  tobacco 
provided  stiff  competition  for  the 
Duke  products.  James  Duke, 
Washington  Duke's  son,  made  a 
decision  to  produce  cigarettes. 
By  1 884  the  Duke  business  was 
manufacturing  the  industry's  first 
machine-made  cigarettes.  James 
Albert  Bonsack,  a  young  Virginian, 
invented  the  first  cigarette-making 
machine.  His  invention  enabled  the 
Dukes  to  capture  a  large  share  of 
the  smoking  market.  This 
invention,  along  with  shrewd 
advertising,  thrust  Washington 
Duke  and  his  sons  to  the  forefront 


of  tobacco  manufacturing.  They 
created  the  American  Tobacco 
Company  as  the  monopoly  of  the 
industry  in  1890.  A  monopoly, 
sometimes  called  a  trust, 
is  exclusive  control  of  an  industry 
or  product,  enabling  the 
person  controlling  the  industry 
to  fix  prices. 

Other  towns  in  the  piedmont 
benefited  from  tobacco 
manufacturing  during  this  period. 
The  Penn  family  of  Reidsville, 
Rockingham  County,  created  a 
chewing  tobacco  business  that 
eventually  was  absorbed  by  the 
American  Tobacco  Company. 
Hillsborough,  Orange  County,  had 
four  tobacco  manufacturers  in 
1 881 .  Mount  Airy,  Surry  County, 
and  Oxford,  Granville  County, 
each  had  several  factories.  There 
were  also  a  number  of  tobacco 
manufacturers  scattered 
throughout  the  rural  areas  of  the 
piedmont  during  that  time. 


The  American  Tobacco 
Company  essentially  controlled 
the  industry  as  the  "tobacco  trust" 
from  1 890  until  1911.  When  it  was 
dissolved  in  191 1,  the  monopoly 
was  broken  into  fourteen  different 
companies.  R.  J.  Reynolds 
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Tobacco  manufacturing  facilities  have  come  a  long  way  since  the  late  1800s.  Washington  Duke's  home  near  Durham  was 
surrounded  by  his  tobacco  storage  and  factory  buildings  (Top,  left).  Duke  and  his  sons  later  expanded  their  facilities  to  Durham 
and  built  more  modern  factories  of  stone  and  brick,  much  like  W.  T.  Blackwell's  (Top,  right).  R.  J.  Reynolds's  Tobaccoville  plant 
(Bottom,  left)  covers  many  acres  and  has  modern  equipment  (Bottom,  right). 


Tobacco  Company,  Liggett  and 
Myers  Tobacco  Company,  Pierre 
Lorillard  and  Company,  and  The 
American  Tobacco  Company 
remain  from  that  breakup. 

Since  the  breakup  of  the 
monopoly,  the  piedmont's 
tobacco  industry  has  changed 
dramatically.  Manufacturing  is 
now  centered  in  five  cities: 
Durham  (Liggett  and  Myers), 
Reidsville  (American), 
Greensboro  (Lorillard),  Winston- 
Salem  (R.  J.  Reynolds),  and 
Concord  (Philip  Morris).  All  five 
companies  produce  cigarettes  at 
extremely  high  volumes, 
compared  with  their  counterparts 
1 00  years  ago.  Advanced 
technology  has  allowed  the 
manufacturers  to  computerize 


their  operations,  and  in  many 
cases,  reduce  their  work  force.  In 
comparison,  chewing  tobacco 
and  smoking  tobacco  are  much 
smaller  segments  of  the 
manufacturing  process  today 
than  during  the  antebellum 
period. 

The  tobacco  industry  still 
plays  a  large  role  in  the  piedmont 
of  the  1 980s  and  1 990s.  Although 
cigarette  consumption  has 
decreased  in  this  country, 
tobacco  companies  are  exporting 
large  quantities  of  North 
Carolina's  bright  leaf  to  overseas 
customers.  Tobacco  is  a  major 
contributor  to  our  state's 
economy,  and  the  future  appears 
to  be  bright  for  the  crop  despite 
the  current  smoking  and  health 


debate.  Companies  have 
diversified— begun 
manufacturing  other  nontobacco 
products— and  tobacco 
manufacturers  have  become  a 
part  of  another  type  of  monopoly 
called  conglomerates. 
Conglomerates  are  groups  of 
unrelated  companies  operating 
under  one  owner.  All  of  the 
businesses  are  now  owned  by 
larger  organizations  that  have 
other  interests  besides  tobacco. 

From  sassafras  sticks  to 
computers,  from  the  Bull  to  Mr. 
Bonsack,  tobacco  in  piedmont 
North  Carolina  has  played  an 
important  role  for  1 50  years.  It 
appears  the  future  of  tobacco 
manufacturing  continues  to 
shine  "bright!"  ■ 
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Tending  the  land, 
tending  the  machines 


by  Lu  Ann  Jones 


Since  the  late  1 800s,  many 
piedmont  farmers  have  had 
to  choose  between  working 
in  their  fields  or  working  in 
factories.  The  rise  of  industry  in 
the  1880s  went  hand  in  hand  with 
changes  in  agriculture.  Farm 
families  faced  debts  owed  to 
merchants,  higher  taxes,  and 
dropping  prices  for  cotton  and 
tobacco.  They  limped  along  from 
year  to  year. 

To  a  child  like  Fred  Yoder, 
who  grew  up  in  Catawba  County 
during  the  1 890s,  hard  times 
meant  an  almost  empty  Christmas 
stocking.  "I  remember  in  the  early 


'nineties,  when  it  came  Christmas 
one  year,  the  only  thing  that  we 
received  as  children  was  two 
sticks  of  peppermint  candy.  The 
country  stores  used  to  sell  a  little 
box  of  peppermint  candy  in  sticks 
about  six  inches  long.  And  we'd 
hung  up  our  stockings  by  the 
chimney.  We  got  up  the  next 
morning,  and  all  we  found  was  the 
sticks  of  candy." 

Hard  times  had  more  serious 
consequences  for  Yoder's  father. 
"I  remember  one  time  he  was 
talking  to  my  mother,  and  he  said 
that  he  had  to  pay  his  taxes  and  he 
didn't  have  any  money  to  pay  the 


taxes  with.  So  he  sacked  up  some 
wheat,  and  he  sacked  up  some 
corn,  and  he  sacked  up  some 
potatoes  and  maybe  loaded  a  ham 
or  two — half  a  dozen  different 
products — and  went  to  the  town  of 
Newton  [Catawba  County].  Just  sat 
there  in  his  wagon  on  the  street 
trying  to  sell  these  products;  he 
tried  the  merchants  and  so  on. 
When  he  returned  home,  he  had 
sold  some  things,  but  not  all  of 
these  things.  I  might  say  that  my 
father  was  maybe  the  most 
prosperous  man  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  in  which  we  were 
living.  So  everybody  had  this 
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problem  of  getting  even  enough 
money  to  pay  their  taxes." 

At  the  same  time  that  farming 
prospects  on  the  land  dimmed,  the 
piedmont  was  becoming  the 
industrial  heart  of  the  South. 
Railroad  tracks  crisscrossed  its 
hills,  and  cotton  mills  hugged  the 
banks  of  rivers.  The  countryside 
provided  factory  labor  as  men, 
women,  and  children  who  tended 
the  land  began  tending  machines. 

Flossie  Moore  Durham  saw 
how  economic  forces  and 
personal  circumstances  shaped 
her  family's  decision  to  move.  Her 
parents  rented  land  in  Chatham 
County  until  1893,  when  her  father 
died.  Her  mother  was  suddenly 
responsible  for  eight  children, 
whose  ages  ranged  from  infancy 
to  nineteen.  Mr.  Moore's  death, 
Flossie  recalled,  "left  us,  left  my 
mother  in  a  bad  shape.  Along  in 
them  days  there  wasn't  any  money 
coming  in  much.  We  lived;  we 
never  went  hungry,  we  never  went 
cold.  But  I've  wondered  how  she 
kept  us  all  a-going." 

After  harvesting  that  year's 
crops  and  seeking  neighbors' 
advice,  the  Moores  moved  to 
Bynum.  "There  were  several  of  the 
men  that  came  out  and  met  first," 
Flossie  remembered,  "trying  to 
decide  what  to  do  because  there 
was  a  big  family  of  us,  and  all  of  it 
like  it  was,  didn't  know  hardly  what 
to  do.  They  knew  about  Bynum, 
and  it  was  little  place  to  live.  It's 
always  been  a  real  quiet,  nice 
place  to  live,  almost  just  in  the 
country.  And  of  course  the  cotton 
mill  was  running  here  then."  The 
village  was  already  familiar,  for 
Flossie's  father  had  carted  corn  to 
be  ground  and  cotton  to  be  ginned 
at  the  Bynum  family's  gristmill  and 


gin.1  Now  his  children  sold  their 
labor  to  the  Bynums'  cotton  mill. 
At  the  age  of  ten,  Flossie  Moore 
Durham  stopped  picking  cotton 
and  started  spinning  it  in  the  mill. 

Other  families  combined  farm 
and  factory  work.  They  made  the 
change  from  rural  to  industrial  life 
gradually.  In  doing  so  they  made 
up  a  complex  division  of  labor. 
Betty  Davidson's  parents  shared  a 
set  of  looms  in  a  cotton  mill.  "My 
father  would  run  the  looms  in  the 
wintertime,"  Davidson 
remembered,  "and  go  to  and  from 
work  by  horseback.  And  in  the 
summertime  when  he  was 
farming,  my  mother  ran  the  looms 
and  she  stayed  in  town  because 
she  couldn't  ride  the  horse.  Then 
on  the  weekends,  she  would 
come  home."  Other  farmers 
worked  in  the  mills  after  crops 
were  harvested  in  the  fall  and  then 
quit  when  it  was  time  to  plant  the 
next  spring.  By  combining  farming 
and  factory  work,  a  family  might 
keep  from  being  totally  dependent 
on  either  one. 

Some  had  no  choice  about 
working  in  the  mill  or  working  on 
the  farm.  Unpredictable  prices, 
unfavorable  weather,  and 
unstoppable  pests  might  destroy 
a  season's  farm  work  nearly 
overnight.  Claude  Thomas 
abandoned  farming  reluctantly. 
In  early  1 91 3  he  left  his  family's 
Union  County  farm  for  the 
Highland  Park  Mill  in  Charlotte. 
Within  a  few  weeks,  he  had  met, 
courted,  and  married  a  spinner, 
and  the  newlyweds  headed  back 
to  the  farm.  "As  hard  as  I  knew  it 
would  be,  I  had  taken  a  chance. 
My  wife  has  made  this  statement: 
I've  heard  her  say  that  it's  easy 
enough  to  get  a  man  out  of  the 
country,  but  it's  hard  to  get  the 


country  out  of  the  man.  I  hadn't 
worked  at  public  work  long 
enough  to  have  mastered  a  trade 
and  demand  what  would  have 
been  a  reasonable  wage.  And 
everything  that  I  did  do,  it  was 
starting  at  the  bottom  for  a  very 
meager  amount  of  pay." 

The  decision  to  gamble  on 
farming  did  not  pay  off  either.  "My 
story  is  going  to  sound  like  I  was 
in  the  middle  of  a  bad  fix  and 
everything  but  in  1914,  which  was 
the  first  and  only  year  my  wife  and 
I  farmed,  we  sold  our  cotton  for 
five-and-a-half  cents.  We  didn't 
make  enough  to  pay  the  fertilizer 
bill  and  eat.  I  went  and  failed  to 
make  enough  to  pay  my  bills.  I 
figured  it  like  this:  wherever  I 
would  go,  whatever  I  did,  I 
couldn't  make  it  any  worse  than 
this.  Just  working  like  convicts 
and  not  making  a  living."  The 
Thomases  headed  back  to  town. 

Some  people  believed  that 
staying  on  the  farm  could  simply 
be  a  dead  end.  This  seemed 
particularly  apparent  to  young 
women.  Ila  Rice's  departure  from 
her  parents'  Catawba  County  farm 
in  the  1930s  represented  an 
escape  from  years  of  doing 
"men's  work"  on  top  of  "women's 
work"  for  little  reward.  The  blast  of 
factory  whistles  in  Hickory 
reached  her  family's  fields.  "On  a 
cold,  clear  morning,"  she  recalled, 
"you  could  hear  them  whistles  so 
plain."  Finally  at  the  age  of 
seventeen,  Rice  answered  their 
call  when  she  ran  away  with  the 
hired  hand  "to  keep  from 
plowing."  In  that  move  she  joined 
thousands  of  other  piedmont 
farmers-turned-mill  hands  who 
during  the  past  century  created 
an  industrial  world  out  of  the  rural 
world  they  left  behind.  ■ 


'Cotton  has  to  be  ginned  after  it  is  picked  off  the  cotton  plant  and  before  it  is  spun  into  thread  and  made  into  cloth.  Ginning  removes  plant  parts 
from  the  cotton  fibers. 
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"Linthead!":  life  in  a  textile  mill 


by  Victoria  Byerly 


By  the  time  I  was  eighteen, 
when  I  went  to  work  in  a 
textile  mill,  I  was  the  fourth 
generation  of  women  in  my  family 
to  do  so.  In  1 91 0  my  great- 
grandfather, Cicero  Hill,  was  hired 
by  Charles  Cannon  to  help  dig  the 
foundation  of  the  Amazon  Cotton 
Mill  in  Thomasville,  Davidson 
County.  When  the  new  mill  opened 
in  1 91 1 ,  his  wife— my  great- 
grandmother,  Mary  Francis — and 
her  children— my  grandmother, 
Florence,  and  her  nine  brothers 
and  sisters— all  went  to  work  in  the 
mill.  Later  their  children  and  their 
children's  children  worked 
in  the  mill. 

In  1 91 1 ,  when  the  Amazon 
Cotton  Mill  was  built,  my  great- 
grandfather was  a  subsistence 
farmer,  owning  only  one  acre  of 
land.  He  grew  everything  his  family 
ate:  beans,  vegetables,  and  corn, 
and  he  raised  chickens,  maybe  a 
hog,  and  had  a  cow  for  milk.  He 
also  raised  a  little  tobacco  and 
cotton  to  sell  for  items  he  could  not 
raise  or  make,  like  shoes,  sugar, 
and  flour.  As  soon  as  each  of  his 
children  learned  to  walk  and  to 
hold  a  hoe,  usually  around  five 
years  old,  they  joined  the  rest 
of  the  family  to  work  in  the  fields. 

The  whole  family  lived  in  a 
crude,  two-room  house,  with  the 
kitchen  and  toilet  outside.  Inside, 


one  room  was  for  sitting,  and  at 
night  my  great-grandparents  slept 
in  this  room.  The  other  room  was 
where  the  children  slept.  My 
grandmother,  Florence,  said  that  it 
was  a  long  room.  The  boys'  beds 
were  on  one  side,  and  the  girls' 
beds  were  on  the  other  side,  with  a 
curtain  in  between.  At  the  very  end 
of  the  hall,  she  remembers,  was  a 
pedal-operated  sewing  machine,  a 
precious  possession  at  that  time. 
The  house  was  not  well  built.  My 
grandmother  remembers  waking 
up  in  the  middle  of  the  night  and 
brushing  off  the  snow  that  had 
blown  in  through  the  cracks 
in  the  walls. 

Mary  Francis  had  married  my 
great-grandfather  when  she  was 
about  thirteen,  and  over  the  years 
she  gave  birth  to  twelve  children. 
Ten  survived.  Though  this  was 
considered  a  large  family  back 
then,  it  was  not  unusual  for 
piedmont  families  at  the  beginning 
of  the  1 900s.  Nor  was  it  unusual  for 
babies  to  die  due  to  the  lack  of 
health  care  and  poor  nutrition. 

When  Mary  Francis  went  to 
work  in  the  mill  in  1 91 1 ,  she  was 
able  to  rent  a  four-room,  mill 
village  house  that  had  running 
water  and  electricity.  Rows  and 
rows  of  these  new,  white, 
clapboard  houses  lined  muddy 
roads  around  the  Amazon  Cotton 


Mill.  This  was  called  the  mill 
village.  To  a  poor  subsistence 
farmer's  family  like  my  great- 
grandmother's,  it  seemed 
like  heaven. 

Gradually  during  the  1 920s, 
most  of  Mary  Francis's  children 
became  millworkers.  She  was  able 
to  stay  at  home  to  take  care  of 
housework  and  to  prepare  meals 
for  them.  These  children  began 
work  in  the  mill  when  they  were  as 
young  as  seven  years  old.  They 
remembered  how  they  had  to  jump 
out  of  the  bed  and  hurry  to  work  in 
the  mill.  Work  began  at  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning  and  ended  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  evening.  On 
Saturdays  they  worked  until  noon. 
At  the  end  of  the  week,  they  all 
received  envelopes  with  their  pay 
in  them.  They  were  not  allowed  to 
open  them  until  they  got  home  and 
gave  them  to  their  mother.  She 
needed  the  money  to  pay  the  rent 
and  buy  food.  Of  the  few  dollars 
they  brought  home  each  week, 
each  child  was  allowed  to  keep 
a  quarter. 

As  the  years  went  by,  life  in 
the  Amazon  Cotton  Mill  village 
grew  harder.  Charles  Cannon,  the 
owner  of  the  mill,  had  become  a 
very  wealthy  man.  Workers  only 
grew  poorer.  Many  families  who 
had  left  their  farms  wished  that 
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they  could  quit  the  mill  and  return 
to  the  land.  But  most  of  the  mill 
workers  had  sold  their  farms.  Now 
there  was  no  turning  back.  Others 
remembered  how  hard  farming 
had  been:  they  remembered  when 
all  that  was  in  the  field  ready  to  be 
eaten  was  potatoes.  That  was  all 
they  ate.  And  in  the  winter  when 
what  food  that  had  been  canned 
ran  out,  they  did  without. 

In  the  late  1 800s  and  1 900s, 
my  great-grandmother,  Mary 
Frances,  was  a  child.  She 
remembered  borrowing  a  quart  of 
cornmeal  from  a  neighbor  so  that 
she  and  her  sisters  would  have 
something  to  eat  that  day.  She 
remembered  that  they  ate  it  raw, 
right  out  of  the  jar.  They  were  so 
hungry  they  could  not  wait  to 
cook  it. 

With  memories  like  these, 
many  textile  workers  believed  that 
they  were  better  off  in  the  mill  than 
back  on  the  farm.  This  is  what  the 
owners  of  the  textile  mills  counted 
on.  In  the  late  1800s  and  early 
1 900s,  the  textile  mills  had  been 
located  in  New  England, 
especially  in  Massachusetts. 
Farmers'  daughters  and,  later, 
newly  arrived  immigrants  were 
hired  to  run  the  machines.  But 
soon  textile  workers  in  the  North 
began  to  organize  themselves 
into  unions.  They  thought  that  it 
was  unfair  that  they  were  working 
too  hard  for  too  little  money  while 
the  mill  owners  made  large  profits. 
Northern  millowners  resented 
workers  organizing  themselves 
into  large  numbers  to  demand  fair 
wages.  In  order  to  make  huge 
profits,  they  needed  people  who 
would  work  hard  for  little  money. 

Finally  by  the  mid-1920s, 
most  mill  owners  had  moved  their 
mills  to  the  South,  especially  to 
the  piedmont  region  of  North 
Carolina.  Cotton  was  grown  in  the 


South.  So  they  could  save  on  the 
cost  of  transporting  cotton  to  the 
northern  states  by  having  their 
mills  near  the  cotton  fields.  But 
more  importantly  there  were 
thousands  of  poor  farm  families  in 
the  piedmont.  Like  my  family  they 
were  willing  to  work  hard  to  earn 
a  better  living.  By  the  1 930s 
millowners  bragged  that  southern 
workers  were  passive  and  were 
unable  to  organize  themselves 
to  demand  decent  wages  as 
workers  had  done  in  the  North. 

They  were  wrong.  As  my 
grandmother  and  her  sisters  and 
brothers  became  adults,  they 
continued  to  work  in  the  mill.  They 
had  not  been  able  to  go  to  school 
because  they  had  to  work  in  the 
mill  as  children.  So  they  could  not 
read  or  write.  This  meant  that 
finding  another  job  was  difficult, 
especially  during  the  Great 
Depression  of  the  1930s.  They 
remember,  "You  could  hardly  buy 
a  job."  People  who  lived  in  town 
had  begun  to  make  fun  of 
millworkers.  They  called  them 
names  like  "linthead"  because  the 
cotton  from  the  mill  would  stick  to 
their  hair.  Millworkers  began  to 
die  of  brown  lung  disease  from 
breathing  cotton  dust.  And 
Charles  Cannon  had  neglected 
his  mill  houses  so  that  the  village 
had  taken  on  a  shabby 
appearance.  Townspeople,  even 
other  workers  in  the  furniture 
factories,  poked  fun  at  the  poverty 
of  textile  millworkers. 

But  millworkers  within  the 
mill  village  stuck  together.  They 
were  a  poor  but  proud  people. 
They  helped  each  other  out 
whenever  they  could.  Finally  in 
the  1 930s  and  again  in  the  1 950s, 
textile  millworkers  decided  to  go 
on  strike.  At  the  Amazon  Mill 
everyone  walked  out  of  the  mill  at 


once  and  stayed  out  for  months. 
Men  and  women  carried  signs 
protesting  the  mill's  unfair 
conditions.  They  cooked  food  and 
brought  it  to  the  mill  to  feed  each 
other.  Charles  Cannon  was 
outraged.  Federal  troops  were 
called  in,  and  they  stood  on  the 
roofs  of  cotton  mills  with  guns  to 
force  workers  back  to  work. 
Those  who  refused  were  fired, 
and  they  had  to  leave  to  find  work 
in  another  mill.  Yet  mill  workers 
did  not  give  up.  They  continued  to 
organize  and  to  demand  an  eight- 
hour  day,  a  minimum  wage,  safe 
working  conditions,  and  an  end  to 
child  labor. 

Growing  up  in  the  Amazon 
Cotton  Mill  village  in  the  1950s,  I 
did  not  even  know  I  was  poor  until 
we  moved  to  another  town.  There, 
I  went  to  High  Point  Central  High 
School  with  the  children  of  the 
millowners  and  children  of  the 
furniture  factory  owners  as  well  as 
children  whose  parents  worked  in 
the  mills.  Sometimes  people 
laughed  at  my  cotton -gathered 
skirts  and  starched  homemade 
blouses.  And  I  learned  that  it  was 
not  to  my  advantage  to  mention  to 
my  teachers  that  my  parents 
worked  in  the  textile  mill. 

But  I  never  forgot  how  hungry 
my  great-grandmother,  Mary 
Francis,  had  been  as  a  child,  or 
how  my  grandmother,  Florence, 
had  been  denied  an  education,  or 
how  hard  my  own  mother,  Clara, 
had  to  work  in  the  cotton  mill 
everyday.  So  in  1967,  when  I  took 
my  place  in  the  textile  mill  behind 
a  machine,  with  the  cotton  dust  as 
thick  as  a  snow  storm,  noisy 
machines  that  hurt  my  ears,  and 
the  windows  bricked  up  so  that  no 
one  could  see  out,  I  promised 
myself  that  I  would  do  everything  I 
could  to  make  a  better  life  for 
myself  and  for  all  millworkers. 
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Activity:  piedmont  pretties   by  Lynn  Lye 

The  gently  rolling  piedmont  was  formed  by  the  erosion  of  the  mountains.  It  covers  one-third  of  North  Carolina.  Its 
differences  in  elevation  and  types  of  soil  provide  as  much  variety  as  the  many  life-styles  and  industries.  Use  the  pictures 
below  to  learn  about  life  in  piedmont  North  Carolina. 

Making  a  living      The  industries  in  an  area  determine  the  life-style  of  the  people  who  worked  in  the  industry  or 
those  who  lived  nearby.  Town  landmarks  and  neighborhoods  portray  the  industry  of  the  town. 


•  Where  would  you  expect  to  see  this 
landmark? 

•  Why  would  someone  want 

a  chair  in  the  middle  of  the  town? 

•  What  would  be  different  about  the 
economic  climate  today  that  might 
prohibit  one  industry  from 
dominating  the  economy  of  a  town? 


•  What  type  of  industry  is  in  this  town? 

•  How  can  you  determine  this  information  from  this  picture  if  you  do  not  see  the 
buildings  of  that  industry? 

•  Where  do  you  think  that  this  town  is  located? 

•  Write  a  journal  entry  telling  of  your  life  as  a  third-generation  worker  in  this 
industry. 


LUCKY  STRIKE  GREEN 
HAS  GONE  TO  WAR! 


•  How  is  tobacco  portrayed  in  these  advertisements? 

•  Why  was/ is  it  important  to  tobacco  farmers  that  cigarettes  be  viewed  as  safe? 

•  How  were/are  the  advertisers  trying  to  convince  you  to  smoke  cigarettes?  On  what  symbols  do  they  rely? 

•  How  are  the  people  portrayed  in  the  advertisements?  (Act  as  if  you  do  not  know  the  health  risks  associated  with 
smoking  cigarettes.) 
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Getting  around      With  few  navigable  rivers  for  highways,  other  transportation  methods  were  developed. 


•  When  would  you  guess  these  pictures  were  taken?  Give  reasons  for  your  answer. 

•  Describe  your  ride  in  this  covered  wagon  or  in  this  school  bus. 

•  You  are  a  farmer  who  must  get  crops  to  market  in  the  covered  wagon.  What  problems  will  you  have? 

•  How  would  you  get  your  livestock  (pigs,  horses,  cows)  to  market  if  you  did  not  use  a  wagon? 

•  How  long  would  it  take  you  to  go  from  Hickory  to  Morganton  (twenty  miles)  with  your  livestock  walking  at  two  miles 
per  hour? 


•  The  trains  in  photograph  one  are  hauling  coal.  Why  are  trucks  not  hauling  this  product  on  highways? 

•  The  train  in  photograph  two  is  hauling  trailers  that  will  be  removed  and  placed  on  tractor-trailer  rigs  and  carried  on 
the  highways.  What  are  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  this  method? 
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Introduction:  1960s — dream  or  nightmare? 

by  Howell  Smith 


The  period  of  United  States 
history  that  we  call  the 
1960s  means  different 
things  to  different  people.  For 
some  who  lived  during  the  1960s, 
those  years  were  a  nightmare. 
They  were  full  of  chaos  and 
confusion.  American  traditions 
were  under  attack.  The  things 
that  once  made  life  feel  orderly 
seemed  to  be  gone. 

For  other  people  who  lived 
during  the  1960s,  those  years 
were  a  wonderful  dream  come 
true.  America  came  closest  to 
fulfilling  the  promises  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  the 
Constitution,  and  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  More  and  greater 
opportunities  opened  that  had 
been  closed  to  people  in  the 
past.  People  could  begin  to 
enjoy  more  of  their  rights  as 
American  citizens. 

Several  different  things  came 
together  to  make  this  ten-year 
period  very  unusual  in  history. 
The  country  had  been  prosperous 
since  World  War  II  (1941-1945). 
With  John  F.  Kennedy  as 
president,  all  seemed  good. 
Americans  felt  strong  and  proud. 
The  United  States  was  respected 
as  a  world  power.  Americans 
were  willing  to  help  people  in 
America  and  people  throughout 
the  world. 

Scientists  made  discoveries 
in  science  and  technology. 
America  was  in  the  race  for  space 
and  the  moon.  Science  gave 
Americans  transistor  radios, 
antibiotics,  jet  airliners,  television, 
plastic  gadgets,  and  space 
satellites.  With  new  scientific 
developments  and  growing 
prosperity,  it  seemed  like 
everyone  could  look  forward  to  a 


much  better  life.  People  figured 
that  if  America  could  put  men  in 
space  it  could  do  anything. 

North  Carolina  shared  this 
optimism.  Prosperity,  a  feeling  of 
power,  and  improved  science  and 
technology  meant  that  business 
leaders  could  seize  the 
opportunity  to  bring  in  new 
industries  to  North  Carolina.  They 
created  the  Research  Triangle 
Park  in  the  piedmont.  It  attracted 
new  businesses  and  technology. 
The  state  built  roads  to  tie  regions 
together.  Leaders  in  education 
made  more  and  better  learning 
available.  Doors  in  education 
opened  for  African-Americans  and 
native  Americans.  North  Carolina 
provided  leaders  and  dramatic 
events  for  the  civil  rights 
movement.  Soldiers  from  North 
Carolina's  military  bases 
protected  democracy  around  the 
world,  taking  freedom  and  liberty 
with  them. 

The  1960s  offered  young 
North  Carolinians  more  freedom. 
They  experimented  more  with 
new  ways  of  thinking.  Rock'n'roll 
invaded  the  state.  Movies 
became  less  censored. 
Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson 
emphasized  helping  the  needy, 
here  and  overseas.  A 
"counterculture"  criticized  almost 
everything  young  people  had 
been  taught  to  respect.  It 
encouraged  them  to  do  their 
"own  thing." 

The  1960s  officially  started  in 
1960  and  ended  in  1969.  But 
some  historians  think  that  the 
changes  of  the  1960s  started  in 
the  mid-1950s.  The  changes  may 
have  started  with  the  1954  United 
States  Supreme  Court  decision 
Brown  v.  Board  of  Education  of 


Topeka,  Kansas.  Or,  they  may 
have  started  with  the  civil  rights 
bus  boycotts  in  Montgomery, 
Alabama.  Or,  they  may  have 
started  when  people  agreed  with 
the  "beat"  poets  in  New  York  and 
California  who  called  for  people  to 
live  like  they  were  completely  free. 

These  historians  think  that 
the  changes  of  the  1960s  ended 
about  1968.  The  hopes  of  the 
1960s  ended  and  turned  into 
despair  when  the  Vietnam  War 
(1 964-1 973)  began  to  cost  too 
much  money  and  too  many  young 
American  men's  lives. 
Government  programs  that 
provided  opportunities  began  to 
feel  like  burdens.  Street  violence 
rose.  The  1968  assassinations  of 
civil  rights  leader  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.,  and  presidential 
candidate  Robert  Kennedy  were 
cruel  and  traumatic.  In  1968,  a 
disappointed  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  (1963-1969)  decided  not 
to  run  for  a  second  term. 
He  could  not  solve  America's 
problems  in  Vietnam.  He 
could  not  solve  the  problems 
in  America. 

In  the  end,  when  North 
Carolinians  woke  from  their 
dreams  and  nightmares,  life  had 
changed.  Black  and  white  shared 
public  facilities.  America  had  sent 
men  to  the  moon.  North  Carolina 
business  had  grown  and 
prospered.  Trucks  carried  crops 
to  market  on  new  roads.  People 
from  the  country  moved  on  these 
same  roads  to  lives  in  the  cities. 
New  music,  new  styles  of  clothing, 
new  ways  of  thinking  were 
everywhere.  Life  had 
changed  and  would  never 
be  the  same.  ~i 


Growing  up 


by  Tom  Hanchett 


Some  people  only  think  of  the 
sixties  as  a  time  when 
teenagers  wore  tie-dyed 
t-shirts.  During  those  years,  boys 
let  their  hair  grow  long.  Girls  wore 
very  short  mini-skirts  or  very  long 
"granny"  skirts.  Everybody 
listened  to  rock  'n'  roll  music. 

But  great  change  in  North 
Carolina  and  the  nation  occurred 
during  this  decade.  Laws  that  had 
long  kept  black  citizens  separate 
and  unequal  crumbled. 
Americans  worried  about  the  war 
in  Vietnam  and  about  politics  at 
home.  New  ideas  and  new 
fashions  blew  through  the  school 
rooms.  Looking  back,  the  1960s 
changed  what  it  meant  to  be  a 
young  adult. 

In  North  Carolina,  some 
teenagers  faced  these  issues 
head  on.  More  often,  students 
found  themselves  caught  up  in  the 
swirl  of  events.  Who  got 
involved?  Who  stayed  on  the 
sidelines?  What  was  it  like  to 
grow  up  here  in  the  1960s? 

For  a  lot  of  young  people,  the 
first  years  of  the  decade  felt  a 
whole  lot  like  the  1950s.  "It  was 
right  out  of  the  movie  American 
Graffiti,"  says  Lad  Carrington.  He 
graduated  from  Durham  High 


School  in  the  early  1960s.  Then, 
boys  wore  their  hair  short. 
Everyone  hung  out  at  drive-ins, 
like  Tops  in  Durham  or  Piggy  Park 
in  Raleigh. 

"Every  Friday  there  was  a 
football  game.  A  parade  of  cars 
went  out  to  the  stadium,  then 
drove  back  to  school  for  a  sock 
hop."  Dances  got  the  name  "sock 
hop"  because  students  were  not 
allowed  to  wear  street  shoes  on 
the  gym  floor. 

The  1 960s  were  a  time  for 
music.  Portable  transistor 
radios  were  the  latest  invention  in 
the  early  sixties.  They  were  cheap. 
A  high  school  student  could  buy 
one  and  could  carry  it  anywhere. 
In  addition  to  rock  'n'  roll,  Carring- 
ton remembers,  "Motown  was  big 
and  what's  now  called  'beach 
music'  was  getting  started." 

The  Motown  style  featured 
black  singers  from  Detroit. 
Motown  took  its  name  from  that 
city's  "Motor  Town"  nickname. 
Beach  music  started  on  the 
Carolina  coast.  Older  teenagers 
lucky  enough  to  own  cars  drove 
there  to  dance.  They  heard  white 
groups  such  as  the  Embers  and 
black  groups  like  Maurice 
Williams  and  the  Zodiacs. 


The  biggest  musical  event  of 
the  decade  was  the  arrival  of  the 
Beatles.  The  four  lads  from 
Liverpool,  England,  took  the 
United  States  by  storm  in  1964. 
They  appeared  on  the  Ed  Sullivan 
television  program  playing  electric 
guitars.  Their  boisterous  sound 
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was  a  big  contrast  to  grown-ups' 
mellow  Frank  Sinatra  records. 

Michael  Southern  was  a 
junior  at  Raleigh's  Broughton 
High.  He  still  remembers  the 
excitement.  "The  Beatles  were 
playing  American  rock  'n'  roll, 
really.  Their  music  came  right  out 
of  Chuck  Berry  and  the  Everly 
Brothers.  But  because  they  were 
from  England,  we  listened  to  it 
with  new  ears." 

Suddenly  every  teenager 
wanted  an  electric  guitar.  "Rock 
'n'  roll  had  not  been  something 
that  'good  kids'  thought  about 
playing,  especially  white  middle- 
class  kids,"  Southern  says.  "The 
Beatles  opened  up  that  avenue  of 
expression."  And  you  did  not 
have  to  play  a  guitar  to  be  part  of 
the  music.  "Friends  were  always 
bringing  records  over  to  listen  to." 

The  music  set  young  people 
off  from  their  parents.  That  was 
quite  a  novel  idea  in  North 


Carolina  in  the  early  and  mid- 
1960s.  Most  teenagers  expected 
to  follow  in  their  parents' 
footsteps — they  were  traditional. 
They  did  not  think  about  changing 
the  world. 

"When  I  came  out  of  Durham 
High  in  1 964,  a  lot  of  guys  just 
automatically  enlisted  in  [joined] 
the  military,"  recalls  Carrington. 
Their  fathers  had  done  it.  They 
would  do  it,  too.  The  same  was 
true  in  politics.  It  was  a  tradition. 
"In  the  1960  Kennedy-Nixon 
presidential  election,  kids  just  took 
the  side  their  parents  took,"  he 
says.  "Same  for  the  1964 
Johnson-Goldwater  (presidential) 
race." 

It  was  that  way  in  high 
schools  all  over  the  state.  "I  don't 
recall  anyone  thinking  about 
joining  the  Peace  Corps,  or  really 
getting  involved  in  political 
campaigns,"  agrees  Leslie 
Winner.  She  attended  Lee 


Edwards  High,  Asheville,  later. 
Since  teenagers  could  not  vote, 
they  did  not  become  involved. 
Today,  eighteen-year-olds  can 
vote.  In  the  1960s  people  had  to 
be  twenty-one  to  vote. 

Times  were  changing.  In 
New  York  around  1960,  a  few 
youthful  rebels  called  themselves 
"beatniks"  and  left  their  parents' 
world.  They  protested  the  atom 
bomb  and  experimented  with  new 
music  and  writing. 

"The  beatnik  movement 
didn't  have  much  impact  on 
Durham,"  chuckles  Carrington.  "I 
only  remember  one  kid  at  Durham 
High  getting  into  that.  The  closest 
most  people  came  to  being  a 
beatnik  was  watching  Maynard  G. 
Krebs  on  the  Dobie  Gillis 
TV  show." 

But  gradually  in  North 
Carolina,  young  people  simply 
stopped  doing  things  the  way  their 
parents  had  done  them.  The 


Young  people  in  North  Carolina  listened  to  music  that  was  different  from  the  music  of  their  parents. 
Teenagers  listened  to  rock  'n'  roll.  They  also  listened  to  "Motown"  and  "beach"  music.  Motown 
musical  acts  included  Stevie  Wonder  as  well  as  Marvin  Gaye  and  Tammie  Tyrrell  (Left).  Teen- 
agers danced  the  "shag"  to  beach  music  and  listened  to  local  groups,  such  as  the  Embers  (Above) 
and  Maurice  Williams  and  the  Zodiacs.  Do  you  or  your  parents  listen  to  Motown  or  beach  music 
today? 


exciting  new  music  provided  one 
spark.  Once  a  teenager  caught 
that  fever,  he  or  she  found  it  hard 
to  obey  parents  who  stili  thought 
Sinatra  was  the  king  of  music. 

In  the  second  half  of  the 
1960s  in  North  Carolina,  students 
started  to  question  the  rules  that 
shaped  their  lives.  They  began  to 
question  authority.  Schools  in 
those  days  had  strict  dress  codes. 
"Girls  couldn't  wear  pants.  You 
had  to  wear  skirts,  and  they  had 
to  be  knee-length,"  says  Winner. 
"I  remember  at  Lee  Edwards  High 
there  was  this  fad  for  'granny 
dresses'."  The  floor-length 


In  the  early  1960s,  women  and  girls  wore  what 
we  might  consider  to  be  old-fashioned  clothes 
(Right).  Some  women  and  girls  became 
unhappy  with  tradition  and  traditional  clothing. 
Wearing  short  skirts  was  one  way  of  telling  the 
world  they  did  not  agree  with  ways  of  the  past 
(Above).  Can  you  pick  two  other  ways  women 
told  the  world  they  did  not  agree  with  tradition 
(Above,  right)7 


dresses  were  the  first  part  of  the 
new,  more  casual,  "hippie"  style  to 
reach  Asheville.  "The  school 
wouldn't  let  us  wear  granny 
dresses  because  it  broke  the 
dress  code!"  Across  the  state 
students  tried  to  end  such  rules. 

Boys'  longer  hairstyles 
showed  changing  attitudes.  In  the 
early  1960s,  boys  kept  their  hair 
cut  short  just  like  their  fathers.  A 
few  tough  teenagers  combed  their 
hair  up  and  back  in  a  greased 
"pompadour"  style.  Elvis  Presley 
made  this  style  popular. 

The  Beatles  introduced  long 
hair.  Theirs  grew  just  over  their 
ears  and  fell  in  bangs.  It  was  not 
combed  back.  This  long  hair 
shocked  people.  North 
Carolinians  did  not  like  it  at  first. 
"No  one  at  Durham  High  wore 
their  hair  that  way  in  1 964  and 
1 965.  I  would  have  got  into  a  fight 
with  any  kid  who  showed  up 
looking  like  the  Beatles,"  laughs 
I  Carrington. 

1        But  that  changed  as  the 
t  decade  rolled  on.  Jim  Leloudis 
I  remembers  that  he  and  a  friend 
1  started  growing  their  hair  long 
I  about  1965  or  1966.  They  were 
|  the  first  young  people  their  age  in 
I  Rocky  Mount  to  do  it.  "I  guess 
J  we'd  heard  about  it  through 
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television  or  magazines.  Partly  it 
was  just  normal  teenage 
rambunctiousness."  It  was  also 
a  way  for  young  people  to  say 
they  had  minds  of  their  own. 

Long  hair  became  a  symbol 
of  the  debate  over  the  Vietnam 
War.  For  years  the  United  States 
had  quietly  aided  a  civil  war  in  a 
country  called  Vietnam.  It  was 
halfway  around  the  world  in 
southeast  Asia,  and  few 
Americans  paid  much  attention  to 
it.  During  1965  and  1966,  the  war 
heated  up.  Some  Americans 
asked  if  the  United  States  should 
be  involved  in  the  fight. 

Some  young  people  were 
more  deeply  involved  in  the 
debate  than  adults.  They  could 
not  vote,  but  eighteen-  to  twenty- 
year-old  men  could  be  drafted  and 
sent  to  war.  Slowly,  a  youth 
movement  for  peace  started.  It 
became  visible  first  in  big  cities 
like  San  Francisco,  California. 


There,  young  people  proclaimed  a 
"summer  of  love"  in  1967. 
Eventually  it  spread  to  North 
Carolina. 

Hair  was  a  way  to  tell  the 
world  where  a  young  person 
stood.  Tradition-minded  students 
who  supported  the  war  kept  their 
hair  short.  The  military  required 
short  hair.  Young  men  who 
opposed  the  war  grew  long  hair. 

"My  brother  had  a  real  low 
draft  number,"  remembers  Scott 
Bertram.  He  attended  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill  with  his  brother  at  the 
end  of  the  decade.  "He  was  really 
scared."  Eighteen-year-old  boys 
registered  for  the  draft  and  were 
assigned  a  number.  If  an 
eighteen-year-old  received  a  low 
draft  number,  he  might  be  trained 
and  sent  off  to  fight  in  Vietnam. 
"He  grew  his  hair  long,  and  made 
up  his  mind  he  would  go  to 
Canada  if  the  draft  notice  came. 


I  had  a  high  number,  and  was 
more  easy-going  about  it." 

In  1960,  teenagers  had  been 
content  to  take  the  world  as  they 
found  it.  They  followed  the  dress 
code.  They  listened  to  music  and 
cruised  the  drive-in.  Except  for  a 
few  individuals,  young  people  in 
North  Carolina  accepted  the  world 
that  adults  gave  them. 

By  the  close  of  the  decade 
much  had  changed.  By  1969 
though,  teenagers  expected  to 
question  their  elders.  Some  North 
Carolinians  still  followed 
traditional  paths.  But  now  even 
"good  kids"  thought  of  themselves 
as  rebels.  They  had  confidence 
that  young  people  could  and 
should  make  the  world  a  better 
place.  ~i 


Definitions 

President  John  F.  Kennedy  (1961-1963)  created 
the  Peace  Corps.  Volunteers  went  to  poor 
countries  to  assist  people.  The  volunters  taught 
and  led  projects  in  health,  engineering,  agriculture, 
and  education. 


Rambunctiousness  means  spirited,  wild  and 
noisy,  boisterous. 

Transistor  radios  replaced  the  bulky  radios  of  the 
1960s.  They  were  the  first  portable,  battery- 
operated  popular  radios. 
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A  quiet  place  . . . 


by  Bob  Anthony 

Many  Americans  remember 
the  1960s  as  a  colorful 
and  controversial  time. 
But  I  experienced  none  of  the  civil 
rights  marches,  anti-Vietnam  War 
protests,  and  other  events  people 
may  recall.  What  I  knew  of  them  I 
learned  from  newspapers  or 
television  news.  As  a  child 
growing  up  in  Hobgood,  Halifax 
County,  life  was  peaceful.  Like 
people  in  most  small  towns  and 
rural  areas  in  North  Carolina, 
Hobgood  residents  went  about 
their  daily  lives  quietly.  Activities 
in  the  town  were  mainly  of  local 
interest.  Nothing  that  happened 
there  made  the  national  news. 

Yet  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
think  that  the  sixties  bypassed 
Hobgood.  Quiet  life  and  many 
traditions  continued,  but  the 
decade  brought  changes.  Some 
changes,  such  as  school 
integration,  were  dramatic. 
Others  occurred  more  gradually. 

As  a  seven-year-old  in  1960, 
I  paid  little  attention  to  political 
and  social  issues.  Playing  with 
friends  was  much  more 
interesting.  I  especially  enjoyed 
visiting  a  classmate  who  lived 
nearby  on  a  large  farm.  There  we 
sometimes  rode  a  couple  of  gray 
mules  or  searched  ditch  banks  for 
maypops,  which  we  promptly 
stomped.  Afterwards,  we  would 
visit  with  some  of  the  share- 
cropper families  who  also  lived 
on  the  farm. 

In  the  mid-1960s,  the  federal 
government  began  assisting  poor 

*This  article  expresses  the  views  of  the  author. 


people.  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  started  several  major 
programs  to  help  them.  They 
aided  many  rural  southerners, 
including  a  number  of  people 
around  Hobgood.  Several  former 
sharecropper  families  who  had 
lived  on  my  friend's  farm  received 
money  to  build  houses. 

Some  people,  however, 
criticized  President  Johnson's 
programs.  They  felt  that  the 
programs  cost  too  much  money. 
These  critics  also  said  that  this 
increase  in  government  spending 
was  causing  inflation.  In  1964, 
Lady  Bird  Johnson,  President 


Johnson's  wife,  made  an  election- 
campaign  train  trip  through  the 
South.  My  friends  and  I  were 
excited  when  we  learned  that  her 
train  would  pass  through 
Hobgood.  Several  hundred 
people  gathered  along  the  railroad 
tracks  to  watch  her  pass  by.  A 
few  people  who  did  not  like 
President  Johnson  lined  up  some 
pennies  on  the  tracks  for  the  train 
to  flatten.  They  said  they  wanted 
to  see  the  Johnsons  "deflate" 
money  for  a  change. 

But  the  crowd  that  gathered 
to  see  her  pass  through  town  was 
an  exception.  Most  social  life  in 


Life  for  a  boy  in  Hobgood  was  quiet.  For  the  author  it  included  school,  church,  play,  and  Boy 
Scout  activities.  What  do  you  do  after  school  or  during  the  summer?  Are  your  activities  any 
different  from  the  author's? 
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Hobgood  in  the  1960s  revolved 
around  church  or  school  events. 
My  church  held  Christmas  and 
Easter  programs,  revivals,  church 
dinners,  and  homecomings.  The 
two  largest  Methodist  and  Baptist 
churches  hosted  a  community 
homecoming.  Many  family 
members  and  former  residents 
returned  home  for  this  special 
church  service  and  the  picnic  on 
the  grounds  that  followed.  These 
traditions  still  go  on  today. 

The  community  also 
attended  programs  held  by  my 
elementary  school.  We  had  talent 
shows,  fund-raising  festivals,  and 
class  performances.  Students 
hated  them,  but  the  teachers 
loved  them.  For  several  years, 
the  school  held  a  May  Day 
celebration.  Students  wrapped 
the  tall  maypole  with  ribbons,  the 
highlight  of  the  day. 

Yet  not  everything  about 
school  was  so  uneventful.  The 
1960s  brought  important  changes 
to  public  education  in  Hobgood. 
When  the  decade  began,  the 
elementary  school  I  attended  was 
segregated.  Black  children  in  the 
community  attended  another 
school  not  far  away.  This  was 
the  law. 

In  the  mid-1960s,  the  law 
was  changed.  Several  black 
students  enrolled  in  the  nearby 
high  school  that  served  Hobgood. 
In  1968,  a  black  teacher  was  hired 


Definitions 


there.  These  important  events 
signaled  the  end  of  decades  of 
segregated  public  schools.  This 
limited  integration  took  place 
peacefully.  It  was  not  until  the 
early  1 970s  that  the  separate 
black  and  white  school  systems 
were  fully  combined. 

Looking  back,  desegregation 
was  the  most  significant,  dramatic 
event  in  the  1960s  in  Hobgood. 
But  it  was  not  the  only  change  the 
sixties  brought  to  school.  These 
later  ones  were  gradual.  Music 
choices  and  hairstyles  among 
students  changed.  They  drew 
varying  reactions  from  adults. 
Some  teachers  and  parents  could 
not  understand  why  my 
classmates  and  I  liked  fast  and 
loud  rock  music.  Many  adults 


thought  our  new  dances  lacked 
pattern  and  regularity. 

But  longer  hairstyles  among 
boys  brought  the  most 
controversy.  When  a  boy's  hair 
began  to  approach  his  shirt  collar, 
the  high  school  principal  or  a 
teacher  told  the  student  he 
needed  a  haircut.  Most  got  a 
haircut.  Occasionally  a  boy  failed 
to  visit  the  barbershop.  Then  the 
principal  would  hint  at  sending  the 
student  home  or  having  a 
conference  with  his  parents. 
Gradually,  adults  grew  used  to  the 
new  hair  lengths,  and  haircuts 
ceased  to  be  an  issue.  Another 
change  brought  by  the  sixties  had 
been  accepted  in  Hobgood.  □ 


Sharecroppers  were  farmers  who  farmed 
someone  else's  land  in  return  for  a  share  of  the 
crop.  The  sharecropper  often  received  seed,  tools, 
housing,  and  food  from  the  owner.  He  had  to 
repay  the  owner.  Usually  there  was  little  money  left 
for  the  sharecropper,  so  most  of  them  were  poor. 

Inflation  is  a  sharp  increase  in  prices  because  of 
too  much  paper  money  or  bank  credit.  When  there 


is  inflation,  the  dollar  is  worth  less.  As  a  result, 
things  cost  more. 

Segregated  means  to  separate  one  race  from 
another  in  public  areas — schools,  buses, 
restrooms,  housing.  Desegregation  is  the 
process  of  ending  separation  of  races.  The  end 
result  is  integration,  the  use  of  public  facilities  by 
all  races. 
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The  1960s  were  exciting  for  a 
student  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill  (Carolina).  My  last  year, 
1968-1969,  I  saw  several 
thousand  students  and  teachers 
involved  in  teach-ins,  marches, 
picketing,  strikes,  and  sit-ins. 

Many  issues  caused  this 
turmoil.  They  included  the 
Vietnam  War,  treatment  of  blacks, 
and  women's  rights.  I  was  editor 
of  the  campus  newspaper,  the 
Daily  Tar  Heel.  That  position 
made  me  a  witness  to  much  of  the 
excitement.  Because  I  was  a 
journalist,  I  could  only  observe. 
I  could  not  join  in. 

My  senior  year  was  quite 
different  from  my  freshman  year. 
!  first  entered  in  September,  1965. 
That  fall,  civil  rights  was  an  issue 
throughout  America.  Only  a  small 
number  of  white  Americans  were 
helping  black  Americans  win 
their  rights. 

Most  white  students  at  the 
university  were  not  active  in 
promoting  equal  rights  for  blacks. 
Only  a  handful  of  blacks  attended 
Carolina.  Most  white  students 
sympathized  with  desires  of 
blacks  to  be  treated  the  same  as 

'This  article  expresses  the  views  of  the  author. 


whites.  In  the  dormitory  rooms  at 
night,  students  sat  around  and 
held  "bull  sessions."  They 
discussed  current  events.  In 
those  bull  sessions,  most  students 
agreed  with  blacks.  But  some 
students  felt  that  blacks  should 
not  be  too  "pushy."  Some 
thought  that  demonstrators  were 
troublemakers.  And  a  few 
students  thought  that  the  black 
unrest  was  caused  by 
"communist  sympathizers." 

In  1965,  almost  everyone 
was  afraid  of  the  communists. 
The  first  demonstration  I  saw  on 
campus  resulted  from  that  fear  of 
communism.  In  1963,  the  North 
Carolina  General  Assembly 
passed  a  law.  It  stopped 
communists  from  speaking  on 
campus.  This  was  called  the 
Speaker  Ban  Law.  Many  North 
Carolinians  became  very  upset 
with  this  law.  They  felt  it  violated 
their  freedom  of  speech. 

In  the  fall  of  1965,  the 
student  government  sponsored 
a  demonstration  against  the 
Speaker  Ban  Law.  I  remember 
students  debating  whether 
it  was  all  right  to  have  that 
demonstration.  They  debated  the 
decision  even  though  it  was  legal 


to  demonstrate.  Today, 
demonstrating  and  picketing  are 
seen  as  respectable  ways  to 
express  one's  feelings  on  issues. 
It  was  not  back  then. 

When  the  demonstration 
against  the  Speaker  Ban  Law  was 
held,  several  thousand  students 
participated.  Eventually,  the 
federal  courts  ruled  that  the  law 
was  a  violation  of  the  right  to  free 
speech.  Speech  is  guaranteed  in 
the  Bill  of  Rights  of  the  United 
States  Constitution. 

That  demonstration  made 
students  feel  that  one  of  the  best 
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ways  to  express  their  feelings  on 
issues  was  to  protest.  Soon 
students  were  finding  lots  of 
things  to  demonstrate  about. 
In  many  cases,  they  were 
demonstrating  about  issues 
that  affected  others.  They 
demonstrated  for  the  rights  of 
blacks.  In  other  cases  it  was  over 
issues  that  affected  them,  the 
Vietnam  War,  or  women's  rights. 

In  1965,  the  Vietnam  War 
was  not  yet  an  issue.  Most 
people  felt  it  was  necessary 
to  stop  the  communists  in 
southeast  Asia. 

Women's  rights  was  not  yet 
an  issue.  One  fact  points  out  how 


different  the  early  1960s  were 
from  the  late  1960s.  In  1965, 
female  students  could  not  wear 
shorts  or  slacks  on  campus!  If 
they  were  going  to  physical 
education  in  gym  shorts,  they  had 
to  wear  a  raincoat  over  their 
shorts!  There  was  no  dress  code 
for  men.  By  1969,  the  dress  code 
for  women  had  been  removed. 
Other  rules  that  treated  women 
differently  from  men  had  been 
removed  also. 

On  many  issues  students 
made  a  difference.  The 
opposition  of  young  people 
throughout  the  country  to  the 
Vietnam  War  made  a  difference. 


University  of  North  Carolina  students  gather  on 
university  property.  A  communist  speaks  from 
Chapel  Hill's  sidewalk.  He  could  not  speak  on 
campus  because  the  Speaker  Ban  Law  did  not 
allow  communists  to  speak  on  state-supported 
college  campuses.  The  North  Carolina 
legislature  passed  this  law  in  1963.  Students 
opposed  the  law  by  listening.  Do  students  do 
this  today? 


On  issues  such  as  fighting  racism, 
young  people  made  a  difference. 
But  not  everything  turned  out 
positive.  In  some  ways  what 
students  did  to  help  black  workers 
on  campus  hurt  them  in  the  long 
run.  Student  protest  against  the 
university's  required  academic 
program  may  have  resulted  in  a 
weaker  academic  program. 

The  most  important  thing  is 
that  during  this  time  students 
talked  about  issues.  In  most 
cases  students  debated  politely. 
They  listened  to  each  other.  They 
took  time  to  consider  the  facts. 
And  once  they  had  made  up  their 
mind,  they  got  involved.  □ 


Definitions 


Demonstrators  are  people  who  gather  as  a  group 
to  support  or  protest  an  issue  they  consider 
important.  Their  act  of  protesting  is  called 
demonstrating  or  a  demonstration. 

People  may  demonstrate  by  picketing.  Picketers 
stand  or  walk  in  front  of  a  business  or  building  with 
signs.  They  may  chant  or  sing  songs.  They  use 
their  signs,  chanting,  or  singing  to  tell  people  why 
they  think  the  business  or  institution  they  are 
picketing  is  doing  something  wrong.  In  the  1960s, 
people  picketed  stores  for  not  serving  blacks. 

People  may  sometimes  demonstrate  by  having  sit- 
ins  or  teach-ins.  In  sit-ins,  people  sit  down  in 


protest  and  will  not  move.  In  the  1960s,  they  were 
usually  held  against  a  segregated  business.  In 
teach-ins,  people  teach  each  other  about  an  issue. 
In  the  1960s,  this  usually  happened  at  colleges. 

A  journalist  is  a  person  who  writes,  edits, 
manages,  or  publishes  a  newspaper  or  magazine. 

Communists  are  people  of  a  political  party  who 
support  communism.  Communism  is  a  political  and 
economic  system.  In  it,  most  or  all  property  is 
owned  or  shared  by  all. 
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Music  and  people — changin'  with  the  times 


by  Tom  van  der  Voort 


Turmoil.  Change. 
Confrontation.  These 
words  rolled  off  the  tongue 
of  my  older  sister  when  I  asked 
her  to  describe  America  in  the 
1960s. 

"Do  we  not  see  things 
today?"  I  asked  her. 

"Yes,  indeed,"  she  answered, 
"but  those  times  still  differed." 
"How?"  I  ask. 
She  thinks  for  a  moment. 
"The  music,"  she  answers. 
"Listen  to  the  music.  Then 
you'll  know." 

One  book  on  the  1960s, 
Sixties  People,  identifies  nine 
"types"  of  young  Americans: 
"perky  girls,"  "playboys,"  "young 
vulgarians,"  "surfers,  twisters,  and 
party  animals,"  "folkniks,"  "English 
imitators,"  "hippies,"  "rebels,"  and 
"Mr.  and  Mrs.  Average." 1  Most  of 
these  young  Americans  listened 
to  particular  kinds  of  music. 
People  did  not  fit  strictly  into  these 
categories.  But  "English  imitators" 
surely  listened  to  the  Beatles. 
"Surfers"  listened  to  the  Beach 
Boys.  And  "folkniks"  listened  to 
Bob  Dylan.  Music  was  a  part  of 
the  identities  of  young  people  of 
the  1960s. 


Many  people  divide  the 
1960s  population  into  the  young 
and  the  old.  They  labeled  those 
around  them  as  "adults"  or  as 
"kids."  Music  made  the  kids 
stand  out  from  the  adults.  The 
irreverence  of  the  music  of  the 
Beatles,  from  Liverpool,  England, 

with 
the 

^lit'ffll  beatles 


made  them  youthful.  They  had 
little  respect  for  authority.  They 
became  heroes  for  the  youth  of 
the  1960s. 

Chubby  Checker  was 
another  musical  star  of  the  1 960s. 
He  wrote  a  song  and  created  a 
dance  called  the  "twist."  The  song 

stereo 


1  Jane  and  Michael  Stern,  Sixties  People  (N.Y.:  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1990). 
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was  the  number  one  hit  of  1962. 
The  dance  was  very  new  and  very 
different.  It  was  irreverent.  It  had 
no  "basic  steps"  and  it  was 
danced  alone.  Today  this  does 
not  seem  unusual.  But  before  this 
new  kind  of  dancing,  parents 
taught  their  children  dances  like 
the  waltz,  foxtrot,  and  the 
Charleston.  Those  dances  had 
basic  steps  and  required  partners. 
Many  adults  thought  that  without 


steps  and  partners  dancing  was 
not  dancing.  The  twist  was  even 
banned  from  several  communities. 

What  separated  young  music 
from  old  was  not  just  irreverence 
or  difference.  Those  things  still 
separate  the  music  of  young  and 
old  today.  In  the  1960s  young 
people  identified  music  with 
issues  of  the  day. 

Many  artists  sang  about  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  Simon  and 


Garfunkel's  song  "Scarborough 
Fair/Canticle"  went  like  this: 

War  bellows  blazing  in 

scarlet  battalions 
Generals  order  their 

soldiers  to  kill 
And  to  fight  for  a  cause 

they've  long  ago  forgotten.* 

Some  music  of  young  people 
in  the  1960s  took  up  an  antiwar 
position.  The  music  became 
more  than  entertainment.  It 
became  political.  When  the 
Animals  sang  about  military 
chaplains  in  "Sky  Pilot,"  they  did 
not  paint  a  pretty  picture  of  the 
war: 

You're  soldiers  of  God, 
You  must  understand. 
The  fate  of  your  country 
Is  in  your  young  hands. 
May  God  give  you  strength, 
Do  your  job  real  well. 
If  it  all  was  worth  it, 
Only  Time  will  tell. 

In  the  morning  they  return 
With  tears  in  their  eyes. 
The  stench  of  death 
Drifts  up  to  the  skies. 
A  young  soldier  so  ill 
Looks  at  the  Sky  Pilot 
Remembers  the  words — 
"Thou  shalt  not  kill."  ** 

In  response  to  antiwar  songs, 
United  States  Army  Staff 
Sergeant  Barry  Sadler  wrote  "The 
Ballad  of  the  Green  Berets."  It 
became  the  number-one  hit  of 
1966.  The  popularity  of  Sadler's 
album  showed  that  the  issue  of 
war  was  now  being  debated  on 
both  sides.  Compare  the  sad 
portrait  of  war  in  "Sky  Pilot"  with 
the  patriotic  glory  of  military 
service  in  Sadler's  ballad: 


Adults  in  the  1960s  thought  that  dances  required  steps  and  a  partner.  Their  children  thought 
differently.  They  danced  without  required  steps  or  a  partner.  Why  do  you  think  that  young  people 
wanted  to  dance  like  this?  How  do  you  dance? 
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Fighting  soldiers 

from  the  sky, 
Fearless  men 

who  jump  and  die, 
Men  who  mean  just 

what  they  say, 
The  brave  men  of  the 

Green  Beret. 
Silver  wings 

upon  their  chests, 
These  are  men, 

America's  best, 
One  hundred  men  we'll  test 

today, 
But  only  three 

win  the  Green  Beret. 

Trained  to  live 

off  nature's  land, 
Trained  to  combat, 

hand  to  hand. 
Men  who  fight 

by  night  and  day, 
Courage  take  from  the 

Green  Beret. 
Silver  wings 

upon  their  chests, 
These  are  men, 

America's  best, 
One  hundred  men 

we'll  test  today, 
But  only  three 

win  the  Green  Beret. 

Back  at  home, 

a  young  wife  waits, 
Her  Green  Beret 

has  met  his  fate, 
He  has  died 

for  those  oppressed, 
Leaving  her 

this  last  request. 
Put  silver  wings 

on  my  son's  chest, 
Make  him  one  of 

America's  best, 
He'll  be  a  man 

they'll  test  one  day, 
Have  him  win  the 

Green  Beret.*** 

Debate  over  America's 
involvement  in  Vietnam  grew 


45RPM 


SSgt  Barry  Sadler 



THE  BALLAD  OF  THE 

GREEN  BERETS 


LETTER  FROM  VIETNAM 


beyond  the  songs  of  young 
people.  Many  young  people 
listened  to  the  antiwar  songs  and 
agreed  with  the  lyrics.  They  also 
acted  out  their  opposition  to  the 
war.  They  marched  in  the  streets. 
Violence  sometimes  broke  out  as 
police  encountered  antiwar 
demonstrators.  More  and  more 
bodies  of  dead  Americans 
returned  home  from  Vietnam.  As 
people  began  to  pay  the  price  for 
this  war,  they  took  up  sides. 
Should  we  stay  in  and  finish  what 
we  started?  Or  should  we  get  out 
because  we  should  never  have 
gone  in  the  first  place?  Are  we 
wasting  lives? 

Other  songs  expressed  a 
general  sense  that  something  had 
to  change.  Folk  singers  Peter, 
Paul,  and  Mary  sang: 

If  I  had  a  hammer 

I'd  hammer  in  the  morning 

I'd  hammer  in  the  evening 


All  over  this  land 
I'd  hammer  out  danger 
I'd  hammer  out  a  warning 
I'd  hammer  out  love  between 
My  brothers  and  my  sisters 
All  over  this  land.**** 


Today  this  song  does  not 
seem  confrontational  at  all.  But 
in  the  1960s  people  sang  it  as  a 
protest.  Bob  Dylan's  song,  "The 
Times  They  Are  a-Changin',"  was 
about  a  monumental  change 
taking  place: 

The  line  it  is  drawn 
The  curse  it  is  cast 
The  slow  one  now 
Will  later  be  fast 
As  the  present  now 
Will  later  be  past 
The  order  is 
Rapidly  fadin' 
And  the  first  one  now 
Will  later  be  last 
For  the  times  they  are 
a-changin'.***** 

It  was  not  slow  development.  It 
expressed  the  sense  that  life  in 
America  was  changing.  It  said 
that  things  had  to  change.  It  was 
more  than  just  a  song.  It  was 
criticism  of  the  way  society  and 
the  government  ran  things. 

The  1960s  do  stand  out  as  a 
time  of  turmoil,  change,  and 
confrontation.  These  signs  of  the 
time  appear  in  its  music.  Some 
songs  focused  on  political  topics. 
Some  people  interpret  those 
songs  of  Bob  Dylan  and  Peter, 
Paul,  and  Mary  any  way  they 
want.  Audiences  listened  to  these 
songs  and  found  their  own  values 
in  them.  There  were  plenty  of 


songs  that  were  much  more 
lighthearted.  There  were  many 
people  who  wore  outrageous 
clothes  and  hairstyles  and  had  no 
desire  to  make  strong  political 
statements.  There  were  also 
many  who  latched  onto  music  as 
a  road  to  personal  identity.  It  said 
what  they  stood  for  and  what  kind 
of  life  they  lived. 

Today,  music  does  the  same 
thing,  yet  meanings  are  different 
than  they  were  in  the  1960s. 
Today,  there  is  not  open  protest  of 
a  war  and  of  racial  discrimination. 
There  are  still  questions  about 
how  much  trust  Americans  can 
put  in  their  government.  We  still 


worry  about  nuclear  weapons. 

These  concerns  and  others 
are  captured  in  our  music  today 
as  they  were  in  the  1 960s.  A 
"Farm  Aid"  concert  focuses  on  the 
plight  of  the  American  farmer. 
Bands  like  Ireland's  U2  and 
Australia's  Midnight  Oil  still  play 
music  with  clear  political  themes. 
American  country  music  star  Lee 
Greenwood's  "God  Bless  the 
U.S.A."  reflects  his  patriotic 
outlook  just  as  Sadler's  "Ballad" 
did  in  the  1960s.  The  songs 
Americans  listened  to  then  said  a 
lot  about  them.  The  songs  we 
listen  to  now  say  a  lot  about  us 
now.  □ 


*  Copyright  ©  1966  Paul  Simon.  Used  by  permission  of  the  publisher. 

**  "Sky  Pilot,"  (Barry  Jenkins,  Danny  McCulloch,  Eric  Burdon,  Johnny  Weider,  Vic  Briggs).  ^1 969  Slamina  Music,  Ltd.,  Yameta  Music  Inc..  Sealark 

Music  Ltd.,  Rightsong  Music,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  Used  by  permission. 
***  Copyright  1965,  1966,  and  1967  by  Music,  Music,  Music,  Inc.,  ASCAP. 

****  If  I  Had  a  Hammer  (The  Hammer  Song).  Words  and  Music  by  Lee  Hays  and  Pete  Seeger.  TRO-©  Copyright  1 958  (renewed)  and  1 960  (renewed). 

Ludlow  Music,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y.  Used  by  permission. 
*****  "The  Times  They  Are  a-Changin'."  (Bob  Dylan).  ©1963  Warner  Bros.,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  Used  by  permission. 


Definitions 

Confrontation  occurs  when  someone  meets  Irreverence  means  showing  no  respect  for 

another  person  face  to  face  over  some  idea  or  something  someone  else  considers  important, 

event  that  they  disagree  about.  A  confrontational 
song  is  one  that  disagrees  with  someone's  views 
and  causes  them  to  think  about  it  or  causes  anger. 
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Television  and  sports 


by  Jim  Sumner 


Sports  on  television  is  flashy. 
It  has  bright  colors,  lots  of 
movement,  and  instant 
replays.  Computer-driven 
graphics  flow  across  the  screen. 
And  it  is  convenient  to  watch  all 
this  in  the  comfort  of  a  living  room 
or  den.  Yet  television  is  more 
than  a  square  box  showing 
special  effects.  It  altered  sports 
in  North  Carolina  and  across 
the  country. 

The  1 960s  was  the  decade 
when  many  of  these  changes 
were  first  introduced.  Some  were 
technological.  Others  were  not. 
Televised  sports  were  popular 
during  the  1950s,  but  these  early 
productions  were  crude.  In  the 
1960s,  picture  quality  improved. 
And  black-and-white  pictures 
gradually  gave  way  to  color. 
Closeup  cameras  and  modern 
microphones  gave  audiences  a 
view  of  sports  not  possible  from 
the  stands. 

Television  helped  change 
the  balance  between  local  and 
national  sports.  Consider  the 
case  of  minor  league  baseball. 
North  Carolinians  had  long 
followed  closely  major  league 
baseball  through  newspapers, 
radios,  and  magazines.  Few  fans 


were  able  to  see  major  league 
games.  Instead,  Tar  Heel 
baseball  fans  developed  loyalties 
for  local  minor  league  teams. 
Over  seventy  North  Carolina  cities 
and  towns  hosted  minor  league 
teams  at  one  time  or  another. 
Only  Texas  had  more.  The  peak 


year  for  minor  league  baseball 
was  1949.  There  were  forty-nine 
North  Carolina  minor  league 
teams. 

Television  changed  minor 
league  baseball  in  this  state.  Now 
that  fans  could  watch  national 
baseball  stars  on  television,  local 
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minor  leaguers  began  to  lose  their 
appeal.  By  the  end  of  the  1960s, 
there  were  fewer  than  ten  minor 
league  teams  in  the  state. 

Some  local  sports  survived 
this  increased  competition. 
For  example,  Atlantic  Coast 
Conference  (ACC)  college 
basketball  and  the  Atlantic  Coast 
Conference  Basketball  Network 
flourished  together.  The  network 
was  established  in  1958  by 
Castleman  D.  Chesley.  In  1957 
Chesley  had  created  a  network 
of  five  North  Carolina  stations. 
North  Carolinians  watched  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill  basketball  team  play 
in  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic 
Association  (NCAA)  final  four. 
The  Tar  Heels  won  the  national 
title.  The  telecasts  of  these  two 
exciting  contests  captured  the 
attention  of  the  state.  The  next 
year  Chelsey  put  together  an 
ACC  television  package.  ACC 
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basketball  was  especially  popular 
in  North  Carolina,  home  of  four  of 
the  eight  ACC  teams. 

Chesley's  experiment  was  a 
great  success.  It  was  the  first 
successful  college  basketball 
network.  His  venture  is  also 
credited  with  helping  the  ACC 
become  the  premiere  college 
basketball  league  in  the  country. 
High  school  basketball  stars  were 
especially  attracted  to  the  league 
by  the  novel  idea  of  playing  on 
television.  Despite  this  success, 
league  officials  were  cautious. 
The  ACC  certainly  did  not  want  to 
go  the  way  of  minor  league 
baseball.  As  a  result,  only  a 
single  Saturday  conference  game 
was  telecast  each  week  during 
the  1960s.  The  ACC  Tournament 
championship  game  was  not 
televised  until  1964.  First-round 
television  games  were  held  off  the 
air  until  1977. 

Television  also  changed  the 
popularity  of  different  sports.  The 
big  winner  of  the  1960s  was 
professional  football.  In  1960  the 
American  Football  League  was 
founded.  It  was  a  rival  to  the 
older  National  Football  League. 
Four  years  later  the  new  league 
signed  a  television  contract  with 
NBC.  Since  the  older  league  was 
under  contract  with  CBS,  the  two 
networks  broadcast  more  and 
more  professional  games.  This 
increased  the  game's  popularity. 
The  rivalry  between  the  two 
networks  also  led  to  increased 
bidding  for  broadcast  rights. 
Rivalry  led  to  an  increase  in 
player  salaries. 

Televised  sports  also 
became  more  global  during  the 
decade.  In  1961 ,  ABC  began  a 
show  called  the  "Wide  World  of 
Sports."  Innovative  Roone 
Arledge  produced  the  show.  This 
successful  and  influential  program 
featured  a  variety  of  events.  They 


included  track  and  field,  boxing, 
and  winter  sports.  This  show 


brought  an  international  look  to 
televised  sports  in  the 
United  States. 

The  modest  experiments  of 
Chesley,  Arledge,  and  others 
have  borne  fruit  in  recent  years. 
Almost  every  important  sporting 
event  is  on  television. 
Technological  innovations 
continue  to  multiply.  Salaries 
continue  to  escalate,  and 
television  continues  to  influence 
the  popularity  of  sports  and 
leagues.  This  can  all  be  traced 
back  to  the  1960s.  □ 


Definitions 

Technological  means  change 
or  improvement  because  of 
scientific  advances. 
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Are  you  a  Maconite  or  Murpheyite? 


by  George  B.  Tindall 


To  this  day,  North 
Carolinians  have  been 
either  Maconites  or 
Murpheyites.  Or  they  combine 
elements  of  both.  Where  do 
these  names  come  from?  Their 
names  are  from  two  leaders  who 
influenced  the  state  in  the  early 
1800s:  Nathaniel  Macon  and 
Archibald  D.  Murphey. 

Macon  was  rural  and  local- 
minded.  He  had  little  taste  for 
change.  "Don't  live  near  enough 
to  your  neighbor  to  hear  his  dog 
bark,"  he  said.  Macon  was  a 
member  of  the  United  States 
Congress  from  1791  to  1828.  He 


was  opposed  to  change.  He  is 
the  ancestor  of  modern-day 
conservatives  or  traditionalists. 

On  the  other  hand,  Murphey 
was  a  dreamer  and  planner.  He 
was  not  opposed  to  change.  In 
1819,  he  thought  of  a  plan  to 
develop  the  state.  He  wanted  to 
dig  deeper  harbors  and  rivers, 
build  canals  and  roads,  and 
educate  North  Carolina's  people. 
Murphey's  dreams  and  plans 
never  occurred  in  his  lifetime.  He 
would  be  seen  as  the  pioneer  for 
today's  liberals  or  modernists. 

In  1960,  voters  elected  Terry 
Sanford  as  governor  (1 961  — 


1965).  In  the  Democratic  runoff 
primary  he  had  defeated 
I.  Beverly  Lake,  a  conservative. 
Lake  had  focused  mainly  on 
maintaining  separation  of  the 
races.  But  Sanford,  a  liberal,  was 
a  lot  like  Murphey  because  he  had 
dreams  and  plans.  During  his 
campaign  he  promoted  a  "New 
Day"  in  North  Carolina.  He 
promised  a  special  effort  to 
improve  education  in  the  state. 

But  improving  education 
required  money.  It  had  to  be 
raised  through  taxes.  As  a  result 
his  opponents  called  him  "High- 
Tax  Terry"  or  "Terrible-Tax  Terry." 


LAKE 


A  MAN  OF  ACTION  FOR 
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But  Sanford  met  the  issue  boldly 
in  the  campaign  for  governor.  He 
believed  that  North  Carolinans 
liked  it  when  he  said  the  money 
would  have  to  come  from  taxes. 

Still,  there  would  be  a 
political  cost.  Sanford  discovered 
the  cost  when  he  asked  the 
legislature  to  put  a  sales  tax  on 
food.  His  tax  program  passed  the 
legislature.  The  legislature  also 
passed  several  bond  issues  to 
borrow  money  for  various 
improvements.  Yet  in  the  fall  of 
1 961 ,  the  voters  turned  down  all 
the  bonds.  They  voted  against 
$61 .6  million  of  them,  including 


$31  million  for  education. 

Not  getting  the  bonds  was  a 
setback.  But,  the  governor  got 
larger  amounts  of  money  from  the 
legislature  for  school  operating 
costs  and  teachers'  salaries.  He 
launched  several  special 
programs  to  improve  schools  and 
gave  special  attention  to  the  gifted 
and  to  the  retarded.  The  plans 
included  some  special  institutions: 
the  Governor's  School  for  the 
gifted,  the  Advancement  School 
for  underachievers,  a  statewide 
community  college  system  that 
focused  on  job  training,  the 
Learning  Institute  of  North 


Carolina  that  studied  new 
approaches  to  education,  and  the 
North  Carolina  School  of  the  Arts. 

Sanford  also  focused  on  the 
"forgotten"  children.  These  were 
children  who  were  poor. 
They  had  missed  out  on  many 
experiences  that  luckier,  more 
well-to-do  children  had 
experienced.  This  concern  led  to 
a  search  for  ways  to  break  the 
cycle  of  poverty.  In  July  1963, 
Sanford  announced  the  creation 
of  the  North  Carolina  Fund.  This 
fund  won  support  from  several 
foundations.  It  pioneered  a 
number  of  poverty  programs. 
These  programs  were  later  copied 
by  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
in  his  "war  on  poverty." 

In  1964,  a  governor  could  not 
have  a  second  consecutive  term 
in  office.  Since  Sanford  could  not 
run  again,  he  supported  liberal 
Richardson  Preyer  of  Greensboro 
for  governor.  I.  Beverly  Lake  ran 
again  as  a  segregationist.  But 
Dan  K.  Moore  of  Canton,  the 
"mountain  man,"  was  a  moderate. 
His  political  views  were  between 
the  liberals  and  the  conservatives. 
Moore  placed  second  in  the  first 
Democratic  party  primary.  He 
later  won  the  Democratic  party 
nomination  by  a  landslide.  He 


BOB  SCOTT 

DEMOCRAT  FOR 

LIEUTENANT 
GOVERNOR 


then  beat  the  Republican 
candidate,  Robert  Gavin,  in  the 
general  election. 

Governor  Moore  (1965- 
1969)  focused  on  industrial 
development.  He  supported  local 
and  regional  improvement:  the 
Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Program  and  the 
Coastal  Plains  Regional 
Commission.  These  were  federal 
efforts  involving  several  states. 
He  also  created  a  Governor's 
Committee  on  Law  and  Order  to 
upgrade  law  enforcement  and  the 
Governor's  Committee  on  the 
Piedmont  Crescent. 

VOTE  FOR  ... 

HAWKINS 


Candidate  of  Hope  and  Progress 


GOVERNOR 

But  Moore's  most  lasting 
achievement  was  the  revision  of 
the  state  constitution.  It  dated 
from  1868,  and  it  had  been 
amended  often.  It  was  outdated 
in  many  ways.  The  voters 
approved  the  new  version 
in  1970. 

Governor  Moore  did  not 
become  involved  in  the  1968 
Democratic  primary  campaign. 
The  leading  candidates, 
Lieutenant  Governor  Robert  W. 
Scott  and  J.  Melville  Broughton, 
Jr.,  were  sons  of  former 
governors.  Also  running  was 
Dr.  Reginald  Hawkins,  a  black 


dentist  from  Charlotte. 

Scott  was  elected  governor 
in  1968.  He  was  an  activist  like 
his  father,  former  governor 
W.  Kerr  Scott,  and  Sanford.  His 
programs  for  schools  and  rural 
highways  required  new  tax 
money.  He  had  warned  voters 
during  his  campaign  that  taxes 
would  increase.  The  gasoline  tax 
went  up  two  cents.  For  the  first 
time  the  state  taxed  cigarettes 
and  soft  drinks.  With  this  money 
Scott  improved  the  schools  and 
roads.  And  he  made  two  lasting 
and  important  contributions.  He 
enlarged  the  university  system  to 
include  all  sixteen  state  colleges 
and  universities.  He  also 
reorganized  the  state's  more 
than  350  separate  agencies  into 
fewer  than  twenty  executive 
departments. 

The  election  of  1968 
highlighted  two  new  forces  in 
state  politics.  The  effect  of  racial 
issues  was  growing,  and  the 
Republican  party  was  growing, 
too. 

North  Carolina  escaped 
much  of  the  turbulence  of  the  civil 
rights  movement  of  the  mid- 
1960s.  Many  peaceful  marches 
and  demonstrations  took  place. 
Blacks  demanded  equal  rights. 
This  growing  demand  for  equal 
rights  led  to  the  federal  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  and  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965.  The  first 
ended  racial  segregation  in  public 
places.  The  second  outlawed 
discrimination  against  black 
people  who  wanted  to  vote. 

On  a  national  level,  the  civil 
rights  acts  had  Republican  and 
Democratic  party  support. 
Conservatives,  or  traditionalists, 
of  both  parties  disagreed  with 
liberals,  or  modernists,  who 
supported  these  acts. 
Traditionalists  also  disagreed  with 
modernists  on  other  issues. 


These  issues  included  poverty 
programs,  school  prayer,  rights  of 
criminal  defendants,  and 
censorship. 

Many  traditionalist  North 
Carolinians  associated  these 
issues  with  the  national 
Democratic  party.  Some  North 
Carolina  Democratic  party 
members  disagreed  with  the 
national  party.  As  a  result,  the 
Republican  party  became  more 
popular  in  the  state.  North 
Carolina  became  a  battleground 
between  Democrats  and 
Republicans.  This  was  especially 
true  in  presidential  elections. 
Presidential  candidates  who  had 
seldom  bothered  began  to 
campaign  in  the  state. 
Presidential  candidates  John  F. 


KENNEDY 


Kennedy  and  Richard  Nixon  were 
the  first  in  1960. 

In  North  Carolina, 
Republicans  were  gaining 
support.  Since  1952  the  Charlotte 
congressional  district  had  a 
Republican  congressman.  In 
1 962  he  was  joined  by  another, 
James  Broyhill  of  Lenoir.  And  in 
1966  a  third  Republican,  James 
Gardner,  went  to  Congress  from 
the  Raleigh  district.  The  state 
Democratic  chairman  said:  "A 
funny  thing  happened  to  us  on  the 
way  to  a  smashing  Democratic 
victory."  Democrats  lost.  Other 


GARDNER' 


Republicans  won  local  offices  in 
many  counties. 

These  Republican  victories 
were  important  for  that  party. 
The  Democrats  had  dominated 
elections  since  the  early  1900s. 
Since  the  1960s,  the  two  major 
parties  had  hotly  contested  races 
for  presidential  electors, 
governors,  senators,  and 
congressmen.  Democratic 
nominees  for  governor  used  to  be 


elected  without  any  effort.  Now 
they  had  to  work  hard  to  get 
elected.  And  in  1968,  North 
Carolina's  voters  backed  a 
Republican  candidate  for 
president,  Richard  Nixon. 
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He  was  the  second  Republican 
presidential  candidate  to  win  in 
the  state  since  Reconstruction 
(1 866-1 876).  He  won  in  the  state 
again  in  1972.  In  1972,  the  state 
also  elected  a  Republican 
governor  and  a  Republican 
senator.  In  each  case, 


Republicans  won  for  the  first  time 
in  the  1900s. 

What  began  in  the  1960s 
brought  political  change  in  the 
1970s  and  1980s.  The 
Republican  party  has  won 
elections  for  president,  Senate, 
and  governor  in  North  Carolina. 


The  Democratic  party  has  more 
registered  voters  and  continues 
to  control  state  and  local 
government.  Each  election  the 
old  Maconite  and  Murpheyite 
beliefs  are  battled  over  once 
again.  □ 


*  Campaign  posters  and  buttons  from  N.C.  Museum  of  History  Collection 


Definitions 

Modernist  is  a  new  word  replacing  the  word 
liberal.  Modernists  want  North  Carolina's 
economy  to  grow  and  expand  so  that  everyone 
can  prosper.  They  want  different  kinds  of  industry. 
If  changes  occur  in  North  Carolina  society  because 
of  a  growing  economy,  then  modernists  will  deal 
with  social  changes.  They  are  sympathetic  to 
social  change.  They  think  the  state  should  pay  for 
schools  and  education.  Education  helps  economic 
growth.  They  think  that  the  state  government 
should  be  active  and  help  with  economic  growth. 
They  are  willing  to  vote  for  taxes  to  pay  for  running 
state  government.  Modernists  generally  are  from 
the  cities  in  the  piedmont. 

Traditionalist  is  a  new  word  replacing 
conservative.  Traditionalists  want  North 
Carolina's  economy  to  remain  based  on  agriculture 
and  the  furniture  and  textile  industries. 
Traditionalists  want  North  Carolina's  society  to  stay 
the  way  it  is.  Traditionalists  believe  parents  are 
responsible  for  their  children's  education,  not  the 
state.  They  do  not  want  an  active  state 
government.  They  believe  that  in  a  free  market 
economy  state  government  is  not  needed  to 
promote  the  state.  They  do  not  want  to  pay  taxes 
to  support  a  big  state  government.  Traditionalists 
are  generally  from  small  towns  and  rural  areas. 

(Modernist  and  traditionalist  definitions  are  from 
Paul  Luebke,  Tar  Heel  Politics:  Myths  and 
Realities  [Chapel  Hill:  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  Press,  1990],  ix  and  18-22.) 


In  a  Democratic  primary,  members  of  the 
Democratic  party  vote  for  Democrats  running  for 
political  office.  In  a  Republican  primary,  members 
of  the  Republican  party  vote  for  Republicans 
running  for  political  office. 

If  no  candidate  has  enough  votes  to  win,  a  runoff  is 
held  between  the  two  candidates.  If  a  candidate 
wins  by  many  votes,  it  is  considered  a  landslide. 

After  the  Democratic  and  Republican  primaries, 
there  is  a  general  election.  Democrats  run  against 
Republicans.  People  vote  for  any  candidate  for 
public  office. 

Bonds  are  certificates  issued  by  a  government. 
People  buy  the  bonds.  In  return  for  buying  the 
bonds,  after  a  few  years,  investors  receive  their 
money  back  plus  profit.  Governments  use  bonds  to 
pay  for  special  projects. 

Poverty  means  being  poor — not  having  money  or 
things.  When  people  are  poor,  they  have  a  hard 
time  providing  for  their  children's  education  or 
future.  When  a  child  of  poor  parents  grows  up  and 
stays  poor,  he  or  she  is  in  a  cycle  of  poverty. 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  started  the  war  on 
poverty.  It  was  a  plan  to  end  poverty  in  the  United 
States. 
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Reflections  on  a  troubled  time 


by  Senator  Jesse  Helms 


The  1 960s  was  a  decade  of 
change  in  America.  The 
American  people  had 
shifted  gears.  They  were  heading 
into  the  future  at  a  pace  much 
faster  than  ever  before.  The 
election  of  John  F.  Kennedy  in 
1960  as  president  of  the  United 
States  signaled  changes  in 
politics  and  in  society.  But  like  all 
changes,  many  in  the  1960s 
brought  good  results  and  some 
not  so  good. 

Back  in  the  1960s  I  was 
executive  vice  president  of  Capitol 
Broadcasting  Company  in 
Raleigh.  I  wrote  its  daily  editorial 
commentary,  "Viewpoint,"  and 
presented  it  on  WRAL-TV 
and  on  seventy  radio  stations 
across  the  state.  As  a 
conservative,  my  desire  in  those 
daily  editorials  was  to  get  people 
to  think  about  what  was 
happening.  I  wanted  them  to 
think  about  what  was  happening 
in  North  Carolina  and  in  our  state 

*This  article  expresses  the  views  of  the  author. 
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In  the  1960s,  as  a  commentator  for  "Viewpoint" 
on  WRAL  Television,  Raleigh,  Jesse  Helms 
told  the  conservative  side  of  the  story. 


legislature.  I  wanted  them  to  think 
about  what  was  happening  in  the 
Congress  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Many  citizens  knew  about 
the  war  on  poverty  and  the 


government  aiding  the  poor  by 
giving  them  welfare.  They 
thought  that  the  government  was 
doing  something  good  or  positive. 
Unfortunately,  the  war  on  poverty 
was  not  that  simple  or  that 
positive.  In  my  editorials  at 
WRAL-TV,  I  questioned  several  of 
the  federal  government  programs 
that  proposed  to  get  rid  of  poverty. 
As  a  conservative  and  a  Christian, 
I  genuinely  care  about  America's 
poor  people.  Each  of  us  is 
supposed  to  help  our  less 
I  fortunate  neighbors.  But  I  also 
j  believed  then  (and  I  believe  now) 
I  that  big  federal  programs  to  assist 
|  the  poor  did  nothing  but  throw 
1  money  at  the  problems. 
President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson's  war  on  poverty  had  an 
admirable  goal.  But  it  did  not 
break  the  cycle  of  poverty.  It  did 
not  assist  people  who  were  poor 
to  become  employed.  It  did  not 
help  them  to  become  productive 
members  of  society.  In  fact,  it 
tended  to  keep  them  on  welfare. 
They  stayed  dependent  on 


government  money.  For  all  the 
billions  of  dollars  spent  during  the 
1960s  to  make  war  on  poverty,  we 
had  more  poor  people  at  the 
decade's  end. 

On  numerous  "Viewpoint" 
editorials  I  spoke  out  against  this 
waste.  I  pointed  out  that  many 
people  felt  misled  about  the  war 
on  poverty.  It  had  been  proven 
that  these  programs  were 
ineffective.  I  also  pointed  out  that 
many  liberal  politicians  had  an 
interest  in  keeping  welfare 
programs  going.  Liberal 
politicians  were  only  looking  for 
votes  in  the  next  election. 

Another  issue  that  rocked 
North  Carolina  back  in  the  1960s 
was  the  so-called  Speaker  Ban 
Law  controversy.  It  started  when 
the  North  Carolina  legislature 
passed  a  law.  The  law  stated  that 
known  communists  could  not 
speak  at  state-supported  North 
Carolina  colleges  and  universities. 
Liberals  all  over  the  state 
protested.  But  I  defended  the  law 
on  WRAL-TV.  Communism  had 
publicly  and  repeatedly  pledged  to 
destroy  America.  I  felt  that  we 
should  not  provide  tax-paid  public 
places  for  these  enemies  of 
America  to  speak  on  our  state 
college  campuses. 

The  liberal  newspaper 
editors  criticized  me  for  feeling 
this  way.  But  I  asked  them:  if 


someone  threatens  to  shoot  you, 
must  you  hand  him  the  gun  to  do 
it  with?  When  you  have  a  cancer 
eating  away  at  your  body,  you  do 
not  give  it  free  rein,  do  you? 
The  same  reasoning  applied  to 
communism.  It  was  a  threat  to 
all  the  liberties  Americans  hold 
so  dear. 

Throughout  the  1960s  I  also 
supported  our  efforts  to  help  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam  win  its  war 
against  the  attacks  from 
Communist  North  Vietnam. 
I  believed  that  we  should  not  send 
American  soldiers  to  the  other 
side  of  the  world  to  fight  a  war 
they  were  not  allowed  to  win. 
On  some  American  college 
campuses,  radical  leftist 
students  and  other  activists 
demonstrated  against  America's 
support  of  a  free  and  democratic 
Vietnam.  These  radicals,  and  the 
liberal  news  media,  were  a  small 
minority.  But  they  were  able  to 
seize  important  positions  of  power 
within  the  Democratic  Party. 
Both  nationally  and  locally  the 
Democratic  Party  began  to 
resemble  a  socialist  party. 
The  Democratic  Party  became 
committed  to  big  government 
and  welfare. 

The  Democratic  party  had 
shifted  in  North  Carolina.  It  once 
was  a  political  party  committed  to 
individual  rights  and  the  free 


enterprise  system.  It  became  a 
party  favoring  state  and 
government  control  in  citizens' 
lives.  This  brought  about  the 
growth  of  the  Republican  party. 
In  1970  I  left  the  Democratic  party 
of  my  ancestors  and  became  a 
member  of  the  Republican  party. 
I  was  not  thinking  of  running  for 
public  office.  I  just  believed  that 
the  people  of  North  Carolina 
should  have  a  choice.  A  strong 
two-party  system  (a  Democratic 
party  and  a  Republican  party) 
would  ensure  that  choice.  As  a 
conservative  I  am  dedicated  to 
individual  liberty  as  a  God-given 
blessing.  And  I  believe  that  our 
free  enterprise  system  is  the 
miracle  of  America.  It  was  there 
at  the  beginning  of  this  nation, 
and  it  was  created  in  God's  grace 
with  his  blessing. 

So,  the  1960s  was  a  "wake 
up"  decade  for  millions  of  North 
Carolinians.  Whether  we  are  still 
awake  is  another  question.  Each 
time  your  parents  go  to  the  polls 
at  election  time  to  vote,  they  can 
vote  to  preserve  the  two-party 
system.  If  they  do  not,  the  liberals 
will  win  again.  And  we  will  have 
more  changes  like  the  1960s,  and 
it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the 
changes  will  be  good — or  very 
bad. 

The  futures  of  today's  young 
people  will  be  at  stake.  □ 


Definitions 


Welfare  is  money  or  food  given  by  the  government 
to  poor  people. 

A  radical  leftist  is  a  person  who  supports  or  favors 
communism  and  favors  overthrow  of  the  American 
government. 

A  socialist  is  a  person  who  thinks  that  the 
government  should  own  and  control  business  and 
should  care  for  citizens. 


Individual  rights  are  rights  and  freedoms  granted 
to  each  person  to  do  and  say  things  without 
government  control. 

Free  enterprise  system  is  an  economic  system 
where  private  businesses  operate  with  little 
government  control  or  few  rules. 
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Politics  of  opportunity 


by  Senator  Terry  Sanford 


The  1 960s  was  a  decade  of 
great  need.  Every  state 
faced  problems  that 
required  strong  political 
leadership.  In  North  Carolina,  my 
chief  concern  was  how  to  create 
new  opportunities.  New 
opportunities  would  provide 
greater  equality  and  prosperity  for 
our  citizens.  I  set  a  goal  as 
governor  to  make  our  state  a 
leader  in  the  South  and 
throughout  the  nation.  I  set  out  to 
make  that  goal  a  reality.  To  reach 
this  goal  the  state  needed  high 
quality  education  for  its  citizens. 
And  poverty  had  to  be  ended.  To 
improve  education  and  end 
poverty,  citizens  and  lawmakers 
had  to  work  together. 

The  first  step  in  improving 
education  in  North  Carolina  was 
to  look  at  the  quality  of  our 
schools.  As  governor  from  1961 
to  1965,  I  worked  with  a  wise 
state  legislature  and  committed 
North  Carolinians  on  this  issue. 
Money  for  schools  was  below  the 
level  needed  for  students  to  have 
a  solid  education.  Getting  the 
funds  to  put  our  education  system 
back  on  track  required  political 
action.  To  raise  money,  it  was 

'This  article  expresses  the  views  of  the  author. 


As  governor  (1961-1965).  Terry  Sanford  worked 
to  improve  education  and  to  fight  poverty. 


necessary  to  raise  taxes — an 
unpopular  move.  I  pledged  that 
new  taxes  would  pay  for 
educational  improvement.  This 
money  would  go  to  raise  teachers' 
salaries,  hire  more  teachers,  build 
schools,  provide  more 
classrooms,  and  buy  library 
books. 

Work  on  education  did  not 
end  there.  The  sixties  brought 
many  innovative  programs.  In 


1963,  my  administration  began 
the  expansion  of  the  community 
college  system.  The  community 
provided  vocational  and  college- 
type  classes  to  North  Carolinians 
at  affordable  prices.  These 
institutions  were  an  important  part 
of  the  education  system. 
Community  colleges  were  a  step 
toward  equal  educational 
opportunity.  They  were  the 
starting  point  for  social  and 
economic  opportunity. 

In  1963,  the  opening  of  the 
innovative  Governor's  School 
program  provided  new 
opportunities  for  high  school 
students.  The  Governor's  School 
now  provides  a  summer  learning 
program  for  students  gifted  in 
academics  and  the  arts.  It  also 
provides  testing  for  new  ways  of 
teaching  that  could  be  used  in 
high  schools.  Both  community 
colleges  and  the  Governor's 
School  continue  to  help  young 
North  Carolinians  secure  good 
jobs  and  a  promising  future. 

In  the  1960s,  the  citizens  of 
North  Carolina  recognized  the 
importance  of  education.  They 
worked  together  to  make  certain 
that  schools  met  high  standards. 
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North  Carolinians  worked  with  the 
governor's  office  to  improve 
educational  opportunities.  This 
improvement  also  assured  a 
better  life.  This  type  of  leadership 
in  education  also  ensured  North 
Carolina  a  spot  among  the  leading 
states  of  the  Union. 

Advances  in  education  by 
themselves  could  not  improve 
some  people's  lives.  Most 
troubling  for  me  as  governor 
were  the  living  conditions  of  the 
thousands  of  underprivileged 
children.  They  were  innocent 
victims  of  the  cycle  of  poverty. 
They  deserved  a  better  chance. 
We  attacked  the  problem  with  the 
creation  of  the  North  Carolina 
Fund.  This  fund  was  a  plan  to 
eliminate  the  causes  of  poverty. 

Communities  across  the 
state  submitted  their  proposals  for 
North  Carolina  Fund  assistance. 
Seven  projects  in  thirteen 
counties  were  selected.  But  these 
seven  projects  were  not  the  only 
ones  to  benefit  from  the  fund. 
Two  thirds  of  North  Carolina's 
counties  looked  hard  as  they 
prepared  the  applications  for  the 


the  North  Carolina  Fund.  These 
examinations  led  to  important 
findings  about  poverty  in  North 
Carolina.  As  a  result,  people 
became  more  interested  in  ending 
this  vicious  cycle. 

The  North  Carolina  Fund 
later  became  the  basis  for  the 
nationwide  community-action 
program  in  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson's  antipoverty  legislation. 

In  the  1960s  young  people  in 
North  Carolina  and  across  the 
United  States  learned  many 
important  lessons.  For  instance, 
our  youth  worked  to  expand  equal 
opportunities  to  all  citizens.  We 
must  do  that  today  if  our  state  is 
to  continue  to  rank  among  the 
nation's  best — and  if  America 
is  to  remain  a  world  leader. 


Citizens'  courage  inspired 
and  helped  the  leaders  fight  for 
change.  The  young  played  a  role 
fighting  for  change  throughout  the 
decade.  It  is  truly  the  citizens — of 
all  ages — who  make  North 
Carolina  the  great  state  that  it  is. 
Together  we  may  face  many 
challenges.  My  experience  has 
shown  me  that  the  rewards  are 
satisfying.  My  last  day  in  office  as 
governor,  I  received  a  card  signed 
by  a  group  of  students.  It  read, 
"Thank  you  for  a  bright  future." 
Although  the  card  was  addressed 
to  me,  I  cannot  take  all  of  the 
credit.  Our  citizens  shaped  the 
1960s.  They  made  my  dreams  for 
a  better  North  Carolina  come  true. 
□ 


Definitions 


Innovative  means  to  find  a  new  way  of  doing  something. 
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Student  articles 


School  was  different  in  the  1960s 

by  John  Scorzello 


On  September  19,  1990,  I 
interviewed  Dee  G.  Little. 
She  lives  in  Brunswick 
County.  We  discussed  education 
in  the  1960s.  She  told  me  what 
school  was  like  then. 

Little  attended  school  from 
1 956  to  1 968.  She  started  the 
first  grade  when  she  was  six 
years  old.  There  was  no 
kindergarten  at  that  time  in  her 
school.  Schools  were  different 
than  today.  Her  school  consisted 
of  all  twelve  grades.  Grades  one 
through  three  were  held  in  one 
part  of  the  school  building  away 
from  the  other  grades. 

There  were  many  other 
differences.  Girls  wore  dresses, 
and  boys  wore  jeans.  Lunches 
only  cost  twelve  cents.  You  did 
not  have  a  choice  of  food.  You 
had  to  eat  what  was  served. 
During  the  week,  the  menu  was 
limited  to  hot  dogs,  hamburgers, 
fried  chicken,  sausage,  and  meat 
loaf.  Blacks  and  whites  attended 
different  schools. 

Middle  schools  were  very 
different.  They  offered  sports  as 
electives.  Students  did  not 
change  classes.  Instead, 
teachers  went  from  class  to  class. 


High  schools  did  not  offer  as 
many  courses  as  they  do  today. 
They  limited  courses  to  general 
math,  algebra,  geometry, 
language,  and  history.  Teachers 
assigned  lots  of  homework. 

Two  things  are  the  same 
today  as  they  were  in  the  1960s. 
Children  rode  the  bus  to  school. 
Schools  began  at  the  same  time 
in  the  morning  and  ended  at  the 
same  time  in  the  afternoon. 

What  was  life  like  after 
school?  "I  did  chores  at  home, 


had  a  snack,  and  sometimes, 
went  to  ball  games,"  says  Little. 
What  about  the  quality  of 
schools?  "Schools  are  better  now 
because  they  offer  more  courses 
and  activities  for  students,"  she 
added. 

As  a  student  today,  I  agree 
that  education  offers  more 
opportunites  for  learning.  And, 
the  courses  are  more 
advanced.  □ 
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The  assassination  of  President  John  F.  Kennedy 


by  Elizabeth  Detrie 


There  have  been  reports  that 
Kennedy  has  been  shot. 
We  have  yet  to  know  if 
these  are  rumors.  He  was  shot 
and  said  to  be  dead."  The 
announcement  echoed  over  the 
intercom  at  Beaufort  High  School, 
Beaufort.  In  history  class,  Virginia 
Detrie  heard  the  announcement. 
Her  teacher,  Daphne  Young,  was 
speechless.  Detrie  remembers 
dead  silence  in  the  class. 
Everyone  was  shocked.  After 
school,  everyone  ran  home  to 
watch  television  for  news.  She 
recalls  watching  the  motorcade  on 
television  and  the  horrible  sight  of 
the  president  being  shot. 

Kennedy  had  served  as  a 
congressman  and  senator  for 


Massachusetts  in  the  1950s.  He 
ran  for  president.  He  was  elected 
in  1960  and  inaugurated  in  1961. 
He  was  the  second  youngest 
person  and  the  only  Roman 
Catholic  to  become  president  of 
the  United  States.  He  supported 
the  civil  rights  acts.  He  forced  the 
Soviet  Union  to  keep  missiles  out 
of  Cuba. 

Despite  all  the  warnings  not 
to  go  to  Dallas,  Texas,  on 
November  22,  1963,  he  went.  In 
the  motorcade,  his  protection  was 
the  Secret  Service.  After  he  was 
shot,  Kennedy  fell  into  the  arms  of 
his  wife.  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  was 
arrested  for  his  murder.  Two  days 
later,  Jack  Ruby  murdered 
Oswald. 


Virginia  Detrie  and  other 
Americans  will  always  remember 
where  they  were  when  Kennedy 
was  shot.  □ 


People  remember  the  day  when  JFK  was  shot 


by  Jamie  DeArmon  Dennis 


Many  people  remember 
clearly  what  they  were 
doing  when  President 
Kennedy  was  assassinated  in 
1963. 

Charles  Lee  Dennis  was 
attending  East  Mecklenburg  High 
School,  Charlotte.  He  was  on  a 
break  between  classes.  He  was 
on  the  smoking  deck.  Two 
students  came  outside  and  said 
that  John  F.  Kennedy  had  been 
shot.  After  that,  he  went  inside 
and  watched  the  news  on  the 
television. 

Sandra  Dennis  was  at 
Hartsville  High  School,  Hartsville, 
South  Carolina,  in  her  American 
history  class.  Her  class  was 


watching  an  assignment  on 
television  when  the  screen  went 
blank.  The  newscaster  came  on 
and  announced  that  the  president 
had  been  shot.  The  station 
switched  to  Dallas,  Texas.  When 
the  bell  rang  for  school  to  end, 
nobody  left.  Nobody  believed  it  at 
first.  They  thought  it  was  a  joke. 
Yet,  nobody  moved.  They  settled 
down  to  watch  what  would 
happen. 

Mamie  Fullwood  was  at  her 
uncle's  house  in  Supply,  Bruns- 
wick County.  They  were  talking 
on  the  porch.  When  she  heard 
that  the  president  had  been  shot, 
she  was  shocked. 


Frank  Watson  was  working 
on  plumbing  for  a  customer.  He 
went  to  his  truck.  Someone 
across  the  street  told  him  that 
some  politician  had  been  shot. 
When  he  went  home,  he  turned 
on  the  television.  He  found  out  it 
was  Kennedy.  His  first  thought 
was  disbelief.  He  stopped  work 
for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

It  was  a  day  all  would 
remember.  Why  not  ask  your 
parents  where  they  were  on 
November  22,  1963?  □ 

*AII  of  the  author's  sources  live  in  Supply, 
Brunswick  County. — Ed. 
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Hairstyles  of  the  1960s 

Hairstyles  have  changed  from 
generation  to  generation. 
Hairstyles  are  a 
generation's  mark  of  distinction  in 
personal  appearance.  It  is  its 
personal  identity.  Hairstyles  are  a 
reflection  of  a  generation's  heroes 
and  the  people  in  that  generation. 

The  hairstyles  of  the  1960s 
were  unique  and  sometimes  odd 
by  our  standards.  Those  were  the 
days  before  personal  blow  dryers, 
curling  irons,  air  brushes,  and 
electric  rollers.  As  a  result, 
women  and  girls  visted  a  beauty 

Hippies 


by  Katie  Harris 


salon  for  that  "special  occasion." 
Or,  they  spent  a  sleepless  night 
with  hair  in  uncomfortable  rollers. 
They  sometimes  even  rolled  their 
hair  on  empty,  frozen  orange  juice 
cans.  Straight  hair  was  usually 

by  Elizabeth  Pogoloff 


desired.  Sometimes  hair  required 
ironing  to  straighten  it  for  that 
special  "do."  For  that  beautiful 
elegant  look,  some  women  piled 
their  hair  on  top  of  their  heads  in 
loose  curls.  They  may  have  even 
anchored  it  on  top  of  their  heads 
for  the  "beehive"  effect. 

In  the  early  1960s,  men  wore 
their  hair  short.  With  the  arrival 
of  the  Beatles,  hair  for  men 
lengthened.  Men  wore  hair  over 
their  ears  and  in  bangs  on  their 
foreheads.  In  the  later  1960s, 
long  hair  on  men  became  popular. 
□  v 


Have  you  ever  heard  of 
hippies?  Did  you  know 
they  were  in  North 
Carolina  in  the  sixties?  Well,  they 
were.  They  were  sometimes 
called  "flower  children."  They 
were  called  flower  children 
because  they  liked  flowers  and 
the  flowers  meant  peace  and  love 
to  them. 

Many  of  the  hippies  were 
college  students.  They  were 
angry  about  the  Vietnam  War. 
They  wanted  peace.  On 
television  the  students  saw 
horrible  things  that  happened 
during  war.  This  war  made  no 
sense  to  them. 

The  hippies  and  other 


students  protested  the  war  and 
the  draft.  Some  ran  away  to 
Canada.  If  the  male  students  left 
college,  they  would  be  drafted  into 
the  armed  forces.  Many  did  not 
agree  with  the  reasons  America 
was  fighting  the  war.  They  held 
big  demonstrations  at  Duke 
University  in  Durham,  at  UNC  in 
Chapel  Hill,  N.C.  State  University 
in  Raleigh,  and  other  colleges. 

The  hippies  who  protested 
the  war  liked  flowers  instead  of 
guns,  peace  instead  of  war,  and 
love  instead  of  hate.  They  put 
flowers  in  their  hair.  Men  grew 
long  hair  and  wore  beards.  They 
wore  blue  jeans,  tie-dyed  shirts, 


beads,  buttons,  vests,  earrings, 
headbands,  and  bandanas. 
Some  also  used  drugs.  All  these 
things  were  a  way  of  saying  they 
were  different.  They  did  not  like 
the  way  that  other  people  were  all 
the  same.  Being  all  the  same 
seemed  to  have  led  the  country 
into  the  war.  So,  the  hippies 
wanted  to  be  different  and  their 
world  to  be  different. 

The  war  finally  ended  in  the 
early  1970s,  partly  because  of  the 
protests  by  America's  youth. 
Today,  we  do  not  see  hippies. 
Yet,  people  dress  and  act  more 
the  way  they  want  to  than  before 
the  sixties.  □ 


*6corzello  >, 
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"Dixie  dynamo" 


by  Percival  Perry 

Economic  growth  in  the 
1960s  was  based  on 
changes  that  started  in  the 
1950s.  In  1954,  Luther  B.  Hodges 
became  governor.  During  his  six 
years  as  governor,  he  persuaded 
the  legislature  to  make  changes  in 
North  Carolina.  He  believed  that 
North  Carolina  needed  to  boost  its 
economy. 

To  attract  new  industries  to 
the  state,  the  legislature  needed 
to  change  tax  laws  for  large 
corporations.  And  the  state 
needed  to  promote  itself  and 
advertise.  Hodges  even  went  to 
Europe  to  promote  industry  and 


trade  in  North  Carolina.  As  a 
result  of  tax  changes  and  active 
advertising,  North  Carolina 
attracted  new  industries.  These 
businesses  were  worth  over  $100 
million  by  the  end  of  1956.  These 
changes  led  to  the  state's 
economic  growth. 

In  the  mid-1950s,  Governor 
Hodges  also  began  to  develop  a 
state  and  regional  business 
center.  It  would  contain  industrial, 
governmental,  and  academic 
programs  plus  research 
laboratories.  By  1 961 ,  a  5,000- 
acre  research  park  had  been 
created  in  the  middle  of  a  triangle 


formed  by  Duke  University  in 
Durham,  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  and  North 
Carolina  State  University  in 
Raleigh.   Now  called  Research 
Triangle  Park,  today  it  includes 
the  National  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  the  Burroughs 
Wellcome  Company,  the  National 
Institute  of  Environmental  Health 
Sciences,  International  Business 
Machines,  and  the  medical 
research  facilities  of  Becton, 
Dickson  and  Company. 

North  Carolina  farmers  did 
well  in  the  1960s.  By  1960  farm 
income  rose  about  5  percent. 


National  Geographic  Magazine  focused  on 
North  Carolina  and  its  economic  growth  in  the 
1960s.  It  nicknamed  the  state  the  "Dixie 
Dynamo. " 
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That  is  about  $54  million  over  the 
1 960  total  production  of  $1 .8 
billion.  The  increase  was  the 
result  of  more  money  being 
received  for  tobacco  and  from 
increased  yields  of  corn,  peanuts, 
broiler  chickens,  dairy  products, 
hogs,  and  eggs. 

In  1960,  Terry  Sanford  won 
the  race  for  governor.  Sanford 
continued  former  governor 
Hodges's  policies.  He  promoted 
trade  and  industry  for  the  state. 
He  conducted  a  larger  advertising 
program  and  continued  promotion 
of  the  Research  Triangle.  In 


addition,  he  started  the  North 
Carolina  Trade  Fair,  first  held  at 
Charlotte  in  October  1 961 .  This 
was  the  first  such  trade  fair  in  the 
state's  history. 

Investments  in  new 
industries  in  1961  increased  by 
$44  million  to  $280  million. 
Shipments  through  North 
Carolina's  two  major  ports, 
Wilmington  and  Morehead  City, 
reached  an  all-time  high. 
Shipping  revenues  almost 
doubled  that  of  four  years  earlier. 

Fortunately  for  North  Caro- 
lina, former  governor  Luther 


Hodges  became  United  States 
Secretary  of  Commerce.  Working 
for  presidents  Kennedy  and 
Johnson  in  Washington,  he 
continued  to  help  North  Carolina's 
economy. 

Highways  played  a  key  role 
in  North  Carolina's  growth.  North 
Carolina  has  always  been  rural. 
Communication  and  transpor- 
tation problems  had  been  one  of 
the  state's  major  handicaps. 
Between  1900  and  1960,  the 
state's  governors  had  improved 
the  roads.  It  soon  became  known 
as  the  "Good  Roads  State." 
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Nonh  Carolina  Stale  University  Archives,  Raleigh 


Improved  transportation  made 
possible  the  development  of 
statewide  freight  and  passenger 
service.  By  1954  the  trucking 
industry  of  the  state  was  the 
fourth  largest  in  the  nation. 
In  Winston-Salem,  McLean 
Trucking  Company  operated  the 
largest  individually  owned  trucking 
terminal  in  the  world.  The 
company  was  one  of  the  top  ten 
in  the  nation. 

In  1964,  Governor  Dan  K. 
Moore  was  elected  to  office.  He 
also  supported  improvements  in 
the  road  system.  The  mountains 
received  more  money  for  highway 
construction.  The  United  States 
Congress  also  embarked  on  a 
new  interstate  system  of  roads. 
It  built  I-85  from  Washington, 
D.C.,  through  Richmond,  Virginia, 
to  Durham,  Greensboro, 
Salisbury,  and  Charlotte,  and 
southward  to  Atlanta,  Georgia. 
Through  the  use  of  good  roads 
and  large  trucking  companies, 
North  Carolina  products  were 
shipped  to  the  nation  and  the 
world  in  the  1960s. 

By  the  end  of  the  1960s, 
the  state  had  new  farm  to  market 
roads  and  an  improved  highway 
system  from  the  mountains  to  the 
sea.  The  Research  Triangle 
promoted  science  and  industry. 
The  piedmont  became  more 
industrialized.  Tourist  trade 
increased.  North  Carolina  could 
look  at  the  sixties  as  a  period  of 
great  economic  progress.  □ 


Governor  Luther  Hodges  (1954-1961) 
dreamed  of  a  research  park  between  Durham 
in  Durham  County,  Chapel  Hill  in  Orange 
County,  and  Raleigh  in  Wake  County.  Duke 
University  (Previous  page,  top),  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  (Previous  page, 
bottom),  and  North  Carolina  State  University 
(Above)  would  be  at  the  three  corners.  The 
universities  would  provide  research  facilities  for 
the  park.  They  form  what  is  now  called  the 
Triangle  area.  The  research  park  is  now  called 
Research  Triangle  Park. 


Definitions 

Rural  means  belonging  to  life  outside  of  the  city,  life 
in  the  country. 

Economic  means  the  business  of  making,  distributing, 
and  selling  of  goods  and  services. 
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Civil  rights:  crossing  the  color  line 


by  Raymond  Gavins 


The  southern  freedom 
movement  of  the  1 960s 
saw  some  dramatic 
moments  in  our  state.  One  such 
moment  occurred  on  February  1 , 
1 960.  Four  black  students  from 
North  Carolina  Agricultural  and 
Technical  State  University, 
Greensboro,  defied  segregation. 
Sitting  down  at  a  "whites  only" 
lunch  counter  in  a  variety  store, 
they  asked  for  service.  They  were 
refused.  As  a  result,  they  started 
the  sit-ins. 

Nonviolent  protests  helped  to 
desegregate  public  places.  They 
helped  to  outlaw  discrimination 
in  hiring  and  voting.  They  also  set 
the  stage  for  a  war  on  poverty. 
Not  every  problem  was  solved  by 
the  end  of  the  decade.  But  overall 
race  relations  improved. 

Age  of  segregation 

The  sit-ins  made  citizens  wonder. 
Would  the  Tar  Heel  state  change? 

Ninety-five  years  had  passed 
since  the  death  of  slavery.  Sixty- 
one  had  passed  since  the  birth  of 
segregation.  People  called  it  "Jim 
Crow."  It  segregated  the  races  by 
law.  It  separated  everything  from 
hospitals  to  cemeteries.  Courts, 
political  parties,  and  occasionally 


These  are  segregated  water  fountains  in  a 
Lumberton  tobacco  warehouse  in  1946.  How 
can  you  tell  that  they  are  segregated? 
Segregated  water  fountains,  restrooms,  buses, 
trains,  hotels,  restaurants,  funeral  homes,  and 
theaters  were  common  in  North  Carolina  until 
the  mid- 1 960s.  Do  you  know  of  any  today  ? 

lynch  mobs  enforced  it.  Anyone 
who  disobeyed  Jim  Crow  laws 
risked  becoming  a  victim  of 
lynching. 

Segregation  and  hatred  went 
together  hand  in  hand.  Hate 
groups  like  the  Ku  Klux  Klan 
(KKK)  attacked  and  sometimes 


lynched  blacks.  Most  whites 
were  not  so  extreme.  Some  white 
people  wanted  cooperation  and 
justice.  They  belonged  to 
improvement  or  reform  groups. 
One  such  group  was  the  Southern 
Conference  for  Human  Welfare. 

Many  blacks  avoided  and 
did  not  trust  most  whites.  They 
endured  and  resisted  Jim  Crow. 
Their  families,  churches,  voluntary 
associations,  and  schools  united 
them.  They  shared  a  sense  of 
pride  and  self-worth.  These 
feelings  deepened  their  desire 
for  equal  citizenship. 

They  protested  unfair 
treatment.  Black  people  joined 
the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People 
(NAACP).  It  sued  in  March  1933, 
but  it  failed  to  desegregate  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill  (UNC).  Seven  months 
later,  NAACP  branches  held  an 
antilynching  rally  in  Raleigh.  Over 
2,500  blacks  attended.  Southern 
black  leaders  also  adopted  a 
statement  against  segregation 
at  a  Durham  conference  in  1942. 

Protest  was  based  in 
communities.  Helping  to  direct 
it  statewide  was  the  State 
Conference  of  NAACP  Branches, 
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founded  in  1943.  A  movement 
had  begun. 

Jim  Crow  was  the  enemy. 
Forced  by  a  lawsuit,  UNC 
admitted  the  first  black  law 
students  in  1951.  In  1954,  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court's 
Brown  v.  Board  of  Education  of 


Topeka,  Kansas  decision 
outlawed  school  segregation. 
After  that  ruling,  several  blacks 
seated  themselves  at  a  white 
restaurant  in  Charlotte.  They 
were  arrested.  Three  years  later, 
the  same  thing  happened  in 
Durham. 


Some  people  wanted  to  keep  public  facilities 
segregated  in  the  1 960s.  Why  do  you  think 
that  they  did  not  like  desegregation  ?  This  sign 
outside  a  small  North  Carolina  town  is  one  way 
they  told  the  world  how  they  felt.  How  do  you 
think  supporters  of  integration  felt  when  they 
saw  this  sign? 


Direct  action 

President  John  F.  Kennedy  spoke 
of  a  "New  Frontier."  African 
Americans  looked  to  it.  They 
tested  federal  desegregation 
decisions.  They  challenged  Jim 
Crow  laws  across  the  South. 


Trent  ll  ff  ilh  <  iirr  4tnl  Wear  ll  With  l)i»nil\' 


I'VE  t>EOt>Et>  I  WANT  MY  SEAT  iA<K?" 


W  i 


Editorial  cartoonists  commented  through  their  cartoons  about  events  in 
the  1960s.  What  do  you  think  that  this  editorial  cartoonist  is  saying  about 
segregation  of  public  places  through  Jim  Crow  laws  (Left)?  What  is  this 
editorial  cartoonist  saying  about  the  passage  of  laws  giving  black  people 
equal  rights  (Above)? 
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Sit-ins  spread  rapidly.  Within 
ten  days  of  Greensboro's  sit-in, 
six  other  North  Carolina  cities 
experienced  them.  Within  sixty 
days,  fifty-four  cities  in  nine  states 
had  seen  them.  Black  college 
students  led  this  movement, 
which  attracted  youths  and  adults 
of  all  ages.  White  sympathizers 
joined,  too.  Participants  marched 
with  "Freedom  Now"  signs.  They 
sang  "We  Shall  Overcome,"  the 
movement's  theme  song.  They 
sat  in  at  eating  places.  They 
picketed  grocery  stores,  theaters, 
and  schools. 

Major  civil  rights 
organizations  were  on  the  scene. 
The  oldest  was  the  NAACP.  Its 
state  Youth  Council  was  very 
active.  The  outspoken  Congress 
of  Racial  Equality  (CORE) 
enjoyed  a  large  following,  too.  So 
did  the  Southern  Christian 
Leadership  Conference  (SCLC). 
Its  president,  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.,  came  to  speak.  He 
asked  protesters  to  be  peaceful, 
never  to  fight.  Ella  J.  Baker,  a 
North  Carolinian,  was  executive 
director  of  SCLC.  She  invited 
southern  student  organizers  to 
meet  at  Shaw  University,  Raleigh, 
in  April  1960.  Thus  began  the 
Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating 
Committee  (SNCC).  It  became  a 
militant  organization.  Also 
present  were  volunteers  from  the 
American  Friends  Services 
Committee  (AFSC)  and  Southern 
Conference  Educational  Fund 
(SCEF). 

Demonstrations  swept  the 
state.  Ten  cities  had  desegre- 
gated lunch  counters  by  July, 
1 961 .  Local  police  and  the  State 
Highway  Patrol  jailed  hundreds  of 
marchers.  Marchers  were  shot  at 
by  the  KKK.  In  1963,  marchers' 
homes  were  burned  and  bombed. 
Demonstrations  took  place  in  fifty 


counties  then.  Two  people  died  in 
riots.  Marchers  were  sprayed  with 
ammonia  and  tear  gas.  Police 
clubbed,  dragged,  and  arrested 
4,000  demonstrators.  Many  were 
sentenced  to  prison.  Despite 
violence  against  them,  they  forced 
desegregation  of  restaurants  in 
most  piedmont  and  coastal  cities 
by  early  1964. 

The  struggle  continued.  The 
federal  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
struck  down  the  state's  Jim  Crow 
laws.  Yet  die-hard  segrega- 
tionists fought  back.  The  KKK 
bombed  the  homes  of  four 
movement  leaders  in  1965. 
CORE  and  SNCC  began  calling 
for  self-defense  and  black  power. 
These  ideas  were  inspired  by 
Malcolm  X,  a  famous  northern 
radical.  Black  people,  he  argued, 
must  protect  and  control  their  own 
lives.  They  must  fight  the  system. 
Many  did,  especially  when 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  was 
shot  to  death  in  Memphis, 
Tennessee,  in  1968.  Their  anger 
fueled  four  nights  of  violence  in 
fifteen  North  Carolina  cities.  Most 
people  in  the  movement  remained 
nonviolent.  They  were  just  tired 
of  waiting. 


State  government's  role 

Tar  Heel  State  officials  could  not 
escape  black's  demands  to  end 
segregation.  Their  decisions 
affected  the  state's  civil  rights 
record. 

Change  did  come.  Governor 
Terry  Sanford  accepted  change. 
He  met  at  the  Capitol  with  black 
groups.  His  office  kept  up  with 
the  demonstrations,  even  getting 
secret  reports  on  them.  He  was 
friendly  but  firm.  He  was  known 
to  warn  demonstrators  or  keep  the 
peace  by  force. 

Sanford  found  the  middle 
ground.  He  stood  between  those 
who  said  freedom  now  and  those 
who  said  never.  After  a  July, 
1963  meeting  with  protest 
leaders,  he  set  up  the  North 
Carolina  Good  Neighbor  Council. 
Its  neighborhood  councils  brought 
the  races  together.  Changes 
would  be  made  by  agreement,  like 
among  neighbors.  Sanford  also 
set  up  the  North  Carolina  Fund.  It 
declared  war  on  poverty,  which  he 
thought  was  a  cause  of  prejudice. 
In  1 964,  the  fund  gave  over  $1 2 
million  to  antipoverty  groups, 
many  of  them  black. 

An  offshoot  of  the  fund  was 
the  Foundation  for  Community 
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The  first  sit-in  took  place  in  a  Greensboro 
Woolworth's  on  February  1 ,  1960.  (Previous 
page)  The  members  of  the  sit-in  leave  (left  to 
right:  David  Richmond.  Franklin  McCain.  Ezell 
Blair.  Jr..  and  Joseph  McNeil).  Sit-ins  became 
popular  ways  to  protest  segregation  in  public 
areas.  They  took  place  at  lunch  counters  much 
like  this  one  from  a  Woolworth 's  in  Salisbury. 
Rowan  County  (Left).  (Counter  and  booth  from 
N.  C.  Museum  of  History  Collection) 


Development  (FCD).  It  organized 
poor  people  around  issues  such 
as  housing,  job  training,  and 
voting.  During  the  late  1960s,  it 
played  another  important  role.  It 
gave  civil  rights  activists  a  direct 
line  to  state  government.  Black- 
power  leader  Howard  L.  Fuller 
was  the  chief  community 
organizer  for  FCD. 

Voting  rights 

Activists  pushed  for  the  right  to 
vote.  They  believed  it  should  not 
be  denied  because  of  one's  race, 
religion,  or  gender.  Voting  could 
assure  equal  representation.  It 
could  bring  equal  employment. 

In  1961,  a  North  Carolina 
advisory  committee  reported  to 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission.  It 
said  the  state's  voters  were 
mostly  white.  Only  one  in  ten 


voters  was  black.  Unlike  most 
whites,  blacks  were  given  a 
literacy  test.  A  registrar  picked 
difficult  sections  of  the  state 
constitution.  A  black  person  who 
wanted  to  vote  had  to  read  and 
explain  them.  KKK  attacks  also 
kept  blacks  from  registering. 

Voter  registration  campaigns 
were  popular.  Civil  rights 
organizations,  such  as  the  AFSC 
and  the  SCEF,  helped  register 
many  voters.  The  southern  Voter 
Education  Project  assisted 
several  local  groups.  One  was 
the  Halifax  County  Voters' 
Movement.  "Voting  Brings 
Freedom"  was  its  motto.  About 
47,500  black  North  Carolinians 
registered  from  1962  to  1964. 
They  worked  in  the  southern 
crusade  that  won  the  1965  federal 
Voting  Rights  Act.  It  outlawed 


practices  like  the  literacy  test. 

There  was  political  progress. 
Central  to  it  was  the  North 
Carolina  Voter  Education  Project. 
Organized  in  1967,  it  covered 
every  county.  It  published 
information  on  how  to  register  and 
vote.  It  sponsored  rallies  in 
churches  and  workshops  at 
colleges.  By  the  end  of  1969, 
it  had  added  over  100,000  new 
voters  to  the  rolls.  Most  were 
registered  as  Democrats.  Fifty 
blacks  had  been  elected  to  mostly 
local  offices.  That  number  was 
fifth  in  the  South  for  black  elected 
officials.  There  were  a  few  firsts 
in  the  twentieth  century.  A  black 
was  in  the  North  Carolina  House 
of  Representatives.  Blacks  had 
run  for  Congress  and  governor. 
The  face  of  politics  was  changing. 
□ 


Definitions 

Discrimination  occurs  when  someone  has  an 
attitude  towards  someone  else  or  treats  someone 
differently,  usually  based  on  race,  class,  or  religion. 

Lynching  is  the  act  of  torturing  and  killing  a 
person,  usually  by  hanging.  It  is  usually  done  by  a 
mob,  a  group  of  people. 


Militant  means  being  active  or  using  force  in 
serving  a  cause  or  spreading  a  belief. 

Black  power  was  a  belief  by  militant  blacks  that 
they  should  use  force,  if  necessary,  to  gain 
equality. 
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Education  for  black  and  white: 
separate  or  together? 

by  John  Batchelor 


The  1 960s  were  a  turning 
point  in  the  history  of  North 
Carolina  education.  Before 
the  1960s,  North  Carolina 
operated  two  separate  school 
systems.  One  system  was  for 
whites,  and  one  system  was  for 
other  races. 

Segregation  had  been  in 
effect  for  almost  a  century  before 
1 960.  Before  the  Civil  War  (1861- 
1865),  teaching  black  children  to 
read  and  write  had  been  illegal. 
After  the  Civil  War  and  during 
Reconstruction  teaching  black 
children  to  read  became  legal. 
But  when  reconstruction  ended, 
former  Confederates  took  steps  to 
prevent  black  citizens  from  having 
equal  political  or  economic  power. 
Although  schools  were 
established  for  black  children, 
they  were  separate  from  white 
schools. 

In  1896,  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  heard  a  lawsuit, 
Plessy  v.  Ferguson.  The  Court 
said  "separate  but  equal"  schools 
were  acceptable.  This  idea  meant 
nonwhites  could  be  given 
separate  schools  as  long  as  they 
were  equal  to  those  provided  for 
whites. 

Whites  claimed  blacks 
received  equal  schooling  and 
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buildings  for  education.  But  this 
was  not  true.  Black  children  often 
received  books,  furniture,  and 
supplies  that  had  been  thrown 
away  by  the  white  schools.  Many 
school  systems  did  not  provide 
high  school  education  to  black 
students.  Some  counties  did  not 


Bus  Stop 


provide  schools  at  all  for  blacks. 
Until  the  1940s,  black  teachers 
were  paid  lower  salaries  than 
white  teachers. 

In  1954,  the  Supreme  Court 
heard  another  lawsuit,  Brown  v. 
Board  of  Education  of  Topeka, 


Nationwide,  editorial 
cartoonists  watched 
state  governments  in 
the  South  and  the 
United  States 
government  deal  with 
segregation  and 
integration.  What  do 
you  think  this 
cartoonist  is  saying  in 
each  of  the  editorial 
cartoons  on  these 
two  pages  ? 


Kansas.  This  time  the  Court  said 
"separate  but  equal"  school 
segregation  was  unconstitution- 
al. This  decision  reversed  the 
Plessy  v.  Ferguson  decision  of 
1896. 

Opponents  argued  that 
ending  segregation  was 
impossible.  If  segregation  had  to 
end,  the  states  asked  the  Court  to 
give  them  time.  The  Court 
agreed.  It  told  the  states  to 
desegregate  "with  all  deliberate 
speed."  This  order  meant  that  the 
states  had  an  unspecified  period 
of  time  to  desegregate. 

North  Carolina's  governor, 
William  B.  Umstead,  accepted 
the  Supreme  Court's  decision.  He 
appointed  a  committee  to  study 
the  Supreme  Court  decision. 
Thomas  J.  Pearsall  of  Rocky 
Mount  headed  the  committee.  On 
December  30,  1954,  the 
committee  made  recommen- 
dations to  the  new  governor, 
Luther  H.  Hodges.  The  Pearsall 
Committee's  report  stated  its  two 
main  goals.  They  were 
"Preservation  of  public  education 
.  .  ."  and  "Preservation  of  the 
peace.  .  .  ."  The  committee 
stated,  "the  mixing  of  the  races 
forthwith  in  the  public  schools 
throughout  the  state  cannot  be 
accomplished  and  should  not  be 
attempted." 

The  state  legislature  then 
placed  the  burden  for  starting 
desegregation  on  parents.  This  is 
how  it  was  done.  A  pupil 
assignment  bill  was  prepared.  It 
was  based  on  the  Pearsall 
Committee's  recommendation.  It 
was  introduced  during  a  special 
session  of  the  General  Assembly. 
The  bill  shifted  the  authority  for 
assigning  pupils  from  the  state 
Board  of  Education  to  local 
boards  of  education.  Parents 
could  ask  that  their  children  be 
sent  to  a  different  school  than  the 


one  they  were  assigned. 

The  superintendents  of 
Winston-Salem,  Charlotte,  and 
Greensboro  schools  met  privately. 
They  discussed  school 
desegregation.  They  agreed  to 
try  it  on  a  trial  basis.  But  they 
admitted  only  a  few  black 
students.  The  superintendent  of 
the  Greensboro  schools,  Ben  L. 
Smith,  was  threatened  with 
violence  against  his  home  and 
family.  Black  students  who 
pioneered  school  desegregation 
were  threatened  with  violence  or 
were  harassed.  But  major 
outbreaks  of  violence  were 


avoided. 

By  the  end  of  the  1 959-1 960 
school  year,  only  thirteen  black 
students  had  been  admitted  to 
formerly  all-white  schools  in  North 
Carolina.  In  each  case,  local 
school  boards  had  reassigned 
pupils  after  appeals  by  their 
parents.  Black  families  tried  to 
have  their  children  reassigned. 
When  they  could  not,  they  went  to 
court  to  force  reassignment. 

In  1960,  a  court  in  Yancey 
County  ordered  a  school  system 
to  assign  black  students  to  white 
schools.  The  school  system  had 
not  provided  a  school  inside  the 


"We  Are  For  Speedy  Compliance,  Bearing  in  Mind 
That  There's  Been  Only  Fifteen  Years  To 
Desegregate  These  Schools" 


county  for  blacks.  When  the 
school  system  first  heard  the 
parents'  complaint,  it  built  a  two- 
room  school.  It  assigned  all  the 
county's  black  pupils  to  it.  All 
ages  and  grades  were  assigned. 
Black  parents  went  to  court.  A 
United  States  District  Court  judge 
said  that  the  Yancey  County 
Board  of  Education  was  wrong.  It 
should  not  assign  black  students 
to  schools  outside  the  county.  (It 
operated  schools  for  whites  inside 
the  county.)  It  had  acted  in  a 
manner  "discriminatory,  unlawful, 
and  in  violation  of  Constitutional 
rights  of  Negro  students."  The 
court  ordered  the  board  of 
education  to  end  its  racially 
discriminatory  practices. 

In  Greensboro,  the  NAACP 
Legal  Defense  Fund  helped 
Valarie  McCoy  and  four  other 
black  children.  They  attended 
the  Pearson  Street  branch  of 


Washington  School.  This  school 
for  black  children  was  located 
beside  Caldwell  School,  an  all- 
white  school.  The  defense  fund 
presented  evidence  in  court  that 
Pearson's  facilities  were  not  as 
good  as  Caldwell's.  McCoy 
wanted  to  go  to  Caldwell  School. 

The  Board  of  Education 
combined  the  student  bodies  of 
Pearson  Street  and  Caldwell.  But 
all  the  white  students,  teachers, 
and  the  principal  of  Caldwell 
School  applied  for  reassignment 
to  another  school.  The  board  let 
them  go  to  another  school.  In 
the  end,  McCoy  and  her  black 
classmates  were  allowed  to 
attend  the  school  they  had 
requested.  Yet  the  school  had 
changed  from  all-white  to  all- 
black.  The  attorney  for  McCoy 
appealed  the  case.  The  federal 
Court  of  Appeals  refused  to 
approve  the  board's  action.  It 


said  that  it  was  "violating  the 
spirit"  of  the  1 954  Supreme  Court 
decision  by  allowing  the  whites  to 
leave  the  school. 

From  1961  to  1963,  blacks 
continued  to  try  to  desegregate 
the  schools.  Whites  tried  to 
prevent  them.  This  happened  in 
Charlotte  and  Durham  and  in 
Caswell  and  Harnett  counties. 
Boards  of  education  granted  the 
requests  of  black  students  for 
reassignment  to  all-white  schools. 
But  courts  refused  to  order  further 
steps  toward  broader 
desegregation.  Some  boards  of 
education  tried  to  keep  some 
black  and  native  American 
students  from  desegregating  the 
schools.  Courts  ordered  boards 
not  to  refuse  admission  to  any 
pupil  on  the  basis  of  race. 

In  1964,  Congress  passed  a 
new,  sweeping  Civil  Rights  Act. 
The  act  said  the  United  States 


"WELL,  IF  YOU  KNOWS  OF  A  BETTER  'OLE,  GO  TO  IT.'*  *COOKi-OU-A-l_OG  " 


In  the  1950s  and  1960s,  state  officials  faced  pressure  from  many  citizens'  groups  about  school  desegregation.  Some  groups  wanted  segregation  and 
some  wanted  integration.  Lawsuits  were  filed,  and  people  went  to  court.  Local  editorial  cartoonists  watched  the  action  and  commented  in  their 
editorials.  What  do  you  think  this  one  is  saying  in  each  of  the  editorial  cartoons  ? 
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Department  of  Justice  could  order 
the  desegregation  of  school 
systems  that  still  practiced 
segregation.  The  act  placed  the 
United  States  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  in 
charge  of  school  desegregation. 
The  federal  government  was  now 
supervising  desegregation. 

From  1964  to  1966,  school 
systems  all  over  the  state 
developed  plans  for  desegre- 
gation. These  plans  centered  on 
a  practice  called  freedom  of 
choice.  Parents  could  choose 
which  school  their  children  would 
attend.  This  approach  provided 
for  speedier  desegregation.  It 
was  faster  than  when  pupils  had 
to  apply  for  reassignment  one-by- 
one.  Yet  it  was  still  slow.  Ten 
years  after  the  1 954  Brown 
decision,  North  Carolina  still 
operated  school  systems  that 
were  segregated. 

By  1967,  courts  began 
looking  at  the  results  of 
desegregation  plans.  One  court 
said  that  Pitt  County's  freedom  of 
choice  plan  was  wrong.  Blacks 
were  not  completely  free  to 
choose.  In  Franklin  County,  a 
court  said  that  the  school 
system's  freedom  of  choice  plan 
had  not  produced  enough 


progress.  It  still  had  a  black 
school  system  and  a  white  school 
system. 

In  1968,  there  were  two 
major  court  decisions.  A  court 
ordered  the  Beaufort  County 
Board  of  Education  to  develop  a 
new  pupil  assignment  plan.  The 
plan  completely  desegregated  the 
school  system.  In  Bertie  County, 
the  United  States  Justice 
Department  filed  a  lawsuit  against 
the  county  board  of  education.  It 
said  that  less  than  10  percent  of 
the  system's  black  students  were 
attending  desegregated  schools. 
Also,  white  teachers  taught  in  all- 
white  schools  and  black  teachers 
taught  in  all-black  schools.  The 
court  ruled  that  the  school  system 
had  to  abolish  segregation. 

One  of  the  most  important 
school  desegregation  decisions  in 
the  United  States  occurred  in 
1969.  This  was  Swann  v. 
Charlotte-Mecklenburg  Board  of 
Education.  Judge  James 
McMillan  required  the  board  to 
use  any  means  necessary  to  have 


certain  numbers  of  blacks  and 
whites  in  each  school.  This 
decision  meant  that  courts  could 
require  busing  to  achieve 
desegregation.  Busing  meant  that 
students  would  be  carried  by  bus 
to  schools  outside  their  own 
neighborhoods. 

By  the  end  of  the  1960s, 
North  Carolina  had  not  fully 
desegregated  its  schools.  But  it 
never  closed  any  schools  under 
the  laws  passed  in  the  mid-1950s. 
Those  laws  allowed  school 
systems  to  shut  down  instead  of 
desegregating.  By  the  end  of  the 
1960s,  full-scale  desegregation 
had  become  the  law. 

The  United  States  Supreme 
Court  had  not  specified  in  1954 
how  long  a  period  the  South 
would  have  to  adjust  to  Brown. 
But  by  1969,  the  answer  had 
become  clear.  After  fifteen  years, 
no  further  delays  would  be 
tolerated.  Desegregation  would 
proceed  in  the  1970s.  Almost 
another  decade  would  pass 
before  North  Carolina's  schools 
would  become  fully  desegregated. 


Definitions 

Unconstitutional  means  not  according  to  the  United  States 
Constitution. 
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Special  Forces 


by  Stanley  Sandler 


One  United  States  Army  unit 
has  long  been  associated 
with  North  Carolina.  That 
unit  is  the  "Special  Forces," 
sometimes  called  the  "Green 
Berets."  Thirty-eight  years  ago  in 
1952,  the  first  Special  Forces 
Group  and  the  Special  Warfare 
Center  were  started  at  Fort  Bragg, 
near  Fayetteville,  in  Cumberland 
County. 

The  United  States  Army 
organized  the  Green  Berets  unlike 
any  other  military  units.  They 
were  organized  to  fight  an 
unconventional  war.  They 
would  serve  as  "stay  behind" 
units.  They  would  get  local 
people  to  help  fight  the  enemy. 
With  local  help,  they  would 
destroy  enemy  buildings  and 
roads.  They  would  move  behind 
enemy  lines  to  watch  enemy 
units.  They  would  make  life 
miserable  for  the  enemy  until  the 
larger  United  States  military  units 
could  move  in  and  take  over. 

These  missions  are  nothing 
new  for  Americans.  Their  guerrilla 
warfare  had  kept  the  British  off- 
balance  during  the  Revolutionary 
War  (1 776-1 783).  During  the 
Civil  War,  both  Confederate  and 
Union  armies  used  similar  units. 
During  World  War  II  (1941-1945), 
the  Office  of  Strategic  Services 


(OSS)  sent  fighters  into  France. 
They  went  just  before  the  Allied 
invasion  at  Normandy  in  1944. 
They  helped  the  French 
underground  fight  the  Germans. 
Across  the  globe  in  Asia's 
northern  Burma,  OSS's 
Detachment  101  went  into 
impossible  jungle  and  mountain 
terrain.  They  encouraged  the 
Kachin  hill  tribes  to  revolt  against 
the  Japanese.  Both  in  Europe 
and  Asia,  the  OSS  was 
successful.  It  showed  how  small, 
well-trained  units  could  work  with 
native  fighters.  They  could  cause 
an  enemy  a  lot  of  trouble. 

But  the  postwar  United 
States  Army  was  not  so 
impressed.  Special  Forces 
troopers  were  too  "uncon- 
ventional." They  "lived  off  the 
countryside"  and  ate  snakes. 
They  made  mock  "attacks"  on 
nearby  units — usually  winning. 

Perhaps  worst  of  all,  they 
wore  an  unusual  cap,  a  green 
beret.  They  wore  this  cap  in  an 
army  that  prided  itself  on  all 
soldiers  being  the  same  in 
appearance  and  action.  With 
John  F.  Kennedy  as  the  new 
president,  attitudes  changed. 
President  Kennedy  worried  about 
"peoples'  wars"  during  the  Cold 
War  fight  against  communism. 


The  Russians,  the  Cubans,  and 
other  revolutionaries  used 
people's  wars  as  low-cost  ways  to 
overcome  western  military  power. 
Kennedy  thought  that  the  Special 
Forces  could  put  a  stop  to  these 
small  wars  taking  place  in  friendly 
nations. 

The  president  came  to  Fort 
Bragg  in  October,  1961.  There 
the  army  put  on  a  show.  It 
featured  hundreds  of  paratroopers 
dropping  from  the  skies.  But  the 
president's  real  interest  was  in  the 
Special  Forces.  They  conducted 
their  precise  high-altitude 
parachute  drops  at  his  feet.  Or, 
they  stood  at  rigid  attention,  row 
upon  row  in  their  green  berets. 
That  night  a  message  went  out 
from  the  White  House.  The  green 
beret  would  remain  for  the  Special 
Forces  a  "mark  of  distinction  in 
the  trying  times  ahead."  President 
Kennedy  supported  the  Green 
Berets  and  their  unconventional 
tactics. 

Those  "trying  times"  came 
soon  in  the  Vietnam  War. 
Throughout  that  war,  Special 
Forces  protected  the  Montagnard 
tribes.  They  taught  them  how  to 
fight  the  communists  and  showed 
them  how  to  better  their  lives. 
Many  Special  Forces  soldiers 
were  so  popular  that  they  were 
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Special  Force's  soldiers  serving  during  the  Vietnam  War  aided  people  in  the  communities  where  they  lived.  Do  you  think  helping  people  in  this  way  is 
unusual  for  a  soldier?  Why?  What  does  this  kind  of  help  accomplish?  The  Green  Berets  also  trained  and  led  local  soldiers.  How  do  you  think  that 
training  and  leading  local  troops  helped  the  American  war  effort?  Why? 
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The  famous  green  beret  of  the  Special  Forces  is  a  symbol  of  pride  for  the  soldiers  who  wear  it. 
It  sets  them  and  their  conventional  tactics  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  American  armed  forces. 
What  does  the  badge  say?  What  does  it  mean?  (From  N.C.  Museum  of  History  Collection). 


accepted  into  the  tribes.  This  was 
one  of  the  few  success  stories  to 
come  out  of  the  Vietnam  War. 

But  at  home  the  war  was 
becoming  unpopular.  One  movie 
starring  John  Wayne  emphasized 
Special  Forces'  gung-ho  nature. 
It  made  them  the  focus  of  evil  for 
antiwar  protesters.  In  Fayetteville, 
prominent  movie  actress  and 
antiwar  protester  Jane  Fonda  led 
a  demonstration.  Protesters 
marched  on  Fort  Bragg  and 
wanted  to  close  it  down.  But  both 
the  protesters  and  the  Special 
Forces  remained  peaceful  during 
this  tense  situation. 

Since  the  Vietnam  War,  the 
Special  Forces  have  worked 
overseas.  They  have  developed 
close  relationships  with  the  people 
they  work  with  and  defend.  In  this 
country  they  also  often  perform 
work  in  local  communities  around 
Fort  Bragg.  There  they  gain 
valuable  experience  for  their 
overseas  work.  In  the  activities 
here  and  overseas,  Special 
Forces  consider  themselves  to  be 
teachers.  And  their  "pupils"  have 
not  forgotten  them.  Many 
Montagnard  "boat  people"  from 
Vietnam  have  settled  in  North 
Carolina.  They  want  to  be  near 
their  old  friends  in  Special  Forces. 
Thus  the  motto  of  United  States 
Army  Special  Forces  remains 
appropriate:  De  Oppresso  Liber — 
To  Free  the  Oppressed.  □ 


Definitions 


Unconventional  war  means  one  fought  with 
unusual  or  out-of-the-ordinary  military  tactics  or 
methods. 

The  Cold  War  (1945-1990)  began  after  World  War 
II.  It  was  between  the  United  States  and  its 
democratic  allies  and  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
communist  allies.  The  "war"  involved  political, 
economic,  and  other  means  rather  than  military 


action.  It  was  a  contest  between  closed  and  open 
societies.  Some  observers  today  say  that  the  war 
is  over  because  of  Soviet  and  American  attempts  to 
end  it  and  because  of  economic  collapse  in  eastern 
Europe  and  severe  economic  problems  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Gung-ho  means  very  eager  and  enthusiastic. 
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The  North  Carolina  Vietnam 
Veterans'  Memorial 


by  Sally  Council 


On  May  23,  1987,  the  North 
Carolina  Vietnam 
Veterans  Memorial  was 
unveiled  on  Capitol  Square  in 
Raleigh.  It  was  fourteen  years 
after  the  end  of  the  Vietnam  War 
(1964-1973).  Four  thousand 
people  gathered  to  honor  "those 
who  went,"  the  89,000  North 
Carolinians  who  served  in 
southeast  Asia  during  the  Vietnam 
War,  and  "those  who  waited,"  the 
families  and  friends  they  left  back 
home. 

During  the  ceremonies,  the 
red,  white  and  blue  covering  was 
lifted  to  reveal  a  bronze  statue 
designed  by  sculptor  Abbe 
Godwin  of  Colfax,  North  Carolina. 
It  is  entitled  "After  the  Firefight." 
Two  men  carry  a  wounded  friend 
to  a  helicopter  landing  zone.  The 
front  figure  cautiously  leads  the 
group  forward  as  he  holds  the 
injured  man's  leg.  The  rear  figure 
holds  his  buddy  close  as  he 
watches  the  sky  for  the  arrival  of  a 
helicopter. 

The  details  of  the  sculpture 
bring  back  memories  of  war:  M-16 
rifles  and  bound  dogtags, 
canteens  and  flak  jackets,  a  field 
dressing  and  tourniquet,  a 
wedding  band  and  unity  bracelet, 
insect  repellent  tucked  into  the 
hatband,  and  a  calendar 
scratched  onto  the  wounded 
man's  helmet.  The  attention  to 
detail  neither  avoids  nor  glorifies 


war.  It  serves  to  recognize  the 
experience  of  those  who  were 
"over  there." 

Visitors  respond  to  the 
memorial  by  leaving  very  personal 
mementos.  Together,  these 
mementos  become  an  unfolding 
history  of  American  soldiers  in 
Vietnam.  Many  items  veterans 
leave  at  the  memorial  are  things 
they  wore  or  carried  in  Vietnam:  a 
boonie  hat  and  a  camouflage 
helmet  cover,  unopened  C- 
rations,  Zippo  cigarette  lighters, 


medals  and  service  ribbons,  unit 
insignia,  a  unity  bracelet  tightly 
woven  of  boot  laces,  a  tangle  of 
dogtags,  two  keys  and  a  Gl- 
issued  "John  Wayne"  can  opener, 
and  a  peace  symbol.  Some 
represent  a  distant  land  and  its 
people:  a  Vietnamese  coin,  two 
red  and  yellow  flags  of  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam,  a 
Vietnamese-made  Christmas  card 
with  a  waterside  village. 


The  veterans  also  leave 
photographs,  poems,  and  letters. 
The  photos  are  of  teenagers 
standing  bare  chested  on 
beaches  or  with  rolled-up  sleeves 
on  airstrips  or  ship  decks.  Some 
are  kneeling  in  front  of  sand- 
bagged bunkers  or  sitting  on 
armored  personnel  carriers.  The 
poems  and  letters  are  tender 
messages  and  raw  memories  that 
show  grief  and  rage  and  deep 
affection. 


'Artifacts  provided  by  the  State  Capitol,  Division  of  Archives  and  History,  N.C  Department  of  Cultural  Resources.  The  N.C  Division  of  Archives  and 
History  is  studying  what  to  do  with  the  mementos  left  at  this  memorial  and  others  on  the  Capitol  grounds. — Ed. 
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Veterans'  families  and 
friends  also  come  to  the  memorial 
and  leave  behind  objects  that 
remind  us  of  the  effect  of  the  war 
on  loved  ones  back  home. 
Mementos  include  letters,  poems, 
photos  and  objects.  There  are 
plastic-laminated  obituaries  and 


old,  yellowed  newspaper 
clippings.  They  come  from  the 
Whiteville  News-Reporter,  the 
Salisbury  Post,  the  Raleigh 
Times.  The  sister  of  a  veteran 
writes  of  the  night  her  brother  left 
home  for  Vietnam.  It  was  the 
evening  of  her  high  school  prom. 


Someone  else  brought  a  white 
teddy  bear,  wearing  a  red  sweater 
and  holding  an  American  flag. 
With  it  is  a  note:  "Boki,  I  love  you 
very  much  and  miss  you  every 
day.  You  are  truly  loved  always. 
Love,  Momma."  The  things  left 
behind  honor  fallen  sons,  fathers, 
and  brothers  from  North  Carolina. 

Some  mementos  left  at  the 
memorial  show  different  ways 
young  people  struggled  with  the 
tensions  of  a  confused  and  divided 
nation  at  war.  One  letter  begins,  "I 
was  1 8  in  1 972.  I  was  totally 
against  the  war  from  the  very 
beginning  but  never  lost  respect 
for  my  friends  and  peers  who 
served.  .  .  ."  Another  says,  "I 
went — proud  to  serve.  I  was 
raised  that  way.  .  .  .  Coming  home 
was  a  slap  in  the  face.  .  .  ." 

Other  mementos  are  for  those 
men  whose  fate  remains 
uncertain.  These  men  were 
reported  as  prisoners  of  war 
(POW)  or  missing  in  action  (MIA). 
Veterans,  families,  and  friends 
leave  metal  POW/MIA  bracelets 
and  black  and  white  POW/MIA 
flags.  These  are  for  men 
unaccounted  for,  men  who  were 
captured  and  not  returned,  men 
who  are  still  missing. 

The  North  Carolina  Vietnam 
Memorial  is  a  place  with  special 
meaning  for  veterans  of  the 
Vietnam  War  and  their  families. 
This  war  divided  Americans:  some 
were  for  it,  some  were  against  it. 
But  now  memorials  like  this  one 
draw  many  together.  They  provide 
a  space  to  remember  and  honor 
those  who  served  there  and  those 
who  waited  for  their  safe  return. 
The  mementos  left  by  visitors  to 
the  memorial  are  symbols  of 
experiences  and  the  emotions  of 
those  involved  in 
this  war.  □ 
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Introduction:  "The  Land  of  the  Sky" 


by  Ron  Holland  and  Harley  Jolley 


More  than  1 00  years  ago, 
Tar  Heel  novelist  Christian 
Reid  described  the 
mountains  of  western  North  Caro- 
lina as  "The  Land  of  the  Sky." 
Over  the  years,  this  description 
has  gained  wide  popularity.  Today, 
"The  Land  of  the  Sky"  continues  to 
provide  unique  scenic  beauty.  It 
also  provides  recreational  oppor- 
tunities as  well  as  economic, 
social,  and  cultural  benefits. 

The  North  Carolina  high  country 
is  a  land  of  peaks  and  valleys  hid- 
den in  summer's  morning  mist.  It 
is  a  land  where  autumn's  brilliant 
colors  give  way  to  the  beauty  of 
winter.  It  is  a  land  where  spring 
bursts  forth  with  flame  azalea, 
mountain  laurel,  and  rhododendron. 

The  mountains  were  the  home- 
land of  the  Cherokee  Indians  and 
other  ancient  cultures  before  Euro- 
peans came  to  America.  Over  the 
years  the  history  of  the  Indians  and 
the  settlers  mixed  to  create  a  rich 
cultural  heritage.  And  today, 
some  650,000  North  Carolinians 
call  the  mountains  home. 


The  mountains  of  western  North 
Carolina  comprise  about  twelve 
percent  (6,000  square  miles)  of  the 
state  (49,067  square  miles). 
There  are  over  forty  peaks  higher 
than  6,000  feet  and  another  eighty 
peaks  between  5,000  and  6,000 
feet.  Mount  Mitchell,  at  6,684  feet, 
is  the  highest  point  in  the  eastern 
United  States. 

In  the  thirty-mile  drive  from 
Asheville  to  Mount  Mitchell,  the 
visitor  can  see  changes  in 
vegetation  and  climate  that  one 
could  experience  in  a  drive  from 
North  Carolina  to  Canada.  There 
is  also  great  diversity  of  animal  life 
in  the  mountains,  including  bear, 
wild  boar,  deer,  turkey,  and 
bobcat.  The  higher  elevations 
provide  mild  temperatures  in  the 
summer  and  temperatures  cold 
enough  to  make  snow  skiing 
possible  in  the  winter.  Because  of 
these  and  other  features,  tourism 
is  the  leading  industry.  It  brings 
millions  of  dollars  each  year  to  the 
region's  economy. 


These  mountains  are  the  home 
of  the  Cradle  of  Forestry  in 
America,  where  the  nation's  first 
forestry  school  was  established  in 
the  late  1800s.  Today,  about 
1 ,500,000  acres  of  land  are  being 
managed  by  state  and  federal 
agencies  as  well  as  by  private  and 
commercial  interests. 

It  might  be  said  also  that  the 
North  Carolina  mountain  region  is 
the  cradle  of  traditional  crafts. 
Self-sufficient  mountaineers 
passed  down  their  skills  from 
generation  to  generation.  Today, 
many  of  these  traditional  crafts 
continue  to  survive. 

The  region  abounds  in  rocks 
and  minerals — more  than  300 
varieties  have  been  documented. 
These  range  from  semiprecious 
stones,  such  as  emeralds,  rubies, 
and  aquamarines,  to  commercial 
feldspar. 

We  invite  you  to  explore  the 
mountains  in  this  issue  of  the  Tar 
Heel  Junior  Historian.  We  hope 
you  will  be  able  to  experience  this 
region  firsthand  on  a  future 
vacation.  □ 


Living  with 


the  mountains 


by  Betty  Jolley 


Almost  everyone  in  North 
Carolina  knows  that  the 
Tar  Heel  State  has  three 
geographic  regions:  the  coastal 
plain,  the  piedmont,  and  the 
mountains.  The  coastal  plain  is 
flat,  with  sandy  and  loamy  soils 
covered  in  farmland  or  pine 
forests.  The  coastal  plain  meets 
the  piedmont  at  the  fall  line. 
Here,  the  land  becomes  hilly 


and  increases  in  elevation  to- 
wards the  west.  Population  is 
dense  in  the  piedmont,  and  it 
is  more  highly  urbanized  than 
either  the  coastal  plain  or  the 
mountain  regions. 

The  mountains 

The  mountain  region  is  a  part 
of  a  larger  mountain  chain,  the 
Appalachians.  This  chain 


extends  from  central  Alabama, 
through  parts  of  New  England, 
and  into  Canada.  One  part  of 
this  chain,  the  southern  Appala- 
chian highlands,  extends  from 
Virginia  through  North  Carolina 
into  Georgia. 

Cutting  through  these  moun- 
tains is  the  Eastern  Continental 
Divide.  Rain  and  snow  falling 
west  of  this  imaginary  line 
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reaches  creeks  and  rivers  that 
flow  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Whatever  falls  east  of  the  divide 
flows  downstream  into  the 
Atlantic  Ocean. 

Several  mountain  ranges 
make  up  the  North  Carolina 
portion  of  the  Appalachians.  One 
notable  range  is  the  Black  Moun- 
tains. These  mountains  reach 
their  greatest  height  at  Mount 
Mitchell.  At  6,684  feet,  it  is  the 
highest  point  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River. 

Within  North  Carolina  over  forty 
peaks  are  higher  than  6,000  feet. 
Eighty  peaks  are  between  5,000 
and  6,000  feet.  Other  ranges  in 
the  North  Carolina  Appalachians 
are  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains, 
Unaka  Mountains,  Newfound 
Mountains,  Pisgah  Mountains, 
Cowee  Mountains,  Balsam  Moun- 
tains, Nantahala  Mountains,  Valley 
River  Mountains,  and  the  Snow- 
bird Mountains. 


How  the  mountains 
affected  life 

The  earliest  settlers  in  these 
mountains  moved  into  the  region 
about  10,000  years  ago.  They 
were  the  native  Americans,  the 
Indians.  They  had  moved  east 
and  south  across  the  country  until 
they  reached  the  Appalachian 
Mountains. 

Europeans  moved  to  this 
area  during  the  late  1 600s  and 
the  1700s.  They  came  from  two 
directions.  The  English  came 
west  through  North  Carolina's 
piedmont  from  the  coastal  plain. 
The  Scotch-Irish  and  Germans 
traveled  from  northern  states 
down  the  Great  Wagon  Road 
through  Virginia. 

This  mountain  area  with  its 
rugged  terrain  was  difficult  and 
challenging  for  the  new  settlers. 
It  remained  an  isolated  area 
because  it  was  difficult  to  build 
roads  through  or  around  high, 


rocky  mountains.  Most  travel  took 
place  on  paths  and  rough  roads 
along  streams  and  rivers.  Isolation 
due  to  the  lack  of  good  roads 
made  European  settlers  self- 
sufficient  and  independent. 

Despite  isolation,  the  European 
colonists  and  later  generations 
from  the  1 700s  through  the  1 900s 
were  able  to  make  a  living.  Most 
lived  in  the  valleys  along  the  rivers. 
They  found  plenty  of  wildlife  and  a 
great  variety  of  plants  for  food, 
medicine,  and  clothing.  They  also 
found  vast  forests  for  grazing 
animals  and  supplying  lumber  for 
houses  and  furnishings.  The  land 
was  fairly  fertile.  Each  family  had 
at  least  a  few  acres  of  land  to  farm. 

As  other  settlers  moved  into  the 
region,  more  and  more  people 
farmed  for  a  living.  When  the  best 
land  was  used  up,  more  land  was 
needed.  But  there  was  none  left  to 
go  around.  Many  people  from  the 
Appalachian  region  then  moved 
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through  gaps  in  the  mountains  to 
other  states  in  search  of  more  and 
better  land.  This  trend  continued 
well  into  the  1900s. 

Because  of  isolation,  a  distinc- 
tive Appalachian  culture  devel- 
oped. It  became  different  from 
culture  in  other  regions  of  the 
state.  It  was  a  blend  of  Cherokee, 
European,  and  African  cultures. 


Today,  the  lifestyle  of  the  Appala- 
chian mountaineer  reflects  that 
historical  cultural  heritage. 

Modern  changes 

The  mountains  no  longer  isolate 
people  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Many  changes  have  come  to  the 
region.  Where  once  there  were 
only  dirt  roads,  many  paved 


Native  Americans  and  early  settlers  traveled  on 
footpaths  and  primitive  roads  through  valleys 
and  beside  rivers.  Early  railroads  were  also 
built  through  the  same  valleys  and  along  the 
same  rivers  (Top,  left).  Today  in  the  mountains, 
railroads  and  highways  often  follow  old  paths 
and  roads  (Top.  right).  What  allows  modern 
road  builders  to  construct  roads  on  or  through 
the  sides  of  mountains  (Bottom)  ? 


highways  have  been  built.  Where 
once  families  worked  and  children 
studied  by  the  lamplight,  electricity 
has  been  installed  with  all  its 
modern  conveniences.  The 
telephone  and  television  have 
allowed  the  voices  of  the  world  to 
become  a  part  of  the  modern 
Appalachian  scene.  □ 


Definitions 


Coastal  plain  rivers  are  deep  and  wide.  In  the  early 
days  of  water  transportation,  small  boats  could  travel 
upstream  to  the  fall  line.  It  is  located  on  the  boundary 
of  the  coastal  plain  and  the  piedmont.  There,  the 
piedmont  rivers  become  narrow,  rocky,  shallow,  and 


rapid.  Beyond  this  point,  it  is  difficult  for  boats  to 
travel  upstream. 

Urbanized  means  to  become  more  like  a  city. 
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The  Pisgah  culture: 
ancestor  of  the  Cherokees 

by  David  Moore 


The  southern  mountains 
were  home  to  native 
Americans  long  before 
Europeans  explored  the  New 
World  in  the  1 500s.  These  native 
Americans  practiced  a  way  of  life 
that  was  in  harmony  with  all  living 
things.  Their  lives  were  rich  with 
tradition  and  ritual.  But  they  did 
not  possess  a  written  language. 
Instead,  their  history  was  told  in 
stories  and  myths.  If  their  history 
was  told  and  not  written,  how  have 
we  learned  about  the  history  of 
these  prehistoric  people? 
Archaeologists  have  provided 
some  of  the  answers. 

Archaeological  investigations 
show  that  these  Indians  lived  in 
villages  scattered  along  the  river 
valleys  of  the  southern  Appala- 
chian Mountains.  They  had  settled 
there  for  at  least  500  years  before 
Europeans  arrived.  Archaeologists 
call  these  early  people  the  Pisgah 
culture.  They  were  the  ancestors 
of  the  Cherokee. 

Between  1 000  and  1 500,  these 
Cherokee  ancestors  lived  in 
palisaded  towns  and  villages. 
Most  of  their  villages  were  located 
in  what  are  now  Haywood  and 
Buncombe  counties.  Others  were 
located  throughout  the  mountains 
of  North  Carolina  and  eastern 
Tennessee. 
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The  Pisgah  people  were  both 
farmers  and  hunters.  They  used 
the  rich,  valley  soils  to  grow  their 
crops.  Corn  was  the  most  impor- 
tant plant  grown.  Boiled  corn  and 
ground  cornmeal  were  basic  to  the 
Pisgah  diet.  Beans  and  gourds 
were  also  grown.  Pisgah  people 
grew  tobacco,  which  they  smoked 
in  clay  or  stone  pipes.  They  also 
grew  sunflowers  and  other  plants. 
In  the  forest  they  gathered  hickory 
nuts,  walnuts,  acorns,  and  other 
nuts.  Other  wild  plants  served  as 
foods  and  medicines. 

Every  member  of  Pisgah  society 
helped  to  produce  food.  Women 
tended  the  farm  fields  and  gath- 


ered nuts  and  wild  plants.  Men 
hunted  animals.  Deer  provided 
most  of  the  meat  and  were  often 
hunted  by  lame  groups  in  the  fall. 

The  leaders  of  Pisgah  society 
were  priests  and  chiefs.  Priests 
performed  sacred  rituals  to 
ensure  the  well-being  of  the 
people  and  the  harmony  of  their 
world.  Many  everyday  activities 
like  farming,  hunting,  and  playing 
games  were  usually  accompanied 
by  rituals.  Chiefs  directed  political 
and  economic  activities  such  as 
trade  and  war. 

Earthen  mounds  were  con- 
structed at  some  large  Pisgah 
towns.  The  mounds  were  made 


of  dirt  and  were  four-sided  with 
flattops.  A  ramp  or  log  stairway 
led  to  the  council  houses  or 
temples  built  at  the  top.  Here  the 
chief  and  his  priests  carried  out 
important  ceremonies.  The  local 
chief  and  priests  were  more 
powerful  in  towns  with  mounds 
than  leaders  of  surrounding  towns. 

Archaeologists  have  carefully 
excavated  Pisgah  village  sites  like 
the  Warren  Wilson  site  in  Bun- 
combe County  and  the  Cane  River 
School  site  in  Yancey  County. 
These  sites  have  provided  archae- 
ologists with  much  information 
about  Pisgah  people.  Pisgah 
villages  ranged  in  size  from  one  to 


Archaeologists  found  pieces  of  this  pot  (Previous  page)  in  a  trash  pit  at  the  Cane  River  school  site.  They  rebuilt  it.  It  is  about  eleven-inches  tall,  and  it 
was  made  and  used  between  1200  and  1400.  How  many  years  ago  was  it  used?  Pisgahs  used  pots  like  this  for  cooking  or  for  food  storage.  How 
difficult  would  it  be  for  you  to  make  a  pot  like  this  ?  How  would  you  do  it?  What  would  it  be  like  to  cook  food  in  it  over  a  fire  ?  These  are  artifacts  (Above) 
from  the  Cane  River  School  Pisgah  site .  An  artifact  is  anything  made  and  used  by  people.  The  artifacts  on  the  top  row  are  gaming  disks  made  from 
broken  pots.  Gaming  disks  were  used  as  counters  in  games.  How  hard  do  you  think  it  would  be  to  make  these  disks  from  pieces  of  a  broken  pot?  How 
do  you  think  the  artifacts  on  the  bottom  row  were  used  by  the  Pisgah  people  ? 
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Archaeologists  often  find  plant  materials  and  animal  bones  when  they  excavate  a  Pisgah  village. 
What  do  these  things  tell  archaeologists  about  Pisgah  foodways  ? 


■HI 


more  than  five  acres.  The  vil- 
lages were  usually  surrounded  by 
a  protective  palisade.  Pisgah 
houses  were  square,  about  twenty 
feet  on  each  side,  with  grass-  or 
bark-covered  roofs.  House  walls 
were  made  much  like  the  pali- 
sade. Inside  the  house  a  central 
hearth  was  used  for  cooking. 
Smoke  from  the  cooking  fire 
escaped  through  a  hole  at  the  top 
of  the  roof. 


Definitions 


Pisgah  people  used  the  houses 
for  cooking,  storage,  and  sleeping. 
Other  activities  took  place  outside 
of  the  house.  Villagers  dug  large 
pits  in  the  ground  for  smoking 
deer  hides  or  roasting  meats.  To 
butcher  animals  for  food,  they 
used  stone  knives  and  scrapers. 
Bone  needles  and  awls  were 
used  to  sew  garments  from  the 
skins.  They  dug  other  pits  to  store 
cured  meats,  nuts,  and  other 
foods.  When  no  longer  needed, 


these  pits  were  filled  with  gar- 
bage. 

Women  made  pottery  for  cook- 
ing and  storing  foods  and  liquids. 
The  pots  were  decorated  with 
fancy  rims.  Their  surfaces  were 
marked  with  patterns  pressed 
onto  the  clay  with  carved  wooden 
paddles.  Some  of  the  pots 
were  nearly  two-feet  wide  and 
two-feet  tall. 

Village  life  also  included  death. 
Important  rituals  were  part  of 
burial.  The  dead  person  was 
usually  wrapped  in  a  flexed  or 
fetal  position.  Then  they  were 
buried  inside  or  just  outside  of 
their  house.  Some  were  buried 
with  shell  jewelry  or  other 
objects.  These  showed  how 
important  certain  people  were  in 
the  community. 

Sometime  during  the  1 500s,  the 
Pisgah  people  moved.  They  left 
the  central  mountain  region  for  the 
far  western  counties  of  North 
Carolina.  Archaeologists  are 
unsure  why  they  moved.  That  is 
one  question  archaeology  cannot 
yet  answer.  □ 


Tradition  is  beliefs,  opinions,  customs,  stories, 
etc.  Tradition  is  the  way  things  are  done, 
accepted  by  the  people  of  a  community.  Tradi- 
tion, knowledge,  and  behavior  in  all  parts  of  life 
combine  to  make  a  culture  for  a  group  of  people. 

A  ritual  is  a  ceremony,  like  a  school  graduation  or 
an  awards  presentation.  Sacred  rituals  are  holy 
or  religious  ceremonies,  such  as  church  services. 

Archaeologists  study  the  remains — artifacts,  plant 
materials,  graves,  pits,  animal  materials — of  past 
human  activities.  Their  work  is  called  archaeology. 
When  they  excavate  a  site,  they  carefully  remove 
layers  of  soil  and  photograph,  draw,  map,  and 
measure  everything  at  the  site. 


Archaeologists  use  Prehistoric  Period  to  refer  to 
people  who  lived  or  events  that  occurred  before  the 
use  of  a  written  record.  They  use  Historic  Period  to 
refer  to  events  that  occurred  after  the  use  of  a  written 
record.  In  the  southern  mountains,  the  Historic 
Period  is  generally  considered  to  begin  in  the  1 500s 
after  Spanish  explorers  met  Indians  and  wrote  about 
them. 

A  palisaded  village  has  a  palisade  around  it.  A 
palisade  is  fence  of  large,  strong  posts  surrounding 
a  village.  Pisgah  village  palisades  had  sticks  and 
branches  woven  between  the  posts  and  were 
packed  with  mud. 

An  awl  is  a  tool  used  to  punch  holes  in  leather. 
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The  Cherokees:  this  land  is  our  land! 

by  Duane  King 


Spanish  explorers  first  met 
the  Cherokee  Indians  in 
1540.  At  that  time,  the 
Cherokees  occupied  the  southern 
Appalachian  mountains.  Avery 
large  wilderness  separated  them 
from  their  neighbors.  That  land 
was  used  for  hunting  and  covered 
40,000  square  miles  in  parts  of 
what  are  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  West  Virginia,  Virginia, 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Georgia, 
and  Alabama.  But  their  homeland 
consisted  of  what  is  now  eastern 
Tennessee,  southwestern  North 
Carolina,  northwestern  South 
Carolina,  and  northern  Georgia. 
The  story  of  the  Cherokees  after 
they  met  Hernando  de  Soto's 
explorers  in  1 540  is  their  struggle 
to  keep  European  colonists  from 
taking  their  land. 


Contact  with  colonists, 
late  1600s 

After  1 540  there  was  no  recorded 
contact  between  Cherokee  and 
European  until  the  late  1 600s. 
By  then,  European  explorers  and 
traders  were  moving  in  the 
Cherokee  territory.  The  struggle 
for  land  began. 

In  1 684  the  Cherokees  made 
their  first  treaty  with  Europeans. 
Representatives  from  the  lower 
towns  of  Toxawa  and  Keowa 
signed  it  in  Charleston,  South 
Carolina.  In  1693  another 
delegation  from  the  lower  towns 
met  in  Charleston.  This  time  they 
asked  for  guns  to  use  in  their  wars 
against  the  Esaw,  Savannah,  and 
Congaree  Indians. 

Trading  and  treaties  with 
colonists,  early  1700s 

By  the  early  1 700s,  the  Chero- 
kees and  European  colonists 
developed  a  thriving  deerskin 
trade.  More  than  50,000  hides 
were  sold  through  Charleston 
annually.  In  exchange  for  deer- 
skins, the  Cherokees  received 
trade  goods — guns,  ammunition, 
knives,  axes,  garden  tools, 
beads,  clothing,  and  rum.  Of 
the  trade  goods,  guns  were  the 
most  important.  With  the  guns, 
the  Cherokees  could  better 
defend  their  hunting  grounds 
and  settlements  from  their 
Indian  neighbors. 

The  Cherokees  got  their  guns 
and  became  more  powerful.  They 


fought  wars  against  their  Indian 
neighbors.  They  forced  the 
Tuscarora  from  North  Carolina  and 
the  Yuchi  and  the  Shawnee  from 
Tennessee.1  During  this  period, 
the  Cherokees  spoke  of  war  as 
their  "beloved  profession."  For  the 
Cherokee,  war  was  very  important. 
Traditionally,  young  men  gained 
status  in  Cherokee  society  during 
war.  They  had  to  show  courage 
and  valor  in  warfare. 

Sir  Francis  Nicholson,  the 
English  royal  governor  of  South 
Carolina,  tried  to  simplify  relations 
between  colonists  and  Cherokees. 
He  created  the  title  "Emperor  of 
the  Cherokee  Nation."  Thirty- 
seven  Cherokee  chiefs  met  with 
Nicholson  at  Charleston  in  1 721 . 
They  agreed  to  accept  the  radical 
idea  of  a  leader  for  all  the 
Cherokees.  They  also  agreed  to 
give  away  some  of  their  land  in 
South  Carolina  to  European 
colonists.  This  was  the  first  time — 
but  it  would  not  be  the  last — the 
Cherokees  would  give  up  land 
to  whites. 

Competing  groups  in  the 
Cherokee,  early  to  mid-1 700s 

In  1 725  Colonel  George  Chicken 
visited  the  Cherokee  town  of 
Tunnissee.  It  was  the  home — or 
capital — of  the  Cherokee  emperor. 
On  April  3, 1 730,  Sir  Alexander 
Cuming  arranged  for  the  election 
of  a  new  emperor.  His  name  was 
Moytoy,  from  Great  Tellico. 


1  Note:  North  Carolina  was  an  English  royal  colony  from  1 729  until  1 776.  It  consisted  of  present-day  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee.  In  1 796  Tennessee 
became  a  state. 
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Moytoy  was  killed  in  battle  in 
1741.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Tellico-Hiwassee  coalition.  His 
supporters  wanted  another 
member  of  their  Tellico-Hiwassee 
group  to  be  emperor.  They  did 
not  want  to  give  up  their  political 
power  and  prestige.  The  Tellico 
council  was  able  to  get  the 
British  to  make  Ammonscossitee 
the  new  emperor.  He  was  the 
son  of  Moytoy. 

In  1 751  the  colony  of  South 
Carolina  placed  an  embargo  on 
Cherokee  trade  goods.  There  had 
been  problems  between  the 
Cherokees  and  traders,  and  the 
Cherokee  were  fighting  with  the 
Creek  Indians.  In  1752  Emperor 
Ammonscossitee  traveled  to 
Virginia  to  find  another  source  of 
trade  goods.  He  was 
unsuccessful.  But  false  rumors 
started  before  he  returned.  The 
rumors  were  that  he  had  sold  the 
northern  hunting  grounds. 
Ammonscossitee  lost  the  support 
of  his  own  council. 


Throughout  this  period,  the 
Chota  council  competed  with  the 
Tellico-Hiwassee  coalition.  Its 
members  wanted  to  be  the  leaders 
of  the  Cherokees.  Cherokees 
argued  more  and  more  as  the 
Tellico-Hiwassee  coalition  grew 
weaker.  The  coalition  could  not 
lead  the  Cherokee.  So,  the 
governor  of  South  Carolina  turned 
to  the  Chota  council  for  leaders. 
In  1753  South  Carolina's  royal 
governor  named  the  Chota  chief 
as  emperor. 

Settlers  called  the  new  emperor 
Old  Hop.  He  served  until  his  death 
in  1760.  He  was  powerful  because 
he  had  strong  supporters  on  his 
council.  They  included 
Attakullakulla,  the  best-known 
Cherokee  diplomat  in  the  1 700s; 
Oconastota,  a  warrior  and  head 
of  the  military  organization; 
Ostenaco,  a  former  member  of  the 
Tellico-Hiwassee  coalition;  Long 
Jack,  from  Fanasi;  and  Cheulah, 
from  Settico. 


Fighting  during  the  French 
and  Indian  War,  1756-1761 

The  French  and  Indian  War  began 
in  1 756.  The  Cherokees  had 
signed  a  treaty  with  the  British 
in  1730.  Under  that  treaty  the 
Cherokees  would  support  the 
British.  The  British  colonies  called 
on  the  Cherokees  to  fight  the 
French  and  their  Indian  allies. 
The  Cherokees  did  not  want  to 
send  warriors  to  the  Virginia 
frontier  because  their  homes 
would  be  unprotected.  They  would 
send  warriors  if  the  British 
protected  their  vulnerable 
settlements.  The  Chota  council 
urged  the  Virginia  and  South 
Carolina  colonies  to  build  forts  in 
the  overhill  country  in  Tennessee. 
The  colonies  agreed.  The  Virginia 
fort  was  built  across  the 
Tennessee  River  from  Chota. 
South  Carolina's  Fort  Loudoun 
was  built  upstream  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Tellico  River.  The 
Cherokees  sent  several  hundred 


w 


warriors  to  fight.  The  Cherokees 
served  with  valor,  and  a  number 
were  killed  in  battle. 

But  everything  did  not  go  well. 
The  warriors  were  away  from 
home  for  a  long  time.  They  had 
fought  but  had  not  received 
payment  promised  by  the  British. 
Some  returning  Cherokee 
veterans  were  killed  by  Virginia 
frontiersmen.  The  Cherokees  felt 
betrayed  and  were  angry.  They 
retaliated — got  even — by  attacking 
settlers  in  North  Carolina  and 
South  Carolina.  They  attacked 
as  far  east  as  Fort  Dobbs  near 
Statesville  in  present-day  Iredell 
County.  And  they  attacked 
present-day  Forsyth  and 
Stokes  counties. 

The  British  sent  an  army  against 
the  Cherokees.  In  June,  1760, 
Colonel  Archibald  Montgomery 
destroyed  the  lower  towns  in 
South  Carolina.  Two  months  later 
the  Cherokees  surrounded  Fort 


Loudoun.  The  people  in  the  fort 
were  forced  to  surrender.  About 
two  dozen  soldiers  were  killed.  In 
1761  Lieutenant  Colonel  James 
Grant  and  2,800  soldiers  burned 
the  fifteen  middle  towns  in  North 
Carolina.  After  this  fighting  ended, 
an  uneasy  truce  lasted  for  more 
than  ten  years. 

Fighting  again,  1776-1794 

In  1 776  Cherokee  war  parties 
attacked  white  settlements  in 
upper  east  Tennessee.  The 
Cherokees  were  fighting  on  the 
side  of  the  British.  Abram  and  his 
warriors  attacked  Fort  Caswell  on 
the  Watauga  River,  near  present- 
day  Elizabethton.  The  Raven  of 
Chota  led  warriors  against  the 
isolated  farms  in  the  Carter's 
Valley  area,  and  Dragging  Canoe 
attacked  the  Holston  River  settlers 
near  present-day  Kingsport.  But  in 
the  fall  of  1 776,  Virginia  frontiers- 
men destroyed  most  of  the  Chero- 


kee settlements  on  the  Little  Ten- 
nessee River.  They  burned  the 
towns  of  Mialaquo  and  Tuskeegee. 

Because  of  the  fighting, 
Dragging  Canoe  wanted  to 
abandon  the  towns  along  the  Little 
Tennessee  River.  He  wanted  to 
start  new  towns  on  the  Hiwassee 
River,  farther  from  whites.  The 
older  Cherokee  chiefs  did  not  want 
to  be  part  of  the  fight.  They  hoped 
to  remain  neutral  during  the 
American  Revolution  (1776- 
1781).  The  chiefs  wanted  to 
rebuild  the  towns  on  the  Little 
Tennessee.  They  did  so  without 
Dragging  Canoe.  He  and  his 
followers  of  600-700  families 
started  new  settlements  along 
Chickamauga  Creek  near 
Chattanooga,  Tennessee. 

In  1780  and  1 781 ,  frontiers- 
men burned  the  towns  along  the 
Little  Tennessee.  They  were 
retaliating  for  raids  by  Dragging 
Canoe's  warriors. 
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By  1 784  Chota  had  only  thirty 
houses.  But  it  was  still  one  of  the 
largest  towns  in  the  Little 
Tennessee  River  Valley.  In  June, 
1 788,  Chief  Old  Tassel,  Old  Abram 
from  Chilhowie  village,  and  his  son 
were  killed  at  Chilhowie.  The 
Cherokee  capital  was  moved  from 
Chota  to  Oostanauli,  Georgia. 
Cherokees  continued  to  leave  the 
Little  Tennessee  River  Valley. 

Losing  more  land  to  white 
settlers,  1794-early  1880s 

Cherokees  and  whites  stopped 


fighting  in  1794.  Cherokees  had 
hoped  to  protect  their  land  against 
white  settlers.  But  they  could  not. 
More  white  settlers  crossed  the 
mountains  and  moved  into 
Cherokee  territory.  Many 
Cherokees  moved  south  and  west 
into  Georgia  and  Alabama.  By 
1 799  only  five  houses  remained 
at  Chota.  Most  of  the  fields  were 
overgrown  in  the  towns  on  the 
Little  Tennessee  River.  In  1819 
the  land  on  which  these  towns 
were  located  was  given  to 
the  whites. 


The  "Trail  of  Tears," 
1838-1839 

White  pressure  for  Cherokee  land 
increased.  In  1835  a  small  group 
of  Cherokees  signed  away  the  last 
Cherokee  land  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  From  1838  to 
1839,  most  of  the  Cherokee 
people  were  forcefully  removed 
from  their  land.  They  were  taken 
to  the  Indian  Territory,  now  the 
state  of  Oklahoma. 

The  United  States  government 
tried  to  remove  all  Cherokees.  But 
more  than  1 ,000  managed  to  stay 
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in  the  east.  Most  of  these  were  in 
North  Carolina.  The  rugged 
mountains  and  friendly  whites 
provided  a  safe  haven  for  many 
Cherokees  who  did  not  wish  to 
leave  their  homes. 


Today,  more  than  9,500 
descendants  of  those  Cherokees 
still  live  in  North  Carolina.  Most 
reside  on  the  Qualla  Boundary — 
comprised  of  56,000  acres  of  land 
in  five  western  counties.  No  one 


can  take  that  land  from  them  now. 
The  land  was  placed  in  federal 
trust  in  1 924  to  ensure  that  this 
tiny  fraction  of  their  once  vast 
territory  will  always  remain  in 
Cherokee  possession.  □ 


Definitions 

A  treaty  is  a  formal,  written  agreement.  It  is 
approved  and  signed  by  the  representatives  of 
groups  of  people. 

At  the  time  of  European  contact,  the  Cherokees 
spoke  three  dialects.  A  dialect  is  a  form  of  speech 
spoken  in  a  certain  area  by  a  certain  group  of 
people.  People  in  each  of  the  three  major 
geographical  divisions  of  Cherokee  settlements 
spoke  a  different  dialect.  The  lower  dialect — Elati — 
was  spoken  in  the  lower  settlements  along  the 
Keowa,  Tugaloo,  and  the  Savannah  rivers  in  what 
are  now  northwestern  South  Carolina  and 
northeastern  Georgia.  The  middle  dialect — 
Kituhwa — was  spoken  in  the  middle  settlements  on 
the  Oconaluftee,  Tuckaseegee,  Nantahala,  and 
Little  Tennessee  rivers  in  western  North  Carolina. 


The  western  or  overhill  dialect — Otali — was  spoken 
in  western  or  overhill  towns  of  what  is  modern-day 
east  Tennessee  and  in  the  towns  along  the  Hiwassee 
and  Cheowa  rivers  in  North  Carolina. 

A  coalition  is  a  union,  combination,  or  alliance  of 
people  for  a  special  purpose,  usually  for  politics  or 
war.  A  council  is  a  group  of  people  elected  or 
appointed  to  make  laws  or  to  rule  or  manage  a  town. 

A  government  can  slow  down  or  stop  trade  of  another 
nation  or  group  of  people  by  embargo.  It  stops 
trading  with  that  group  of  people  or  prevents  others 
from  buying  or  from  selling  goods  to  them. 
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Mountain  folklife:  a  blend 


by  Joan  Moser 


All  cultures,  at  all  times,  in  all 
parts  of  our  world  maintain 
vital,  living  traditions. 
These  traditions  are  passed  on  to 
future  generations  by  word  of 
mouth.  These  word-of-mouth,  or 
oral,  traditions  are  called  folklore. 
Folklore  requires  a  spoken 
language.  Older  generations  use 
that  language  to  tell  the  next  ones 
these  important  traditions.  When 
traditions  are  combined  and 
passed  by  this  spoken  language  to 
future  generations,  they  are 
continuing  folklife. 

Do  the  people  in  the  North 
Carolina  mountains  have 
folklife  and  folklore? 

Yes.  A  distinct  folklife  has  devel- 
oped in  western  North  Carolina. 
This  folklife  blends  the  traditions  of 
native  American,  European,  and 
African  cultures.  Mountain  folklore 
is  many  things.  It  is  stories,  songs 
and  dances,  humorous  anecdotes, 
riddles,  and  other  things  passed  by 
word  of  mouth.  Craftmaking  is  part 
of  folklife.  Crafts  might  be  necessi- 
ties such  as  quilts,  woven  cover- 
lets, baskets,  pottery,  and  log 
buildings.  Folklife  in  the  North 
Carolina  mountains  also  includes 
traditional  foodways.  Foodways 
are  recipes  for  preparing  and 
cooking  food  and  drink,  types  of 
foods  eaten,  and  tools  and  utensils 
used  to  cook  or  serve  food. 


Earliest  folklife  was 
native  American 

Mountain  folklife  began  with  the 
earliest  cultures — the  native 
Americans.  They  may  have  lived 
here  as  early  as  1 0,000  years  ago. 
No  oral  folklore  traditions  survive 
to  tell  us  about  them.  But  many 
stone  artifacts  such  as  spears, 
axes,  scrapers,  and  celts  remain. 
Those  objects  tell  us  what  oral 
traditions  cannot. 

Archaeologists  have  uncovered 
evidence  of  early  mountain  folklife. 


This  was  the  folklife  of  the  Pisgah 
culture,  and  it  was  alive  as  early  as 
1 ,000  years  ago.  IntheSwan- 
nanoa  River  valley,  just  east  of 
Asheville  in  Buncombe  County, 
archaeologists  have  discovered 
the  remains  of  a  Pisgah  village. 

No  spoken  language  remains  of 
these  early  mountaineers.  But 
many  details  of  their  lives  do. 
There  are  graves  in  which  they 
buried  their  dead  with  ceremonial 
objects,  such  as  pottery  and  neck- 
laces made  of  animal  teeth  and 
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Cherokees  relied  on 
plants  for  some  foods. 
One  wild  food 
resource  was  the 
"Indian  turnip. "  It  is 
also  known  as  the 
"jack  in  the  pulpit" 
(Arisaema  triphyllum). 
The  bulblike  roots  of 
the  plants  were  baked 
to  reduce  the  spicy 
taste  and  were  eaten 
like  onions. 
Cherokees  also  relied 
on  plants  for 
medicine.  They 
taught  European 
settlers  what  they 
knew. 


sea  shells.  The  method  of  burial 
suggests  a  traditional  folk  belief 
in  a  life  after  death.  In  addition, 
archaeologists  have  found  many 
stone  artifacts.  The  artifacts 
include  grinding  stones  for  corn 
and  arrow  points  and  spearheads 
for  hunting.  These  artifacts  tell 
how  these  people  gathered  food 
and  how  they  prepared  it. 

Archaeologists  have  found 
evidence  of  houses.  Soil  samples 
tell  archaeologists  about  the 
housesthey  lived  in.  The  Pisgah 
people  had  a  tradition  of  building 
houses  using  upright,  wooden 
poles.  The  patterns  of  the  house 
posts  remain  in  the  ground.  They 
also  know  that  Pisgahs  placed 
hearths  inside  for  heating 
and  cooking. 

Archaeologists  also  know  more 
about  their  foodways  by  their 
garbage.  Near  their  houses,  they 
placed  piles  of  trash  in  pits — 
discarded  animal  bones,  seeds, 
and  other  plant  materials.  These 
piles  tell  us  what  they  ate.  [See 
David  Moore's  article  on  the 
Pisgah  culture  in  this  issue. — Ed.] 

Cherokees  shared  their 
folklife:  food  and  medicine 

The  Cherokee  Indians  developed 
a  distinctive  culture  like  the  Pis- 
gahs. We  have  much  more 
evidence  of  their  folklife  because 
their  descendants  continue  to 
live  in  western  North  Carolina. 
Many  live  within  the  Qualla 
Boundary  in  Swain,  Haywood, 
and  Jackson  counties. 

Cherokee  folklife  contributed 
to  the  survival  of  the  early  Euro- 
pean settlers  in  the  1700s.  Pio- 
neers traveled  to  America  from 
Great  Britain  and  the  European 
continent.  All  of  these  early 
European  colonists  depended 
heavily  on  the  Cherokees.  The 
native  Americans  introduced  them 
to  corn,  beans,  and  squash. 
They  also  showed  them  how  to 


hunt  and  to  preserve  food.  The 
Cherokees  taught  the  settlers 
how  to  gather,  dry,  and  store  wild 
fruits,  roots,  nuts,  and  herbs  for 
use  during  the  cold  winters. 

Cherokees  not  only  passed 
on  folklore  about  food  but  also 
about  medicine.  Europeans  and 
Cherokees  in  the  1 700s  had  one 
thing  in  common:  they  both  de- 
pended on  plants  for  medicine. 
The  colonists  came  to  the  New 
World  assuming  that  there  would 
be  plants  for  medicine.  So  they 
had  to  rely  on  the  native  Ameri- 
cans to  tell  them  which  plants 
provided  medicine. 

European  settlers 
brought  their  folklife 

European  settlers  brought  their 
own  folklife  and  folklore  with 
them  to  America.  They  brought 
their  crafts  and  knowledge  of 
how  to  make  them  and  tools  and 
knowledge  of  how  to  use  them. 


From  Great  Britain,  the  Scotch- 
Irish  brought  looms,  weaving, 
and  needlework  traditions.  The 
French  Huguenots  weaved  and 
developed  a  sturdy  cloth  known 
as  linsey-woolsey. 

The  Germans  brought  tools, 
such  as  the  broad  axe,  froe,  draw 
knife,  and  shave  horse.  They 
introduced  these  to  other  settlers 
for  the  building  of  log  cabins  and 
barns.  In  Britain  many  of  the  major 
forests  had  already  been  cut  down 
for  buildings  and  firewood.  So 
the  Scotch-Irish,  Welsh,  and 
English  who  came  from  there  to 
the  North  Carolina  mountains  were 
not  used  to  building  with  wood. 
They  were  used  to  building  with 
stone.  But  the  Germans  had 
learned  to  conserve  their  forests 
and  brought  along  techniques  for 
building  with  wood. 

The  Appalachian  stories,  songs, 
and  dances  that  are  part  of  today's 
mountain  heritage  were  brought  by 
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these  European  groups.  These 
stories  include  hero  tales  from 
Europe.  And  many  of  the  longer 
narrative  songs  called  "ballads" 
also  came  from  Europe.  But 
European  settlers  changed  folk- 
lore to  reflect  their  new  environ- 
ment. For  example,  what  should 


have  been  a  European  king's 
palace  in  "Jack  Tales"  was 
changed  to  a  frontiersman's  large, 
log  cabin. 

Dance  music  reflects  other 
cultures  as  well.  Mountaineers 
continue  to  play  old  bagpipe  tunes 
like  "Bonaparte's  Retreat"  on 


fiddles.  German  dance  music 
tradition  is  preserved  in  tunes  such 
as  "Buffalo  Gals."  The  Germans 
also  brought  a  stringed  instrument 
that  was  held  on  the  lap.  It  was 
played  with  the  fingers  and  a 
goose  feather.  Today  that  instru- 
ment is  known  as  the  Appalachian 


Ginseng:  the  marvelous 
little  magician 


When  the  earliest  European 
settlers  moved  into  the  mountains, 
Cherokees  knew  the  uses  of 
almost  400  different  plants,  trees, 
and  shrubs.  European  botanists 
and  explorers  Andre  Michaux  and 
William  Bartram  visited  native 
American  villages  throughout  the 
southeast.  They  collected  plant 


specimens  for  the  private  gardens 
of  European  kings  and  wealthy 
private  citizens  in  such  cities  as 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  and 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

The  most  famous  plant  col- 
lected was  ginseng  (Panax  quin- 
quefolium).  This  plant  had  been 
used  in  China  as  a  cure-all  for 
over  five  thousand  years.  During 
the  1 700s,  it  was  an  important 
agricultural  product  shipped  from 
the  American  colonies. 

And  today  the  root  of  this  plant 
is  still  prized.  Mountain  families 
gather  it  for  use  in  folk  medicine. 
Sometimes  it  is  sliced  and 


chewed.  Traditional  recipes  are 
still  followed  for  ginseng  teas. 
The  root  is  also  ground  into  a 
powder  for  soup  seasoning. 
Mountaineers  also  gather  it  to 
export  to  Asian  countries,  espe- 
cially to  China.  It  sells  for  as  much 
as  $200  per  pound  during  the  fall 
foraging  season. 

In  mountain  and  Asian  folklore, 
the  ginseng  root  has  amazing 
properties.  It  is  supposed  to 
improve  the  memory,  stimulate 
the  nervous  system,  and  lengthen 
life.  The  Cherokees  who  discov- 
ered it  first  called  it  the  "most 
marvelous  little  magician."  □ 


off'"* 
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Mountain  folklife  is  a  blend  of  many  cultures.  Early  settlers  played  Scotch-Irish  music  on  a  musical  instrument  of  German  origins,  the  dulcimer.  Some 
still  play  the  dulcimer  today  (Left).  Today's  mountain  string-band  music  relies  on  two  musical  instruments  with  African  folklife  origins,  the  guitar  and  the 
banjo  (Left  and  right). 


dulcimer.  Scotch- Irish  dance 
tunes  are  also  played  on  it. 

African  Americans 
brought  their  folklife 

Besides  the  native  Americans 
and  the  European  immigrants, 
African  Americans  added  to 
folklife  traditions  in  the  moun- 
tains. Only  a  few  mountaineers 


owned  slaves,  for  many  people  in 
the  mountains  opposed  slavery. 
But  following  the  Civil  War  (1 861- 
1 865),  many  African  Americans 
came  to  the  mountains  in  search 
of  work.  They  brought  the  banjos 
and  guitars  that  are  so  important  in 
mountain  string-band  music  today. 
And  they  added  many  new  steps 
to  traditional  clog  dances  as  well. 


Mountain  folklife  is  a  blend 

North  Carolina  mountain  culture 
today  reflects  the  blending  to- 
gether of  native  American,  Euro- 
pean, and  African-American  folk 
traditions.  They  have  changed 
through  time  and  will  continue  to 
do  so  as  new  immigrants  join  from 
other  states  and  other  countries 
bringing  their  own  folklife.  □ 


Definitions 

Artifacts  are  objects  made  or  used  by  humans.  Celts  are  ground  and  polished  stone  axes. 

They  are  used  in  some  human  activity.  A  cure.a||  js  a  medjcjne  thgt  js  sypposed  tQ  hea,  a|| 

Scrapers  are  made  of  stone  and  are  used  to  scrape  diseases, 
animal  hides. 
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Folklife  by  hand:  handmade  is  best  made 


by  Bob  Conway 


Crafts  are  a  part  of  western 
North  Carolina's  folklife. 
What  are  crafts?  They  are 
objects  made  by  hand,  household 
items  that  were  once  used  in 
everyday  life.  They  include 
baskets,  pottery,  quilts,  and  woven 
rugs.  Handmade  crafts  were 
usually  made  out  of  natural 
materials  such  as  wood,  stone, 
metal,  or  cloth. 

The  first  mountain  crafts  were 
made  by  native  Americans.  We 
know  the  most  about  crafts  made 
by  the  Cherokees.  In  the  1700s, 
European  settlers  moved  into  the 
area.  The  pioneers  brought  with 
them  their  skills  for  making  useful 
things.  They  needed  them  in  the 
new  land.  When  the  pioneers  met 
the  Cherokees,  both  learned  new 
skills  and  borrowed  new  kinds  of 
tools  and  objects  from  each  other. 
They  also  learned  each  others' 
ways  for  making  crafts. 

From  the  colonial  days  until  the 
early  1900s,  mountain  people 
made  things  for  their  own  use — or 
for  someone  else  in  the  commu- 
nity. But  change  came  with  roads. 
People  visited  the  area  and 
wanted  to  buy  crafts,  but  many 
mountain  people  were  giving  up 
making  crafts  because  they  could 
buy  the  same  things  at  nearby 
stores.  When  better  highways 
were  built,  craftmaking  was  re- 
vived for  the  tourist  trade.  As 
tourists  flocked  to  the  Great 
Smoky  Mountains  National  Park 
and  drove  down  the  Blue  Ridge 


Mountain  crafts  are  traditional  objects  made  by  hand  for  use  in  the  house.  Pottery  was  used  to 
prepare  or  store  food  in  the  late  1800s  and  early  1900s.  Coverlets  were  woven  on  looms  and  used 
on  beds  for  warmth. 
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In  the  1 900s  new  national  parks  and  forests  and  new  highways  attracted  tourists  who  wanted  to  buy  crafts.  Tourists  are  still  attracted  by  crafts  at  places 
like  the  Southern  Highland  Handicraft  Guild  in  Asheville. 


Parkway,  they  brought  money  to 
buy  crafts.  They  visited  the  Chero- 
kee Indian  reservation  and  bought 
baskets,  pottery,  woodcarving, 
weaving,  and  beadwork  crafts. 

Today  on  the  Qualla  Boundary, 
Cherokee  wood  carvers  like 
Goingback  Chiltoskey,  Amanda 
Crowe,  Virgil  Ledford,  and  John 
Julius  Wilnoty  and  basketmakers 
like  Eva  Wolfe  and  Rowena 
Bradley  have  become  nationally 
famous.  Visitors  to  the  town  of 
Cherokee  can  see  a  variety  of 
working  craftspeople  at  Oco- 
naluftee  Indian  Village.  Craft 
exhibits  are  featured  also  at  the 
Cherokee  Heritage  Center,  Qualla 
Arts  and  Crafts  Gallery,  and 
Museum  of  the  Cherokee  Indian. 

Some  mountaineers  choose  to 
live  in  rural  areas  instead  of  towns 
and  cities.  They  make  their  living 
creating  crafts.  And  besides 
farming,  some  mountain  people 
have  no  interest  in  any  other  work 
than  handcrafts.  They  do  not 


want  to  work  in  offices,  stores,  or 
factories.  For  those  who  cannot 
leave  their  houses,  such  as  the 
elderly  or  the  handicapped,  hand- 
crafts provide  an  income. 

Among  mountaineers,  dulcimer- 
maker  Edd  Presnell,  folk-toy 
maker  Willard  Watson,  and 
blacksmith  Bea  Hensley  are  well 
known.  Craft  collectors  and 
tourists  seek  them  out. 

Mary  M.  Cornwell  of  Lake 
Junaluska  in  Haywood  County 
has  been  a  leader  in  mountain 
handcrafts.  In  1951 ,  with  only 
fourteen  craftspeople,  she 
founded  the  Village  of  Yesteryear. 
It  was  first  located  in  a  small, 
wooden  building  at  the  North 
Carolina  State  Fair  in  Raleigh. 
Now,  thirty-nine  years  later, 
Cornwell  still  goes  to  Raleigh 
each  October  for  the  State  Fair. 
An  average  of  1 00  craftspeople 
work  in  a  large,  modern  pavilion 
that  has  become  one  of  the  fair's 
leading  attractions. 


■HHHHHSHHHHBH 

Traditional  mountain  crafts  are 
still  being  made,  but  they  are  less 
common.  Modern,  artistic  crafts 
have  become  popular.  Some  are 
based  on  the  pioneer  crafts,  but 
many  are  not.  They  are  made  by 
people  who  have  moved  into  the 
region.  They  sometimes  have 
college  degrees,  usually  in  art,  and 
are  well  trained.  Sometimes  they 
receive  training  at  one  of  two  craft 
schools  in  the  mountains:  the 
John  C.  Campbell  Folk  School  in 
Cherokee  County  near  Murphy, 
and  Penland  School  in  Mitchell 
County  near  Spruce  Pine.  The 
Campbell  Folk  School  is  the  home 
of  the  famous  Brasstown  Carvers. 
It  also  teaches  wrought-iron 
making  to  would-be  blacksmiths. 

Although  traditional  crafts  have 
survived  for  two  centuries,  their 
future  is  not  bright.  Someone 
recently  observed,  "We  are  now 
living  in  the  last  decade  of 
mountain  crafts."  ~i 
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Tourism:  on  the  road! 


by  Hugh  M.  Morton 


When  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's 
colonists  came  to  North 
Carolina  in  1 585,  no  one 
on  board  his  tiny  ships  was  a 
tourist.  All  on  board  came  to  settle 
this  corner  of  the  New  World. 
Those  were  rugged  times.  The 
colonists  struggled  for  food, 
shelter,  and  life  itself.  No  one  had 
much  time  or  thought  about 
traveling  for  enjoyment. 

In  the  1600s  and  1700s, 
European  explorers  and  settlers 
traveled  in  the  New  World.  But 
they  were  exploring,  looking  for 
spices,  gold,  new  travel  routes,  or 
a  place  to  live.  Some  recorded 
and  published  what  they  saw. 

Early  tourism  for  health, 
then  recreation 

In  the  early  1800s,  people  began 
traveling  to  escape  sickness  or  to 
get  well.  Many  wealthy  residents 
of  the  coastal  areas  of  the 
Carolinas  and  Georgia  visited  the 
mountains  to  escape  coastal  heat, 
humidity,  and  ticks  and  mosqui- 
toes, which  spread  malaria  and 
other  fevers.  Some  men  built 
summer  homes  in  the  mountains 
for  their  families  and  stayed  in  the 
coastal  areas  to  work. 

Those  who  traveled  to  get  well 
visited  mineral  springs  to  drink  the 
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water  or  bathe  in  it.  Many  visited 
resorts  like  Hot  Springs  in  Madison 
County.  The  water  from  the 
springs  was  supposed  to  heal 
sicknesses  and  ailments.  Once 
named  Warm  Springs,  Hot  Springs 
claimed  to  have  been  a  health 
resort  since  1779. 

By  the  late  1 800s,  the  resort 
had  grown  larger.  Thousands 
of  tourists  traveled  there  follow- 
ing the  construction  of  the  magnifi- 
cent Mountain  Park  Hotel  in  the 
1 890s.  The  hotel  was  described 
as  a  rambling  structure.  It  had  a 
large  lobby,  spacious  parlors, 
and  one  fourth  of  a  mile  of  veran- 
das— porches.  It  also  included 
luxuries  and  modern  conve- 
niences such  as  elevators,  steam 
heat,  toilets,  fireplaces,  an  orches- 
tra, a  music  hall,  billiard  parlors, 
and  bowling  alleys.  It  also  offered 
a  golf  course,  tennis  courts,  and 
horseback  riding.  With  such 
luxuries  and  conveniences, 
many  soon  came  to  enjoy  only 
the  pleasures  that  the  health 
resort  offered. 

Expansion:  railroads  + 
promotion  =  tourists 

During  the  1 890s,  tourism  ex- 
panded in  the  North  Carolina 
mountains.  Other  resorts  were 


built.  They  offered  the  same 
luxuries  and  modem  conven- 
iences, except  they  lacked  mineral 
water  springs.  Northeast  of  Hot 
Springs,  Blowing  Rock  in  Watauga 
and  Caldwell  counties,  and  Linville 
in  Avery  County,  are  examples  of 
two  fine  resorts  that  developed. 

In  1889,  my  grandfather,  Hugh 
MacRae,  formed  the  Linville 
Improvement  Company  to  begin 
the  Linville  Resort.  In  1891  and 
1892,  he  linked  Linville  with 
Blowing  Rock.  He  constructed  a 
stagecoach  route  called  the 
Yonahlossee  Road  (now  U.S. 
Highway  221).  Eseeola  Inn  was 
completed  in  Linville  in  1892. 
Mayview  Manor  and  Green  Park 
Hotel  were  built  in  Blowing  Rock 
for  tourists. 

One  reason  these  resorts 
expanded  was  the  growth  of  the 
railroads  in  the  mountains.  For 
example,  Asheville,  in  Buncombe 
County,  is  the  present-day  tourism 
capital  of  the  North  Carolina 
mountains.  But  it  did  not  earn  that 
honor  until  the  railroad  came  to 
town  in  the  1 880s.  The  Western 
North  Carolina  Railroad  was  the 
major  line  leading  to  Asheville.  It 
made  Asheville  the  transportation 
hub  in  the  western  part  of  the 
state.  Railroads  were  the  key 


Tourists  have  long 
been  attracted  to 
western  North 
Carolina.  The  first 
tourists  visited  springs 
to  drink  and  bathe  in 
warm,  mineral  waters 
at  places  like  Hot 
Springs.  They  later 
came  just  for  the 
luxuries  and  activities 
offered  by  hotels,  such 
as  the  Mountain  Park 
Hotel,  located  at  Hot 
Springs. 


to  all  transportation  in  that  day, 
both  for  cargo  and  passengers. 
Railroad  connections  were  essen- 
tial to  tourism. 

When  the  Western  North  Caro- 
lina Railroad  reached  Asheville  in 
1 880,  "Judge"  Edward  Aston  was 
the  loyal  and  enthusiastic  mayor. 
He  wanted  to  attract  people  to  the 
2,61 0-person  community.  So  he 
sent  thousands  of  advertising 
mailers  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Europe.  The  circulars 
boasted  that  Asheville  was  a  resort 
for  those  who  suffered  from  tuber- 
culosis. The  health  resort  idea 
caught  on.  Asheville  successfully 
attracted  people  to  the  area. 

Hotels  were  essential  for 
lodging  the  many  visitors.  The 
Swannanoa  Hotel  and  the  Eagle 
Hotel  were  the  best  known  hotels 
in  Asheville  in  1880.  Others  were 
built.  They  included  the  Battery 
Park,  Kennilworth  Inn,  the  Langren 
Hotel,  and  the  Grove  Park  Inn. 
These  fine  hotels  gave  Asheville 
the  reputation  of  having  more  and 
better  hotels  than  any  city  of  the 
same  size  in  the  United  States. 

After  World  War  II: 
planes  and  automobiles 

Rail  transportation  had  been 
important  to  western  North 


Carolina  tourism  from  the  1 880s 
into  the  1940s.  By  the  end  of 
World  War  II  (1941-1945),  fewer 
tourists  came  by  train.  More  and 
more  came  by  cars  or  airplanes. 
Some  tourists  had  been  visiting 
the  area  by  car  after  Great  Smoky 
Mountains  National  Park  was 
opened  in  1 934  and  sections  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  Parkway  were  opened 
around  1940.  Both  had  attracted 
many  millions  of  visitors.  Yet 
many  more  of  the  area's  visitors 
traveled  to  the  area  on  major 
United  States  highways.  Now 
most  reach  the  area  by  the 
interstate  highways. 

Asheville  Regional  Airport  is  the 
only  airport  in  the  North  Carolina 
mountains  offering  major  airline 
service.  But  air  terminals  are 
located  on  either  side  of  the 
mountains  in  Knoxville,  Tennes- 
see; Greenville-Spartanburg, 
South  Carolina;  Charlotte;  and 
Atlanta,  Georgia.  Many  people  fly 
into  these  airports,  rent  a  car,  and 
drive  to  the  mountains. 

When  World  Warll  ended, 
tourism  once  again  expanded  in 
the  North  Carolina  mountains  and 
the  whole  state.  North  Carolina 
state  government  began  an 
effective  tourism  promotion 
agency.  State  government  offi- 


cials and  the  public  began  to 
realize  that  tourism  industries 
could  supply  needed  employment 
and  taxes  in  the  mountain  coun- 
ties. Some  counties  and  towns 
added  room  occupancy  taxes. 
This  tax  increased  their  tourism 
promotion  funds  so  that  they  could 
attract  more  tourists. 

During  this  period  of  expansion, 
tourists  have  found  new  reasons  to 
visit  the  mountains  during  the 
warm  months.  Historical  dramas 
Unto  These  Hills,  in  Cherokee  in 
Swain  and  Jackson  counties,  and 
Horn  In  The  West,  in  Boone  in 
Watauga  County,  have  become 
important  cultural  contributions  to 
tourism.  New  attractions  like 
Tweetsie  Railroad,  Ghost  Town, 
and  Grandfather  Mountain  have 
added  other  activities  for  young 
and  old  alike.  More  than  a  dozen 
new  golf  resorts  have  opened.  And 
many  people  from  Florida  are 
attracted  to  the  mountains.  Many 
Floridians  have  built  second 
homes  in  the  mountains.  Tourists 
come  in  fall's  cool  weather  to  view 
leaves  changing.  Others  visit  in 
the  winter  to  ski.  Year-round 
tourism  is  now  the  rule  in  western 
North  Carolina. 
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Tourism  in  western  North  Carolina  is  threatened  by  air  pollution.  Forests  at  around  6, 000  feet  suffer  from  air  pollution  and  acid  rain  (Top,  left).  Heavy 
damage  has  occurred  at  Mount  Mitchell.  Roan  Mountain.  Clingman 's  Peak.  Water  Rock  Knob,  and  Grandfather  Mountain.  Clearcutting — cutting  down 
all  the  trees  in  one  area — is  a  logging  technique  that  threatens  the  natural  beauty  of  western  North  Carolina  s  forests.  This  load  of  logs  (Top.  right)  was 
hauled  from  a  clearcut  area  in  Pisgah  National  Forest  near  Linville  in  sight  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway.  Visual  pollution  is  also  a  problem.  Lack  of 
planning  and  development  regulations  allows  low  quality  growth  along  heavily  traveled  highways  (Bottom). 
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Today,  tourists  visit  the  mountains  all  year  round. 


What  about  the  future? 

Managers  at  Grandfather 
Mountain,  a  scenic  attraction  near 
Linville,  survey  their  visitors. 
Those  surveys  show  that  scenery 
is  the  leading  reason  people  visit 
that  attraction.  This  finding  might 
be  true  for  all  tourists  visiting 
western  North  Carolina.  Yet  there 
are  a  number  of  threats  to  the 
natural  beauty  of  the  mountains. 
They  include  damage  to  waters 
and  forests  from  air  pollution,  lack 
of  regulations  and  planning  to 
control  building,  timber  harvesting 
close  to  heavily  traveled  highways, 


and  lowered  water  levels  in 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  (TVA) 
lakes.  One  recent  threat  was 
eliminated  by  the  passage  of  the 
Ridge  Law.  It  stopped  the 
building  of  high-rise  apartments 
on  the  crests  of  mountain  ridges. 

Despite  these  threats  to  tour- 
ism, North  Carolina's  citizens  and 
out-of-state  guests  continue  to 
flock  to  the  North  Carolina  moun- 
tains. They  no  longer  come  by 
stagecoach  or  train.  They  do  not 
come  to  take  advantage  of  min- 
eral waters  and  to  escape  hot, 
mosquito  summers.  They  come 


by  plane  and  car  to  visit  historic 
sites,  to  see  beautiful  scenery,  and 
to  take  advantage  of  natural 
resources  in  the  mountains.  They 
travel  to  their  second  homes,  to 
play  golf,  to  fish  for  trout,  or  to  raft 
on  the  cold  clear  waters.  An  active 
and  effective  Travel  Council  of 
North  Carolina  is  taking  the  lead  in 
finding  solutions  to  the  threats, 
determined  to  see  that  tourism  will 
be  North  Carolina's  number  one 
industry  by  the  year  2000.  □ 
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Asheville:  the  city  that  grew  up 
around  its  square 

by  Mitzi  S.  Tessier 


The  heart  of  Asheville  is  its 
public  square.  Once  called 
Public  Square,  it  did  not  look 


anything  like  today's  Pack  Square. 
There  was  no  monument  to 
Buncombe  County  native  and  Civil 
War  Governor  Zebulon  B.  Vance 
( 1 862-1 865) .  It  had  no  paved 
streets,  fountain,  or  artistic 
buildings.  A  fenced  lot  along  a  dirt 
trail,  it  was  simply  a  crossroads  in 
the  western  part  of  the  state. 

Public  Square  had  very  humble 
beginnings.  The  first  courthouse 
built  there  by  the  Buncombe 
County  Court  of  Pleas  and 
Quarter  Sessions  was  a  log 
building.  The  village  that  grew  up 
around  it  was  called  Morristown 
until  it  was  incorporated  by  the 
state  in  1 797  and  renamed  to 
honor  Samuel  B.  Ashe,  governor 
of  North  Carolina  (1 795-1 798). 

Early  travelers  described  what 
the  square  looked  like  in  the  1 700s 
and  early  1800s.  One  woman  who 
came  to  Asheville  in  1 824  wrote, 
"Asheville  is  not  so  handsome  a 
village  as  I  expected,  there  are 
four  pretty  good  brick  buildings, 
the  Jail  and  three  dwelling  houses, 
the  foundation  of  the  court  house 
is  laid  which  will  also  be  of  brick. 
When  that  is  finished  the  village 
will  look  much  better,  it  being 
bounded  on  all  sides  by  mountains 
to  give  it  all  the  beauty." 
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Transportation  and  growth 

In  1 828  the  first  "major  highway"  in 
the  western  part  of  the  state  was 
built.  Called  the  Buncombe 
Turnpike,  it  followed  the  route  of 
an  Indian  trail  along  the  French 
Broad  River.  At  Asheville  it 
crossed  Public  Square. 

Asheville's  hotels  flourished 
from  turnpike  traffic.  Visitors  from 
South  Carolina  and  Tennessee 
arrived  in  stage  coaches,  dusty 
and  weary.  At  the  hotels  they 
could  buy  lodging  and  dinner. 

Other  travelers,  called  drovers, 
had  used  the  turnpike  route  for 
years.  They  herded  livestock  and 


poultry  to  markets  in  South 
Carolina.  As  many  as  1 00,000 
turkeys  or  pigs  may  have  fluttered 
and  squealed  their  way  across 
Public  Square  in  a  single  season. 

Many  years  passed  before  the 
railroad  came  to  Asheville.  The 
Civil  War  (1861-1865)  and 
financial  problems  blocked  early 
efforts  to  build  a  railroad.  Rough, 
rocky  terrain  posed  problems  in 
bringing  the  railroad  to  the 
mountains.  Building  a  track 
through  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains 
was  hard  and  dangerous.  Many 
workmen  lost  their  lives  as  they  cut 
seven  tunnels  between  Old  Fort  in 


McDowell  County  and  Asheville. 
It  was  difficult  to  cut  through 
hundreds  of  feet  of  stone  without 
powerful  machinery. 

The  first  boom 

The  period  between  1880  and 
1 890  in  Asheville  was  a  boom 
time.  The  city  grew  in  population 
and  wealth.  During  the  1880s  and 
1 890s,  Asheville  attracted  many 
people.  It  grew  from  a  town  of 
about  2,500  to  a  city  of  almost 
15,000.  It  also  gained  a  national 
reputation  as  a  health  spa. 
Before  the  discovery  of  antibiotics, 
a  cure  for  lung  diseases  included 
rest  in  a  cool  climate.  Hospitals 
and  sanatoriums  for 
tuberculosis  patients  dotted  the 
surrounding  hills. 

The  man  for  whom  the  square  is 
now  named  came  to  Asheville  in 
1883.  His  name  was  George 
Pack.  Pack  was  a  man  of  dreams. 
Although  he  lived  in  the  city  less 
than  twenty  years,  he  gave  lots  of 
money  to  make  the  square 
beautiful.  He  also  contributed  to 
the  growth  of  Asheville. 

Another  man  who  made  a 
difference  in  Asheville  in  the  1 880s 
was  George  Vanderbilt.  He  was 
the  son  of  one  of  America's  most 
wealthy  men.  Vanderbilt  bought 
thousands  of  acres  of  land  south  of 
the  city  and  built  a  palatial  home. 
His  250-room  castle,  Biltmore 
House,  is  now  owned  by  his 
grandson  and  attracts  thousands 
of  tourists  each  year. 

The  second  boom 

The  next  boom  came  in  the  1920s. 
Nationwide,  commerce  and 
industry  grew.  More  money  than 
ever  before  became  available. 
Asheville's  ideal  climate  and 
beautiful  scenery  attracted  people 
with  money  to  spend.  Real  estate 
people  became  rich  selling  land 
and  building  new  buildings 
downtown. 
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Public  Square  from 
the  1 700s  to  the  late 
1880s  was  a  fenced 
lot  surrounded  by  dirt 
streets  (Top,  left). 
George  W.  Pack 
(Top,  right)  shared  his 
wealth  with  Asheville 
by  giving  money  for 
improvements  to  the 
square.  One 
improvement  was  a 
monument  on  the 
square  to  honor 
former  governor 
Zebulon  Vance.  To 
honor  Pack,  Asheville 
changed  the  name  of 
Public  Square  to  Pack 
Square.  The  square 
was  busy  in  1930 
(Bottom).  Just  beyond 
Pack  Square  are 
buildings  built  during 
Asheville's  boom. 
The  county 
courthouse  is  the  tall 
building  on  the  left. 
Like  other  Asheville 
and  Buncombe 
County  buildings,  it 
was  built  with  bonds. 
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The  Asheville  and  Buncombe 
County  governments  even  caught 
boom  fever.  By  1 929  they  had 
borrowed  enough  money  for  new 
buildings.  They  built  a  new  city 
hall,  a  county  courthouse,  a  high 
school,  a  library,  and  a  highway 
tunnel  under  Beau-catcher 
Mountain.  This  money  came  from 
the  sale  of  bonds. 

The  crash 

It  seemed  that  nothing  could  stop 
progress  in  the  1 920s.  Over 
$8,000,000  of  city  and  county 
funds  rested  in  the  Central  Bank 
and  Trust  Company  on  Pack 
Square.  It  was  enough  money  to 
repay  those  bonds.  All  seemed 
rosy  until  the  morning  of 
November  20, 1930.  On  that 
morning,  Central  Bank  and  Trust 
Company  failed.  All  the  money 
was  gone.  This  was  called  the 
"crash."  This  crash  occurred 


Definitions 


during  the  national  "crash,"  also 
called  the  depression. 

Recovery,  growth,  and  boom 

For  Asheville,  the  crash  turned  out 
to  be  lucky.  Her  people  saw  hard 
times  during  the  depression  years. 
Yet  all  that  time  the  city  and  the 
county  were  buying  back  those 
bonds.  They  were  paying  people 
back  the  money  the  city  and 
county  had  borrowed.  It  took  over 
forty  years.  But  finally  in  1976,  the 
last  bond  was  paid  off.  The  city 
was  left  with  a  strong  credit  rating 
and  a  wealth  of  unusual  1 920s 
buildings. 

Today,  Asheville  is  again 
enjoying  a  boom.  Developers  are 
restoring  downtown  and  Pack 
Square.  Those  artistic  buildings 
from  the  1 920s  are  being  cleaned 
up  and  used  again.  For  some  the 
use  may  be  different.  A  former 
department  store  is  now  a  hotel. 


A  furniture  store  has  been  made 
into  apartments. 

Passenger  trains  no  longer  run 
the  rails  into  Asheville,  but  new 
highways  and  a  jetport  carry 
travelers  to  the  city.  Two  large 
malls  and  several  major 
department  stores  ensure  her 
reputation  as  a  commercial  center 
for  the  western  part  of  the  state. 

As  ever,  the  heart  of  Asheville  is 
still  the  square.  Each  year  in  July, 
over  1 00,000  people  gather  there 
to  celebrate  life  in  the  city  at  a 
festival  called  Bele  Chere.  Bele 
Chere  in  the  old  Scottish  language 
means  beautiful  living. 

This  year  Pack  Place  Arts  and 
Cultural  Center  opened  on  the 
southwest  corner  of  Pack  Square. 
It  is  very  near  the  place  where  the 
first  courthouse  stood.  Pack  Place 
is  home  to  museums  and  a 
performing  arts  theater.  There 
visitors  may  hear  the  story  of 
Asheville's  history  and  see  the 
place  where  it  all  began.  □ 


A  Court  of  Pleas  and  Quarter  Sessions  was  the 

form  of  courts  and  county  government  in  early  North 
Carolina.  The  Court  of  Pleas  heard  civil  suits.  The 
Court  of  Sessions  tried  minor  criminal  cases.  The 
word  "quarter"  came  from  the  meeting  dates  of  the 
court — once  a  quarter  or  once  every  three  months. 
The  court  also  had  other  county  administration 
duties. 

A  boom  is  a  time  of  swift,  vigorous  growth  and 
development. 

Health  spas  are  places  where  people  visit  to 
exercise  or  to  get  healthy  again  after  an  illness. 
Tuberculosis  is  an  infectious  disease  affecting  the 
lungs.  Patients  with  turberculosis,  or  consumption, 
went  to  sanatoriums  for  rest  and  to  be  treated. 
Antibiotic  drugs  were  not  available  at  the  time  to 
cure  tuberculosis.  Antibiotic  drugs  are  made  from 
bacteria  or  fungi  and  destroy  or  weaken  germs. 
Penicillin  is  an  antibiotic. 


A  palatial  house  is  one  that  is  large  and  fancy,  like  a 
palace. 

Bonds  are  certificates  that  governments  sell  when 
they  want  money  for  constructing  buildings.  After  a 
designated  time,  people  get  their  money  back  plus 
interest.  A  credit  rating  is  an  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  money  that  can  be  loaned  to  someone. 
It  is  determined  by  a  lending  agency,  like  a  bank. 
A  credit  rating  is  based  on  how  much  money 
someone  has  and  his  record  in  paying  debts. 

The  depression  started  with  the  stock  market 
"crash"  on  October  29, 1 929.  Banks  had  made  too 
many  loans,  and  people  could  not  pay  loans  back. 
As  a  result,  banks  could  not  pay  depositors  money  in 
their  accounts.  Businesses  had  borrowed  too  much 
money  and  were  in  debt.  The  national  economy 
slowed  down.  Unemployment  rose.  The  depression 
ended  in  the  early  1 940s. 
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The  federal  presence:  a 


big  deal 


by  Jim  Ryan  and  Ron  Holland 


Life  has  changed  in  the 
mountains  since  the  time  of 
the  first  native  Americans 
and  European  settlers.  Much  of 
the  area  now  is  under  control  of 
the  United  States  government. 
The  land  and  its  use  are  regulated 
by  federal  law.  Government 
programs  and  policies  affect  the 
lives  of  many  people.  Some 
people  do  not  like  the  government 
control  of  the  land  or  their  lives. 
Yet  the  federal  government's 
policies  and  programs  have  had  a 
positive  impact  on  western  North 
Carolina  during  the  past  fifty  to 
sixty  years. 

Today,  more  than  4,000  federal 
employees  work  in  the  mountain 


counties.  The  Blue  Ridge 
Parkway  employs  1 46  people. 
Three  hundred  fifty  people  work 
at  the  National  Climatic  Data 
Center  while  41 0  work  for  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service.  In  the  Great 
Smoky  Mountains  National  Park, 
75  people  are  employed,  and 
at  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
sixty  people  are  employed.  In 
addition,  many  people  work  part- 
time  or  as  temporaries  for  these 
federal  agencies. 

The  budgets  for  these  agencies 
are  in  the  millions  of  dollars.  For 
example,  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway 
has  a  budget  of  $5.3  million; 
National  Climatic  Data  Center, 
$1 8  million;  U.S.  Forest  Service, 


$32  million;  and  Great  Smoky 
Mountains  National  Park, 
$2.5  million.  Counties  where  these 
agencies  operate  benefit  in  some 
way  from  their  presence.  Millions 
of  visitors  spend  their  tourist 
dollars  visiting  federal  land  and 
sites  in  these  counties,  often 
providing  employment  and  taxes 
to  less-developed  areas. 

National  Climatic  Data  Center 

The  National  Climatic  Data  Center 
(NCDC)  moved  from  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana,  to  Asheville  in  1952. 
The  center  was  established  as  an 
official  Federal  Records  Center  for 
preserving  the  weather  records  of 
the  United  States.  Today  many 
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global  weather  records  are 
preserved  for  studying  worldwide 
climatic  problems. 

An  agency  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce,  NCDC 
manages  and  makes  available 
global  environmental  data.  By 
using  more  than  1 00  years  of 
weather  records,  NCDC  learns 
from  the  past  in  an  effort  to  help 
others  prepare  for  a  better 
tomorrow.  From  the  weather 
observations  of  Ben  Franklin  and 
Thomas  Jefferson  to  the  data  from 
modern  weather  satellites,  the 
NCDC  archives  contain  a  wealth  of 
valuable  information. 


the  way,  the  parkway  provides 
visitors  with  spectacular  views  of 
mountain  peaks  and  valleys.  At 
historic  sites  on  the  way,  visitors 
can  catch  glimpses  of  re-created 
pioneer  life. 

President  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  (1 933-1 945)  began  the 
parkway  in  1 933  as  a  public  works 
project  under  the  eye  of  the 
National  Park  Service.  The 
parkway  provided  jobs  for  many 
men  during  the  depression  (1 929- 
early  1 940s).  The  last  leg,  Linn 
Cove  viaduct,  near  Linville  in 
Avery  County,  was  not  completed 


until  1 987,  more  than  fifty  years 
after  the  parkway  was  begun. 
With  brilliant  fall  foliage,  an 
abundance  of  spring  blossoms, 
and  cool  summer  temperatures, 
the  parkway  has  become  one  of 
the  most  popular  recreational 
areas  in  the  nation. 

Its  motor  road,  with  low  speed 
limits,  was  designed  exclusively 
for  leisurely  recreational  travel. 
Off  the  road,  the  parkway  offers 
camping,  picnicking,  fishing, 
hiking,  and  a  wide  variety  of 
ranger-led  programs. 


Blue  Ridge  Parkway 

The  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  winds 
470  miles  through  the  southern 
Appalachian  Mountains.  It  con- 
nects two  national  parks — 
Shenandoah  in  Virginia  and  Great 
Smoky  Mountains  in  North 
Carolina  and  Tennessee.  Along 


Construction  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  Parkway 
began  in  1935,  and  it 
opened  around  1940. 
Some  of  it  ran  through 
forested  areas  that 
had  been  cut 
down  by  logging 
companies  for  timber 
(Top).  Today,  millions 
travel  along  the 
parkway  enjoying  its 
beauty  (Left). 


Great  Smoky  Mountains 
National  Park 

West  of  Asheville,  the  southern  leg 
of  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  ends  at 
the  Great  Smoky  Mountains.  The 
North  Carolina-Tennessee  border 
divides  the  park  and  follows  the 
crest  of  some  of  the  highest 
mountains  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  Many  of  the  peaks  are  more 
than  6,000  feet  in  height.  This 
national  park  contains  525,000 
acres  of  mountains,  about  820 
square  miles. 

Established  in  1934,  the  Great 
Smoky  Mountains  National  Park  is 
the  most  popular  national  park  in 


the  United  States.  Millions  of 
visitors  go  to  the  park  each  year. 
The  park  offers  spectacular 
scenery,  sparkling  streams,  and 
more  than  1 ,400  species  of 
flowering  plants  and  trees.  In 
addition  many  of  the  old  pioneer 
buildings  have  been  saved  so  that 
people  can  see  what  life  was 
like  in  the  old  days.  Visitors  can 
see  these  sights  by  car  or  on 
foot.  They  can  also  hike,  camp, 
fish,  picnic,  or  just  relax  in  an 
unspoiled  wilderness. 

United  States  Forest  Service 

The  U.S.  Forest  Service  manages 
more  than  1 ,000,000  acres  of 
national  forests  in  western  North 
Carolina,  about  1 ,600  square 
miles.  Under  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  the  forests  provide 
habitats  for  plants  and  animals  and 
offer  services  to  visitors.  Visitors 
use  recreation  areas  for  hiking, 
camping,  hunting,  boating,  and 
fishing.  Some  areas  are 
considered  wilderness  and  for 
limited  use.  In  recent  years  more 
people  have  used  the  Pisgah  and 
Nantahala  national  forests  than 
have  visited  Great  Smoky 
Mountains  National  Park. 

Other  areas  of  the  forest  provide 
watersheds  for  nearby  communi- 
ties. Those  same  communites 
benefit  from  the  timber  in  the 
forest.  Timber  companies  hire 
local  people  to  cut  the  trees  for 
furniture  and  paper  manufacturers. 
In  some  areas,  citizens  receive 
permits  and  cut  trees  for  firewood. 


Fontana  Dam 


Pisgah  National  Forest  has 
498,000  acres.  It  was  established 
in  1 91 6  as  the  first  national  forest 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  A 
large  portion  of  Pisgah  National 
Forest  was  originally  part  of  the 
Biltmore  Estate  belonging  to 
George  W.  Vanderbilt  of  Asheville. 

The  largest  national  forest  in 
North  Carolina  is  Nantahala  Na- 
tional Forest,  with  518,000  acres. 
Cherokee  Indians  were  the  original 
owners  and  users  of  the  land. 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
(TVA)  was  established  by  Con- 
gress in  1 933.  Its  main  purpose 
was  to  help  the  nation  recover 


from  the  Great  Depression. 
It  provided  jobs,  electric  power  for 
homes  and  industry,  and  flood 
control  in  North  Carolina's  Tennes- 
see River  Basin.  North  Carolina  is 
one  of  seven  states  in  the  project. 

Four  major  TVA  hydroelectric 
dams  were  constructed  in  western 
North  Carolina — Hiwassee, 
Apalachia,  Chatuge,  and  Fontana. 
These  dams  form  lakes  used 
by  many  for  boating,  fishing, 
and  skiing. 

Fontana  Dam  is  located  on  the 
Little  Tennessee  River  in  Swain 
County.  It  is  the  highest  and  per- 
haps the  most  picturesque  of  all 
the  TVA  dams.  At  480  feet,  Fon- 
tana Dam  is  also  the  tallest  dam  in 
the  eastern  United  States.  □ 


Definitions 


A  watershed  is  an  area  where  water  drains  into 
creeks,  rivers,  or  lakes  providing  the  water  needs  of 


a  community.  Hydroelectric  dams  are  dams  built 
on  rivers  to  provide  electricity.  The  water  passes 
through  generators,  which  make  electricity. 
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On  top  of  old  Smoky:  creating  Great  Smoky 
Mountains  National  Park 

by  Ed  Trout 


Creating  Great  Smoky 
Mountains  National  Park 
was  difficult.  It  took  money 
and  a  lot  of  work  by  thousands  of 
people.  Establishing  parks  located 
in  the  western  United  States  was 
fairly  easy.  Congress  merely 
carved  parks  like  Yellowstone  out 


of  lands  already  owned  by  the 
government.  They  were  often 
places  where  no  one  wanted  to 
live  anyway. 

Getting  park  land  in  this  area 
was  a  different  story.  Thousands 
of  people  and  a  handful  of  large 
timber  and  paper-manufacturing 


companies  owned  land  in  the 
Smoky  Mountains.  Many  people 
had  farmed  there  for  many  years 
and  did  not  want  to  leave  their 
family  homesteads.  Nor  did  the 
large  corporations  want  to 
abandon  huge  timber  forests, 
miles  of  railroad  track,  logging 
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equipment,  and  whole  villages  of 
employee  housing. 

The  idea 

The  idea  for  a  national  park  in  the 
southern  Appalachians  started  in 
the  late  1890s.  A  few  people  from 
northern  states  began  to  talk  about 
a  public  land  preserve  in  the  cool, 
healthful  air  of  the  southern 
Appalachians.  A  legislator  even 
entered  a  bill  in  the  North  Carolina 
General  Assembly  to  establish  a 
land  preserve.  It  failed.  By  the 
early  1900s,  many  more  people 
were  pressuring  Washington  for 
some  kind  of  public  preserve. 
Some  people  wanted  a  national 
park,  and  others  wanted  a 
national  forest. 

The  drive  to  create 

In  the  mid-1 920s,  the  drive  to 
create  a  national  park  became 
successful.  Many  people  living 
and  working  in  Knoxville, 
Tennessee,  and  in  Asheville 
wanted  a  national  park  created. 
The  two  groups  had  long  been 
competitors  over  its  location.  Each 
wanted  it  near  them  so  that  their 
group  could  profit.  But  they  finally 
began  to  work  together  for  a  park 
halfway  between  the  two  cities  in 
the  heart  of  the  Smoky  Mountains. 

The  park  supporters  were  not 
hard-core  conservationists, 
backpackers,  and  trout  fishermen. 
They  were  motorists.  Cars  were 
becoming  more  popular,  and  many 
people  were  beginning  to  own 
them.  Car  owners  had  formed 
clubs  and  wanted  new  and  better 
roads  on  which  to  drive  their  cars. 
They  were  interested  in  good 
roads  through  beautiful  scenery. 

Raising  the  money 

In  May,  1926,  President  Calvir 
Coolidge  (1923-1929)  signed 
a  bill  to  establish  Great  Smoky 
Mountains  National  Park.  This  bill 


gave  the  U.S.  Department  of  the 
Interior  responsibility  for  a  park  in 
the  Smoky  Mountains.  But 
1 50,000  acres  of  land  had  to  be 
purchased  first.  Since  the 
government  could  not  buy  land  for 
national  park  use,  supporters  had 
to  raise  the  money. 

In  the  late  1 920s,  the  Tennes- 
see and  North  Carolina  legisla- 
tures each  gave  $2  million  to  buy 
land.  Citizens,  private  groups,  and 
even  schoolchildren  raised  addi- 
tional money.  By  1928,  $5  million 
had  been  raised  by  the  legislatures 


condemned  in  court.  On  that 
land,  timber  and  paper 
manufacturing  companies  owned 
trees  and  valuable  equipment  they 
did  not  want  to  lose. 

It  was  a  tough  situation  for 
people  who  lived  there.  Losing  a 
house  and  land  was  an  emotional 
loss.  For  many,  their  families  had 
lived  there  for  generations.  Losing 
land  meant  losing  a  homestead, 
churches  where  neighbors  gath- 
ered, and  cemeteries  where  loved 
ones  were  buried. 

Some  people  were  allowed  to 


and  citizens.  But  there  was 
trouble.  The  cost  of  the  land  had 
doubled,  and  the  campaign 
ground  to  a  halt.  The  day  was 
saved  when  the  Laura  Spellman 
Rockefeller  Memorial  Fund  do- 
nated $5  million.  The  land  was 
finally  bought. 

Buying  the  land 

Although  supporters  had  raised 
money,  buying  the  land  was 
difficult.  Six  thousand  small  farms, 
large  tracts,  and  other  miscella- 
neous parcels  had  to  be 
surveyed,  appraised, 
negotiated,  and  sometimes 


stay  under  lifetime  leases.  They 
were  too  old  or  too  sick  to  move. 
Younger  ones  were  granted 
leases  on  a  short-term  basis.  Yet 
if  they  stayed,  they  would  not  be 
allowed  to  live  the  same  life  they 
had  lived  before.  They  could  not 
cut  timber  or  hunt  and  trap  animals. 

Many  people  were  asked  later 
how  they  felt  about  losing  their 
land  to  make  Great  Smoky 
Mountains  National  Park.  About 
half  took  the  money  offered  for 
their  land  and  left.  They  were  glad 
to  have  it.  The  other  half  ex- 
pressed feelings  from  inconve- 
nience to  hostility. 
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Dedicating  the  park 


Developing  the  park 

The  first  park  superintendent 
arrived  in  1931.  From  1933  to 
1942,  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  built  the  facilities  and 
restored  pioneer  buildings. 
They  stopped  when  World 
Warll  (1941-1945)  finally  shut 
the  program  down.  They  built 
many  of  the  trails,  campgrounds, 


Definitions 


and  the  beautiful  stone  bridges 
and  buildings. 

Dedicating  the  park 

The  final  touch  in  the  creation  of 
the  park  was  its  formal  dedication. 
In  September,  1940,  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  (1933- 
1945)  stood  on  the  Rockefeller 
Monument  at  Newfound  Gap. 


With  one  foot  on  the  North 
Carolina  side  and  one  foot  on  the 
Tennessee  side,  he  spoke  about 
the  park  and  its  many  supporters. 
That  ceremony  dedicated  a 
sanctuary  that  is  not  a  local  park,  a 
county  park,  or  even  a  state  park. 
It  is  a  national  park  for  all  the 
people  of  the  country  and  the  rest 
of  the  world  to  enjoy.  □ 


There  are  differences  between  a  national  forest 
and  a  national  park.  In  a  national  forest,  the 
federal  government  allows  people  to  use  its 
renewable  resources.  This  means  that  a  person 
might  be  allowed  to  cut  large  groves  of  trees  for 
timber  or  to  graze  cattle  on  grassland.  In  a  national 
park  the  scenery  and  resources  are  protected. 
Nature  is  allowed  to  run  its  course. 

Tracts  and  parcels  are  pieces  of  land.  They  were 
surveyed — measured  for  size  and  boundaries — 
appraised — a  money  value  determined — and 
negotiated — a  price  offered  and  then  accepted  or 
rejected.  If  the  owner  rejected  the  price  offered,  the 


government  went  to  court  and  had  the  land 
condemned — taken  for  public  use  and  the  owners 
paid. 

Leases  are  rights  to  use  property  in  exchange  for 
money — rent. 

Civilian  Conservation  Corps  (CCC)  was  an 
agency  created  during  the  depression  (1 929-early 
1 940s)  to  provide  work  and  wages  for  unemployed 
young  men. 
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First  in  forestry 

by  John  Palmer 


I  n  1968  the  U.S.  Forest  Service 
opened  the  Cradle  of  Forestry, 

I  a  historical  museum  in  Pisgah 
National  Forest.  Today  the  drive 
to  the  museum  on  a  winding 
mountain  road  is  through  natural 
beauty.  Oaks,  dogwoods,  yellow 
poplars,  white  pines,  sourwoods, 
and  other  trees  shade  the 
roadway.  Under  the  trees,  "pink 
beds" — thickets  of  rhododendron 
and  mountain  laurel — add 
greenery  and  flowers. 

After  driving  through  this  natural 
beauty,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that 
these  mountainsides  were  once 
bare  of  all  bushes  and  trees.  The 
only  thing  left  were  stumps  and 
limbs.  In  the  late  1800s  and  early 


1 900s,  most  forests  in  western 
North  Carolina  had  been  de- 
stroyed. Lumber  companies 
logged  the  trees  to  make  money, 
or  farmers  burned  the  trees  to 
provide  pastures  for  grazing  cattle. 
Poor  farming  methods  destroyed 
the  soil,  and  much  of  it  filled  valley 
streams,  leaving  deep  gulleys  on 
the  hillsides. 


Yet  some  forest  remained, 
showing  it  could  be  made  beautiful 
and  useful  once  more.  In  the  late 
1 800s  and  early  1 900s,  many 
people  wanted  to  see  forests  cover 
the  mountains  again.  These 
people  included  George  and  Edith 
Vanderbilt,  Gifford  Pinchot,  Doctor 
Chase  P.  Ambler,  Doctor  Henry  O. 
Marcy,  and  Professor  Carl  A. 


mi 
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Schenck.  In  the  process  of  re- 
building the  forests  in  western 
North  Carolina,  they  made  North 
Carolina  famous  in  forestry. 

All  North  Carolina  license  plates 
are  proudly  stamped  with  the 
phrase  "First  in  Flight."  That 
phrase  celebrates  the  Wright 
Brother's  first  airplane  flight  at  Kitty 
Hawk.  Yet  North  Carolina's  plates 
could  be  stamped  "First  in  For- 
estry" since  many  of  America's 
forestry  "firsts"  occurred  in  western 
North  Carolina.  These  firsts 
include: 

•  the  first  American  forester  with  a 
college  degree  to  be  hired; 

•  the  first  American  college  of 
forestry; 

•  the  first  national  forest  to  be 
created  in  the  eastern 
United  States. 

First  American  forester 

The  story  starts  with  George  W. 
Vanderbilt  when  he  visited 
Asheville  with  his  mother  in  the 
early  1880s.  Vanderbilt  grew  up  in 
New  York  City  and  had  recently 
inherited  several  million  dollars 
from  his  family.  During  his  visit  to 
Asheville,  he  was  attracted  to  a 


1ln  1905,  under  President  Theodore  "Teddy" 


view  of  the  mountains  from  a  hill 
near  the  resort  town.  Soon  after- 
wards, Vanderbilt  purchased  Lone 
Pine  Hill.  It  became  the  first  of  the 
purchases  he  made  in  building  his 
125,000-acre  Biltmore  Estate. 

To  manage  the  forests  on  his 
land,  he  hired  Gifford  Pinchot. 
Pinchot  was  a  Pennsylvanian  who 
graduated  from  a  French  forestry 
college  in  Nancy,  France.  (There 
were  no  American  forestry  schools 
at  this  time.)  Vanderbilt  hired 
Pinchot  in  1892.  He  took  over  the 


planning  and  care  of  Vanderbilt's 
forests.  As  a  result,  he  became 
America's  first  practicing  scientific 
forester.1 

First  American  forestry 
school 

After  Gifford  Pinchot  left  Biltmore, 
Dr.  Carl  Alwin  Schenck  took  his 
place.  Schenck  was  born  in 
Germany  and  educated  there  as  a 
forester.  He  became  responsible 
for  the  management  of  the  forests 
on  George  and  Edith  Vanderbilt's 
Biltmore  Estate.  Schenck  was  a 
captivating  person.  With  his  stern 
German  manner,  flamboyant 

velt  (1 901-1 909),  Pinchot  became  the  first  chief 


mustache,  and  heavy  accent, 
Schenck  left  a  mark  wherever  he 
went.  Schenck  continued  and 
expanded  on  Pinchot's  work.  But 
he  is  primarily  remembered  for 
starting  the  Biltmore  Forest 
School,  the  first  school  of  forestry 
in  America. 

The  Biltmore  Forest  School 
opened  in  September,  1898,  and 
closed  fifteen  years  later.  It  turned 
out  between  350  and  400  gradu- 
ates. Schenck's  wide  knowledge 
and  magnetic  personality  attracted 
a  growing  group  of  young  men 
interested  in  forestry.  "My  forestry 
apprentices  .  .  .  accompanied  me 
everywhere  and  asked  contin- 
ually for  explanations,"  Schenck 
wrote  in  his  autobiography,  The 
Birth  of  Forestry  in  America. 
The  school  was  the  obvious, 
organized  answer  to  his  appren- 
tices' questions. 

George  Vanderbilt  had  encour- 
aged Schenck  and  the  school. 
Schenck  started  with  a  twelve- 
month course.  Tuition,  room,  and 
meals  cost  only  $200  per  year. 
Schenck  held  the  college  at  the 
Biltmore  Estate  from  fall  through 

the  newly  established  U.S.  Forest  Service. 


spring.  In  the  summer,  he  moved  it 
to  a  remote  site  deep  within  Bilt- 
more's  forest  at  the  Pink  Beds  (an 
area  in  Transylvania  County).  All 
transportation  was  by  horseback. 

First  national  forest  in 
the  east 

In  the  1 800s  people  flocked  to 
western  North  Carolina  for  their 
health.  They  soon  grew  to  love  the 
beauty  of  the  mountains.  In  1885 
doctors  like  Chase  P.  Ambler  and 
Henry  O.  Marcy  thought  that  the 
natural  beauty  of  the  mountains 
contributed  to  the  health  of  people 
visiting  the  region.  For  that  reason 
they  thought  the  forests  needed  to 
be  preserved. 

Many  people  became  interested 
in  what  Marcy  and  Ambler  had  to 
say.  As  a  result,  they  fought  and 
planned  to  save  the  forests.  The 
region  was  surveyed  and  a  report 
was  made.  After  many  years  of 
work,  the  U.S.  Congress  finally 


passed  the  Weeks  Act.  It  gave  the 
U.S.  government  power  to  buy 
private  land  in  the  east  for  national 
forests.  North  Carolina  legislators 
supported  the  passage  of  the  act 
in  Congress. 


Edith  Vanderbilt 


Under  this  act,  in  1 91 5,  the 
government  bought  nearly  87,000 
acres  around  Mount  Pisgah  from 
George  Vanderbilt's  widow,  Edith. 
She  was  very  interested  in  pre- 
serving the  mountains  and  their 
natural  resources.  This  was 
among  the  first  land  purchased 
under  the  Weeks  Act.  It  also 
began  the  establishment  of  all  the 
national  forests  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River. 

Conclusion 

All  of  these  milestones  are  of 
continuing  importance  for  North 
Carolina,  its  mountains,  and  their 
people.  Without  Vanderbilt,  his 
widow,  Edith,  Pinchot,  Schenck, 
Drs.  Marcy  and  Ambler, 
congressmen,  and  citizens, 
we  might  not  have  the  beautiful 
forests  in  the  mountains.  All  North 
Carolinians  can  be  deeply  proud  of 
such  a  fine  forestry  heritage.  □ 
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Mining:  between  a  rock  and  a  hard 
place 


by  Leonard  Wiener 


The  first  miners  were 
native  Americans 

Mining  has  played  an  impor- 
tant but  unappreciated  role 
in  western  North  Carolina 
history.  The  very  earliest  miners 
were  native  Americans  who 
needed  minerals  and  rocks.  They 
searched  for  and  dug  earth  and 
rock  materials.  The  Indians  dug 
clay  to  make  pottery.  They  also 
looked  for  specific  types  of  rocks 
for  tools  or  hunting  equipment. 

About  4,000  to  5,000  years  ago, 
some  groups  discovered  soap- 
stone.  From  it  they  carved  useful 
bowls  and  vessels  as  well  as 
ornaments.  The  Indians  also  dug 
and  collected  sheets  of  mica.  The 
mica  was  often  split  and  trimmed 
into  ornaments.  They  traded  it  to 
other  Indian  groups  as  far  away  as 
the  Ohio  River  Valley. 


Early  native  Americans  needed  minerals  and  rocks.  Soapstone — a  soft,  talc-rich  rock  that  can  be 
easily  cut  and  carved — was  used  to  make  bowls,  vessels,  ornaments,  and  pipes  (Top  in  photo). 
Certain  kinds  of  rocks  were  made  into  scrapers  (Left  in  photo)  and  celts  (Right  in  photo).  What  were 
other  tools  Indians  may  have  made  from  earth  or  rock  materials?  (Hint:  see  photographs  in  David 
Moore 's  article  on  the  Pisgah  culture). 
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Europeans  came  later 
and  searched  for  gold 

In  1 540  the  first  Europeans 
explored  the  North  Carolina, 
Georgia,  and  Tennessee 
mountains.  The  expedition 
belonged  to  Spanish  explorer 
Hernando  de  Soto.  Lured  by  tales 
and  rumors,  they  searched  for 
gold-bearing  mountains.  But  the 
Spanish  gold-hunting  effort  was 
unsuccessful.  Three  hundred 
years  later,  prospectors  finally 
found  and  mined  a  small  amount 
of  gold  in  this  region. 

Settlers  needed  iron; 
other  minerals  were  found 

The  early  mountain  settlers  had  to 
become  experts  at  making 
wooden  products  from  the  forest 
because  metal  tools  and 
hardware,  such  as  hammers  and 
nails,  were  very  scarce.  Most  tools 
and  hardware  had  to  be  shipped 
from  England.  Even  if  the 


From  what  material 
do  you  think  this 
English  Wedgwood 
pitcher  was  made? 
Did  native  Americans 
or  European  settlers 
make  pottery  in 
North  Carolina?  If 
they  did,  what  did 
they  make,  and  how 
did  they  make  it? 


mountain  settlers  had  found  any 
of  the  useful  mineral  deposits,  few 
were  experienced  in  refining  the 
raw  ores. 

Gradually,  some  mineral  depos- 
its were  discovered  in  the  moun- 
tain area.  In  1767,  English 
chinaware-maker  Josiah  Wedg- 
wood sent  Thomas  Griffiths  to 
North  Carolina.  Griffiths  searched 
for  raw  clay  to  make  pottery. 
He  mined  and  shipped  to  England 
more  than  five  tons  of  white,  china 
clay.  Today,  china  clay  is  called 
kaolin.  Wedgwood's  source  of  clay 
lay  along  the  Little  Tennessee 
River  in  Macon  County. 
Wedgwood  produced  his  first 
modern,  white  pottery  from  this 
kaolin.  But  he  stopped  using  this 
North  Carolina  clay  the  next  year. 
He  had  discovered  a  large  deposit 
of  china  clay  in  England.  No  more 
kaolin  was  mined  in  North  Carolina 
until  the  1880s. 


After  the  American 
Revolution,  iron 
products  were  scarce 

After  the  Revolutionary  War 
(1 776-1 781 ),  iron  products  were 
scarce  in  the  state.  Iron  pots  and 
pans,  lanterns,  knives,  farm 
equipment,  axes,  saws,  guns,  and 
tools  of  all  sorts  were  especially 
scarce  in  the  remote  parts  of 
western  North  Carolina.  In  1788 
the  General  Assembly  recognized 
this  need  and  passed  a  law.  It 
encouraged  development  of  local 
iron-ore  mines  and  refining 
operations.  The  law  granted  up  to 
3,000  acres  to  iron  manufacturers. 
It  gave  them  three  years  to  erect 
an  iron  works.  If  the  iron  manu- 
facturer could  make  at  least  5,000 
pounds  of  iron,  the  state  gave 
him  the  land.  In  addition,  he 
would  not  have  to  pay  land  taxes 
for  ten  years.  The  legislature 
granted  the  manufacturer  land  so 
that  he  could  have  a  source  of 
trees  to  make  charcoal. 

Mining  increased 
in  the  1800s 

In  the  early  to  mid-1 800s,  many 
small  ironmaking  forges  were  built 
in  western  North  Carolina.  These 
forges  supplied  needed  iron  to 
communities  in  the  area.  When 
transportation  to  the  mountains 
improved,  communities  no  longer 
needed  to  supply  and  refine  their 
own  iron  because  they  could  get 
iron  products  elsewhere.  The  local 
forges  were  abandoned. 

The  most  productive  iron- 
producing  area  in  western  North 
Carolina  was  at  the  Cranberry 
community  in  Avery  County.  It  is 
just  a  few  miles  from  the  Tennes- 
see border. 

Magnetite  was  discovered  at 
this  location  around  1789.  Magne- 
tite is  an  important  ore  of  iron. 
Not  until  about  1 820  was  a  small 
ironmaking  forge  constructed 
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alongside  Cranberry  Creek.  Like 
most  early  forges,  water  power  ran 
its  machinery.  Soon  several  more 
water-powered  forges  were  built 
near  Cranberry. 

The  iron  produced  was  used 
mostly  in  the  local  area.  Because 
of  poor  transportation,  these 
forges  in  Cranberry  had  few 
customers  outside  of  the  commu- 
nity. Lack  of  transportation  was  a 
major  reason  these  operations 
remained  small.  As  late  as  1856, 
iron  production  was  less  than 
twenty-five  tons  per  year.  This 
amount  is  barely  enough  to  make 
a  single  load  for  a  modern,  flatbed 
tractor-trailer! 

In  1 866,  to  overcome  the  trans- 
portation problem,  the  mine 
owners  in  Cranberry  planned  to 
build  a  railroad.  However,  con- 
struction of  the  thirty-two-mile-long 
track  was  not  finished  until  1882. 
The  railroad  went  from  Cranberry, 
west  through  the  mountains  and 
the  Doe  River  Gorge,  to  Johnson 
City,  Tennessee.  In  Johnson  City, 
the  railroad  connected  with  an 
interstate  railroad. 

Because  of  the  railroad, 
Cranberry's  iron  sales  and  cus- 


This  is  Cranberry  iron-ore  works  in  Avery  County  in  the  1920s.  An  entrance  to  the  mine  is  at  the 
upper  left.  After  mining,  the  ore  was  processed  in  the  buildings  to  separate  magnetite — an  iron-rich 
mineral — from  unwanted  rock.  The  magnetite  concentrate  was  then  shipped  to  the  blast  furnace 
where  it  was  converted  to  metallic  iron. 


tomers  increased.  The  owners 
promptly  built  a  new  blast  furnace 
that  could  produce  up  to  fifteen 
tons  of  iron  per  day.  Because  the 
furnace  could  produce  more  iron, 
more  ore  had  to  be  mined.  Previ- 
ously, the  forge  operators  had 
simply  picked  up  abundant  pieces 
of  ore  found  on  the  surface.  Or, 


they  collected  it  from  shallow, 
hand-dug  pits.  The  mine  owners 
now  had  to  be  more  systematic  to 
get  enough  ore. 

About  1900,  a  much  bigger, 
steam-powered  furnace  and  plant 
were  built  in  Johnson  City.  De- 
mand for  iron  increased  and  iron 
mining  in  Cranberry  quickly 


About  1850.  copper  ore  was  discovered  at  Ore 
Knob  copper  mine,  and  it  was  mined  from  1873 
to  1883  and  from  1952  to  1962.  Miners  leave 
the  main  shaft  along  one  of  the  underground 
tunnels.  This  mine  has  been  the  state 's  biggest 
copper  producer. 
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increased.  The  new  furnace 
could  produce  as  much  as  1 00 
tons  of  iron  per  day.  Since  the  ore 
was  only  about  one-third  iron,  the 
miners  had  to  mine  300  tons  of 
ore  per  day  to  get  1 00  tons  of  iron 
from  the  furnace. 

The  Johnson  City  furnace  was 
finally  shut  down  and  abandoned 
in  1 930.  In  11 0  years,  about  1 .5 
million  tons  of  iron  ore  had  been 
mined  from  Cranberry.  Competi- 
tion had  forced  the  mine  opera- 
tors to  close.  Competitors  in 
Michigan  and  Minnesota  found 
much  bigger,  richer  deposits  of 
iron  ore  in  the  mid-1 800s. 

Geologists  estimate  that  there 
are  perhaps  another  1 .5  million 
tons  of  iron  ore  still  remaining  in 
the  Cranberry  deposit.  However, 
competition  from  the  Great  Lakes 
and  other  areas  makes  the  pros- 
pects for  renewed  iron  mining  at 
Cranberry  quite  dim. 

Other  minerals  were  mined  in 
western  North  Carolina  in  the 
1 800s.  Commercial  mica  mining 
started  in  1867.  At  first,  the 
demand  was  for  big  sheets  of 
mica.  The  sheets  were  trimmed 
to  specific  shapes.  They  were 
used  for  windows  in  wood-  and 
coal-burning  stoves  and  in  lan- 
terns. Mica  sheets  were  used 
because  they  are  transparent  and 
resistant  to  heat.  Since  mica  is 
also  an  excellent  electrical  insula- 
tor, it  was  later  used  in  electrical 
machinery. 

Copper  was  also  mined  in 
western  North  Carolina  in  the 
1800s.  At  Ore  Knob  in  Ashe 
County,  copper  ore  was  discov- 
ered about  1850.  Most  of  the 
mining  took  place  from  1 873  to 
1 883.  Some  took  place  later. 

Mining  continues  today 

Besides  iron,  many  other  mineral 
products  have  been  mined  in 
western  North  Carolina.  Until  the 
1 940s,  most  mines  were  small  to 


medium-size  operations.  Although 
not  large,  they  provided  work  in 
many  out-of-the-way  places. 
In  isolated  communities,  cash- 
paying  jobs  were  scarce  and  the 
mines  were  welcome. 

Today,  four  minerals  dominate 
western  North  Carolina's  mining. 
These  are  crushed  stone  (includ- 
ing sand  and  gravel),  mica,  feld- 
spar, and  olivine. 

Crushed  stone 

Crushed  stone  is  the  state's 
biggest  mineral.  Nearly  every 
mountain  county  has  at  least  one 
operating  crushed-stone  quarry 


and  processing  plant.  The  highly 
populated  counties  require  much 
crushed  stone.  During  1989,  the 
western  counties  used  nearly  8 
million  tons  of  crushed  stone  and 
gravel  valued  at  about  $40  million. 
Crushed  stone  is  essential  in 
construction  of  all  sorts.  For 
example,  a  modern  highway 
may  need  more  than  a  foot  of 
processed  stone  underneath 
the  pavement  and  shoulders. 
In  addition,  stone  makes  up  sixty 
to  eighty  percent  of  the  concrete 
or  asphalt  pavement. 

When  people  build  roads  or 
homes  or  renovate  and  rebuild  old 


In  the  1900s,  crushed  stone  production  became  the  largest  mining  operation  in  western  North 
Carolina  and  the  state.  It  has  to  be  mined  in  a  quarry  (Top,  left)  and  processed  (Top,  right)  before  it 
can  be  used  as  a  foundation  for  roads  (Bottom). 
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structures,  they  need  crushed 
stone.  If  the  quarries  are  nearby, 
the  stone  is  cheaper.  The  amount 
of  processing  is  one  important 
cost  factor.  The  other  is  hauling 
the  stone  in  trucks.  The  longer 
the  distance,  the  higher  the  cost 
of  the  stone. 


Mica 

Over  the  years,  sheet  mica  has 
been  mined  from  more  than  2,000 
different  western  North  Carolina 
sites.  But  demand  for  sheet  mica 
has  greatly  decreased.  It  is  no 
longer  mined  in  the  United  States. 
Solid-state  electronic  components, 


such  as  computer  chips,  have 
replaced  many  old-style  electronic 
parts  that  required  mica. 

But  there  are  still  uses  for  mica. 
Industry  now  uses  tiny,  ground 
flakes  of  mica  for  other  purposes. 
Most  goes  into  paint  and  gypsum- 
plasterboard  cement.  In  western 


Minerals  mined  in  North  Carolina  mountains 

Minerals 

County 

Anthophyllite,  asbestos 

Avery,  Jackson,  Mitchell, 
Transylvania,  Yancey 

1933-1978 

Barite 

Madison 

1884-1927 

Clay  (brick) 

Buncombe,  Henderson 

I  pitp  1700^  tn  nrp^pnt 

Clay  (kaolin) 

Avery,  Buncombe,  Jackson, 
Mitchell 

1888  to  present 

Copper 

Ashe,  Jackson,  Swain 

1850-1962 

Corundum 

Clay,  Jackson,  Macon 

Late  1800s  to  present 

Crushed  stone,  sand,  and  gravel 

All  counties 

Late  1700s  to  Dresent 

Dimension  stone  (fieldstone  and 
rough-dressed  stone) 

All  counties 

1700s  to  present 

Dimension  stone  (finished  and 
dressed  marble  and  granite) 

Buncombe,  Cherokee, 
Henderson 

1800s  to  1981 

Feldspar 

Avery,  Buncombe,  Haywood, 
Jackson,  Mitchell,  Transylvania, 
Yancey 

Late  1800s  to  present 

Gold 

Buncombe,  Burke,  Caldwell, 
Cherokee,  McDowell, 
Transylvania 

1828  to  about 
1940 

Iron 

Allegheny,  Ashe,  Avery, 
Cherokee,  Madison 

1 807-1 Q?fi 

Kyanite 

Yancey 

1934-1944 

Mica 

Most  counties 

1867  to  present 

Monazite 

Madison,  McDowell, 
Polk,  Rutherford 

1886-1910 

Olivine 

Avery,  Clay,  Jackson,  Macon, 
Yancey 

1933  to  present 

Talc 

Cherokee,  Madison 

1859-1988 

Titanium 

Caldwell 

1942-1952 

Miscellaneous:  beryl,  chromite, 
columbite  gems  (especially  emerald, 
ruby,  and  sapphire),  graphite,  lead, 
lime,  manganese,  quartz,  vermiculite, 
zinc,  zircon,  and  others 

Various  counties 

Various  times 
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Children  were  paid  to 
split  and  trim  mica  at 
the  Walnut  Knob 
mine,  Ashe  County, 
about  1900.  What 
would  it  be  like  to  split 
mica  ?  Do  you  think 
you  would  like  this 
kind  of  job  after 
school  instead  of  what 
you  do  now?  Why? 
If  mica  was  used  in 
lanterns,  what  do  you 
think  it  looks  like? 
What  color  is  it,  and 
how  easy  is  it  for  light 
to  pass  through  ? 
How  do  you  think  it  is 
used  in  electrical 
devices9 


North  Carolina,  about  25,000  tons 
per  year  of  flake  mica  are  pro- 
duced. The  mica  comes  from  a 
half-dozen  open-pit  mines  and 
plants  in  the  Spruce  Pine  area  in 
Mitchell  and  Avery  counties. 

Feldspar 

Since  1917,  North  Carolina  has 
been  the  nation's  leading  feldspar 
producer.  Feldspar  is  used  in  the 
ceramic  industry  and  in  making 
glass,  especially  jars  and  bottles. 
Television  picture  tubes  also  use 
feldspar. 

In  the  late  1 800s,  feldspar  was 
first  mined  near  Sylva  in  Jackson 
County.  In  1 91 1  mining  began 
near  Spruce  Pine.  That  area  now 
is  North  America's  principal  feld- 
spar-producing region.  At  first, 


Definitions 


handpicked  ore  was  shipped  to 
out-of-state  mills  for  processing. 
After  a  large  grinding  plant  was 
built  nearby  in  Tennessee  in  1914, 
North  Carolina  became  a  steady 
producer.  A  great  deal  of  research 
led  to  the  construction  of  a  new 
processing  mill  at  Spruce  Pine  in 
1946.  New  technology  reduced 
the  amount  of  hand  labor  needed 
to  mine  and  sort  ore.  Massive, 
heavy  equipment  now  digs, 
moves,  and  processes  large 
quantities  of  ore  cheaply  and 
efficiently. 

Olivine 

Olivine  is  an  unusual,  green- 
colored,  heat  resistant  mineral. 
Because  of  its  heat  resistance, 
olivine  is  used  to  make  molds. 


Molten  iron,  steel,  and  aluminum 
are  poured  into  the  molds  to  make 
castings.  These  metal  castings 
range  from  small,  delicate  shapes 
to  huge  industrial  machine  parts. 

Olivine  was  first  identified  in 
North  Carolina  in  the  late  1 800s. 
Because  the  deposits  sometimes 
contain  ruby  and  sapphire,  gem 
hunters  soon  located  nearly  all 
the  olivine.  By  1933  commercial 
production  of  olivine  was  under- 
way. There  are  several  hundred 
olivine  deposits  in  the  mountain 
region.  Only  about  two  dozen 
are  big  enough  to  be  mined.  In 
North  Carolina,  one  mill  in 
Yancey  County  processes 
olivine  ore  mined  from  several 
nearby  deposits. 

What  will  happen  to  mining 
in  the  future? 

In  the  future,  we  can  anticipate 
that  the  old  mining  districts  will 
continue  to  attract  prospectors. 
They  will  continue  to  look  for 
undiscovered  ore  deposits. 
We  can  also  anticipate  that  as 
society's  desires  and  commercial 
needs  change,  the  nation's  miners 
will  respond.  New  mines 
producing  new  minerals  may  have 
to  be  developed.  Some  old  mines 
will  have  to  close.  But  it  is  almost 
certain  that  ordinary  crushed 
stone  quarries  will  be  needed  to 
meet  our  local  needs  for  many, 
many  years  to  come.  □ 


Soapstone  is  a  soft,  talc-rich  rock  that  can  be  easily 
cut  and  carved. 

Ores  are  minerals  or  rocks  containing  metal  that  can 
be  mined  and  refined.  After  an  ore  has  been  dug 
from  the  ground,  it  is  refined.  In  refining,  the  ore  is 
heated  in  a  forge  or  a  furnace  and  the  metal  is 
separated  from  other  minerals.  Forges  are  also 


used  to  take  a  metal,  such  as  iron,  and  heat  and 
shape  it  to  make  tools.  Charcoal  is  a  black,  brittle 
form  of  carbon  made  by  partly  burning  wood  without 
air.  Charcoal  was  used  to  create  fires  in  furnaces 
and  forges.  Part  of  the  reason  for  granting  land  to 
iron  manufacturers  was  to  supply  the  iron  works 
with  sources  of  wood  to  make  charcoal. 
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AWARDS  DAY  1989  A  HIT! 


Awards  Day  1989  was  a 
great  success!  The  event  was 
fun  and  rewarding  for  all  junior 
historians  who  met  May  25-26 
at  the  Peace  College  campus, 
Raleigh.  Over  500  students  and 
advisers  from  across  the  state 
gathered  for  the  annual 
meeting.  For  many  students,  a 
year  of  hard  work  paid  off  as 
they  received  awards  for  their 
projects.  Tom  Belton, 
executive  secretary  of  the  Tar 
Heel  Junior  Historian 
Association  (THJHA), 
commented,  "The  atmosphere 
at  the  awards  program  was 
much  like  that  at  the  Academy 
Awards  in  Hollywood!" 

On  Thursday,  junior 
historians  mingled  with  club 
members  from  other  schools. 
After  the  presentation  of  special 
awards  and  student 
entertainment  that  evening,  the 
crowd  danced  to  a  DJ's 


booming  music.  Belton 
laughed,  "That  dance  always 
leads  to  friendship  and 
romance." 

But  the  convention  included 
far  more  than  social  activity. 
Friday  morning,  junior  historians 
attended  two  historical 
workshops  of  their  choice. 
Belton  declared  that  the 
workshops  "were  terrific." 
Following  lunch  on  the  grounds, 
the  festivities  were  topped  off  by 
the  awards  program.  Dr. 
William  S.  Price,  Jr.,  director, 
N.C.  Division  of  Archives  and 
History,  presented  thirty-five 
awards  in  three  categories. 
Smiling  winners  came  up  on 
stage  while  the  audience 
clapped  and  cheered.  The 
audience  was  so  thrilled  with 
each  junior  historian  on  stage 
that  by  the  end  it  was  clear: 
everyone  at  Awards  Day  1989 
was  a  winner!  □ 
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LIGHTS, 
CAMERA, 
AND  LOTS  OF 
ACTION  AT 
AWARDS  DAY 

When  the  curtain  went  up  on 
the  workshops  at  Awards  Day 
1989,  junior  historians  were 
treated  to  an  extravaganza  of 
shows.  A  variety  of  workshop 
presenters  took  the  stage 
Friday  morning  to  interpret 
North  Carolina  history.  All 
seven  presenters  played  their 
parts  well.  Each  turned  the 
spotlight  to  some  aspect  of 
North  Carolina's  coastal  plain. 

In  some  cases,  the 
audiences  participated  in  the 
drama.  Spectators  at  George 
Pettengell's  demonstration  of 
colonial  coopering  became 
leading  actors  when  they  got  to 
try  their  hand  at  making 
buckets.  Pettengell  is  a  cooper 
at  Colonial  Williamsburg, 
Virginia. 

At  other  workshops, 
presenters  took  over  the  whole 
act.  Connie  Mason,  N.C. 
Maritime  Museum,  Beaufort, 


George  Pettengell 
perfects  the  angle 
on  the  wood  that 
students  used  to 
make  their  own 
buckets. 


serenaded  junior  historians 
during  her  performance  of 
"Wind,  Water,  and  Song:  Life  on 
Portsmouth  Island."  Duncan 
McKee  and  Jimmy  Barger, 
Elizabeth  II  State  Historic  Site, 
Manteo,  attracted  attention 
when  they  appeared  in  full 
sixteenth-century  costume  for 
their  "We'd  Rather  Knot" 
demonstration  of  knot  tying. 


Meanwhile,  Billy  E. 
Richardson,  Airship  Industries 
USA,  Inc.,  Weeksville,  took  on 
the  role  of  teacher  when  he 
discussed  how  blimps  and 
airships  fit  into  coastal  history. 
The  Knotts  Island  Junior 
Historical  Association,  Knotts 
Island  School,  Knotts  Island, 
brought  along  a  whole  cast  of 
students  to  illustrate  the  "Art  of 
Decoy  Making." 

Junior  historians  also  caught 
a  glimpse  of  what  went  on 
behind  the  scenes  for  sailors  on 
battleships  in  World  War  II. 


"Making  buckets  was 
fascinating.  You  could 
watch  it  actually 
happening!" 

— Blair  Smith,  student, 
East  Rowan  High  School 


Janette  Meek,  USS  North 
Carolina  Battleship  Memorial 
Commission,  Wilmington,  came 
to  discuss  the  sailors'  lives  on 
board  ship. 

Finally,  Leisa  Brown, 
Somerset  Place  State  Historic 
Site,  Creswell,  brought  down  the 
house  with  her  workshop, 
"Somerset  Place:  Past 
Present,  and  Future." 

When  the  shows  were  over, 
junior  historians  gave  the 
workshops  rave  reviews.  The 
presenters  turned  out  to  be  an 
informative  and  entertaining 
cast  of  players!  □ 


Artifact  search  winners 


Tracking 
down  history 
at  the  annual 
artifact  search 

This  year,  sixty-nine  junior 
historians  from  across  North 
Carolina  went  hunting  for  their 
state's  past.  They  unearthed 
110  artifacts  while  participating 
in  the  eleventh  annual  artifact 
search,  sponsored  by  the  North 
Carolina  Museum  of  History 
Associates.  Each  of  the  twelve 
clubs  whose  students 
participated  in  the  search 
received  a  copy  of  Stephen  E. 
Massengill's  North  Carolina 
Votes  on  the  Constitution:  A 
Roster  of  Delegates  to  the 
State  Ratification  Conventions 
of  1788  and  1789.  Recently 
published  by  the  N.C.  Division 
of  Archives  and  History,  the 
book  is  the  first  in  a  series  to  be 
printed  in  cooperation  with  the 
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North  Carolina  Commission  on 
the  Bicentennial  of  the  United 
States  Constitution.  In  addition, 
thirteen  junior  historians  who 
located  exceptional  North 
Carolina  artifacts  received  a 
copper  brooch  of  the  dogwood 
flower.  The  commemorative 
pins  were  handcrafted  in  North 
Carolina  using  copper  from  the 
dome  of  the  state  capitol 
building,  which  was  removed  in 
1972  during  extensive 
renovations. 

Those  junior  historians 
receiving  awards  are  as 
follows:  James  Alston,  Yellow 
Jacket  Historians,  John  Graham 
Middle  School,  Warrenton;  Anita 
Sadler,  The  Moratoc 
MarConians,  E.  J.  Hayes 
Elementary  School,  Williamston; 
Teresa  Shough,  Madison- 
Mayodan  Junior  Tar  Heels  V, 
Madison-Mayodan  Middle 
School,  Madison;  Kristi  Lunch, 
Yellow  Jacket  Historians,  John 
Graham  Middle  School, 
Warrenton;  Lee  A.  Peele, 
Yellow  Jacket  Historians,  John 
Graham  Middle  School, 
Warrenton;  Tyra  Houghton, 
Carmel's  Adventurous  Tar 
Heels  (CATS),  Carmel  Junior 
High  School,  Charlotte;  Lynne 


Mastandrea,  Carmel's 
Adventurous  Tar  Heels  (CATS), 
Carmel  Junior  High  School, 
Charlotte;  Elizabeth  Albert, 
Carmel's  Adventurous  Tar 
Heels  (CATS),  Carmel  Junior 
High  School,  Charlotte;  Kara 
Matterman,  Parkwood  History 
Cubs,  Parkwood  Middle  School, 
Monroe;  Lisa  M.  Johnson, 
Academy  Adventurers, 
Waccamaw  Academy, 
Whiteville;  Jann  McKeithan, 
Parkwood  History  Cubs, 
Parkwood  Middle  School, 
Monroe;  Monica  Miller, 
Mustang  Militia,  East  Rowan 
High  School,  Salisbury;  and 
Ernest  L.  Ritchie,  Mustang 
Militia,  East  Rowan  High 
School,  Salisbury.  □ 


WOULD  YOU  WALK  A  MILE  TO  PEACE  COLLEGE? 


a 
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Would  you  walk  a  mile  to 
Peace  College?  Well,  Tar 
Heels  are  famous  for  their  feet, 
but  we  still  don't  know  anyone 
who  actually  footed  it  to  the  Tar 
Heel  Junior  Historian 
Association's  annual  Awards 
Day. 

We  do  know  at  least  two 
boys  who  couldn't  make  the  trip 
on  the  school  bus.  Instead  they 
sent  their  father.  John  and  Joe 
Fernald's  dad  showed  up  at 
Peace  College  when  his  sons 
got  sick.  The  twins  from 
Cumberland  County  insisted 
that  they  didn't  want  to  miss  a 
bit  of  the  weekend's  excitement. 
Sending  their  father  was  the 
best  they  could  do.  We  don't 


Students  came  to 
Raleigh  from  all 
over.  Monica 
Miller  and  her 
adviser.  Julie 
Smith  (standing 
left),  arrived  from 
Salisbury  (right 
photo).  Others 
poured  in  from 
Beaufort  County 
(below). 


know  if  he  enjoyed  the  ride  or 
not. 

Monica  Miller,  on  the  other 
hand,  could  have  arrived  at  the 
convention  in  a  one-horse 
buggy.  She  didn't  though.  The 
old  buggy  was  her  winning  entry 
in  the  artifacts  search  contest. 
Monica,  three-year  member 
and  president  of  East  Rowan's 
Mustang  Militia,  Salisbury, 
discovered  the  buggy  at  her 
family's  homestead.  Everyone 
told  her  digging  it  out  would  be 
too  much  trouble,  but  she  didn't 
give  up!  Today  she  has  an 
award  to  make  up  for  all  her 
work,  even  if  she  didn't  get  to 
hitch  up  her  artifact  and  drive  to 
the  capital  city. 


BEAUFORT  COUNTY  SCHOOLS 


Of  course,  most  people  at 
Awards  Day  arrived  by  bus. 
The  Parkwood  Middle  School 
Cubs,  Monroe,  came  out  in 
force.  Randy  Howell,  Noah 
Duvernell,  Marc  Arnold,  Jay 
Hutcherson,  and  Jeff  Howard 
piled  out  of  their  bus  onto 
Peace  College's  campus  ready 
to  embark  on  two  days  of  fun 
and  learning.  Noah  and  his 
friends  spent  Thursday 
afternoon  together  while  other 
students  played  frisbee.  They 
argued  about  the  Civil  War 
(from  both  sides),  discussed  the 
dance  planned  for  Thursday 
night,  and  realized  that  talking 
and  learning  with  friends 
provided,  as  Noah  said,  "a  lot 
of  opportunities." 

Later  that  evening  the 
Parkwood  club  performed, 
"They'll  Never  Hang  a 
Woman,"  during  student 
entertainment.  Raina  Trull,  who 
acted  in  the  play,  agreed  with 
Noah.  She  said  that  Awards 
Day  was  "very  creative  and  a 
great  learning  experience." 

All  in  all,  junior  historians 
agreed  that  it  was  worth  the 
long  ride  from  any  hometown — 
on  foot  or  by  bus!  □ 


SOCIETIES 

PRESENT 

AWARDS 

Melvin  T.  Scott,  Jr., 
Jamesville  Junior  Historians, 
Jamesville  Elementary  School, 
Jamesville,  won  the  Afro- 
American  History  Award  and 
$50.00  for  his  paper,  "Struggles 
to  Success."  The  Piedmont 
Area  Branch  of  the  Association 
for  the  Study  of  Afro-American 
Life  and  History  sponsors  this 
award  to  encourage  student 
appreciation  for  black 
achievements.  Melvin's  article 
details  the  life  of  David  Franklin 
Griffin,  who  was  orphaned  as  a 
child  and  became  a  prominent 
black  minister  in  Williamston. 

The  North  Carolina 
Genealogy  Society  presented 
two  $25.00  awards  because 
there  were  so  many  high- 
quality  submissions.  One 
award  went  to  Amanda  Ellen 
McGrady,  Martin  '76ers,  Martin 
Middle  School,  Raleigh,  for  her 
entry,  "Tracing  My  Roots."  The 
other  award  was  presented  to 
Lee  Waterfield,  Knotts  Island 
Junior  Historians,  Knotts  Island 
School,  Knotts  Island,  for  his 
project,  "The  Waterfield 


Heritage."  Lee  Albright  of  the 
Genealogy  Society  stated,  "I 
was  so  pleased  to  see  the 


PICTURE 
PERFECT 
DETAIL 

Photography  has 
become  a  great  interest  of 
junior  historians.  In  part 
this  is  because  the  State 
Historic  Preservation  Office 
has  sponsored  the  North 
Carolina  Historic 
Architecture  Contest  since 
1979.  Students  in 


competition  are  encouraged 
to  photograph  unique  North 
Carolina  buildings  and 
architectural  elements.  This 
practice  helps  them  to 
appreciate  the  value  of 
photographic  documentation 
as  a  historical  research  tool. 
We  congratulate  the  contest 
winners,  whose  names,  entry 
titles,  and  photographs  will 
appear  in  the  fall  1989  issue 
of  the  Tar  Heel  Junior 
Historian  magazine.  □ 


Southern  Junior 
High  THJHA 
receives  Youth 
Preservation 
Award  (above, 
left).  Scott  wins 
Afro-American 
History  Award 
(above,  right). 
McGrady  and 
Waterfield  with 
Genealogy 
Society  awards. 


number  of  excellent  entries  and 
the  interest  in  genealogy." 

The  Southern  Junior  High 
Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian 
Association,  Southern  Junior 
High  School,  Roxboro,  won  the 
$50.00  Youth  Preservation 
Award  sponsored  by  the 
Historic  Preservation 
Foundation  of  North  Carolina, 
Inc.  Under  the  guidance  of 
Mitch  Wilds,  State  Historic 
Preservation  Office,  club 
members  removed  deteriorated 
boards  on  an  antebellum 
smokehouse  in  Person  County 
and  replaced  them  with  solid 
boards  from  the  same  period. 
They  also  repaired  and  painted 
the  tin  roof,  and  they  painted  the 
smokehouse  white.  □ 


EDITOR 
REVEALS 
THEMES  FOR 
NEW  ISSUES 

Recently,  John  Lee 
Bumgarner,  editor  of  the  Tar 
Heel  Junior  Historian,  revealed 
the  topics  of  the  upcoming 
issues  of  the  magazine.  During 
the  1989-1990  school  year, 
two  issues  will  be  published  by 
the  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian 
Association.  The  first  of  the 
two,  the  fall  1989  issue,  will  deal 
with  historic  preservation.  The 
publication,  which  has  been  a 
long  time  in  the  works,  will 
commemorate  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  Historic 
Preservation  Foundation  of 
North  Carolina,  Inc.,  an 
organization  that  works  to 
restore  and  preserve  North 
Carolina  homes,  buildings,  and 
landmarks. 

Meanwhile,  the  spring  1990 
THJH  will  concentrate  on  the 
North  Carolina  piedmont.  This 
issue  will  be  the  second  in  a 
series  of  three  that  focus  on  the 
different  geographical  regions 
of  the  state:  the  coastal  plain, 
the  piedmont,  and  the 


The  North 
Carolina  piedmont 
has  been  a  center 
of  industrial  and 
technological 
growth.  At  R.  J. 
Reynolds 
Company's 
Tobaccoville 
plant,  for  example, 
the  cigarette 
manufacturing 
industry 

nourishes  What 
other  industries 
have  developed  in 
the  piedmont? 


mountains.  Bumgarner 
commented,  "Our  spring  1989 
coastal  plain  issue  was  a 
tremendous  success.  It  was 
great!  We  had  a  lot  of  positive 
response  from  students  and 
teachers.  They  all  like  this 
series  because  they  can  learn 
something  different  about 
another  region  of  North 
Carolina." 

All  three  consulting  editors 
of  the  fall  THJH  are  part  of  the 
Historic  Preservation 
Foundation.  Catherine  Bishir  is 
a  well-known  historic 
preservationist  and  author  who 
is  currently  director  of  the  North 
Carolina  Architecture  Project  for 
the  foundation.  Along  with 
Bishir,  Myrick  Howard,  the 
foundation's  executive  director, 
and  Sally  Poland,  director  of 
education/events,  will  make 
contributions  to  the  magazine  in 
an  effort  to  introduce  students  to 
historic  preservation.  Howard 
explained,  "We  believe  it's  very 
important  that  young  people 
develop  an  interest  in  their 
heritage  as  it  lives  and  as  it 
stands  around  them.  We  hope 
students  realize  what  their 
churches,  homes,  or  schools 
mean  to  them  and  to  their 
society." 


These  experts  believe  that 
students  must  learn  to 
appreciate  all  kinds  of  North 
Carolina  houses  and  buildings. 
Many  junior  historians  have,  of 
course,  been  to  Raleigh  and 
have  seen  the  State  Capitol 
and  the  restored  houses  on 
Blount  Street.  But  how  many 
students  have  thought  about  old 
tobacco  barns  as  important 
structures?  Old  barns  and 
packhouses  are  very  much  a 


"We  want  students  to  say, 
'What  makes  my  town  or 
my  state  different  and 
how  can  we  keep  it  that 


way 


— Sally  Poland, 
consulting  editor 


part  of  North  Carolina  culture. 
They  are  an  expression  of  the 
way  we  live  and  of  the 
agriculture  that  made  us  what 
we  are! 

All  buildings  represent  in 
some  way  what  is  unique  about 
the  place  where  they  stand. 
The  architecture  in  North 
Carolina  is,  therefore,  different 
from  that  which  exists  in  all 
other  states.  "North  Carolina  is 


not,"  said  Bumgarner,  "like 
New  Mexico.  There  are  no 
adobe  houses  here,  but  there 
are  houses  that  are  made  out  of 
pinewood."  Sally  Poland  states 
that  the  Historic  Preservation 
Foundation  and  the  Tar  Heel 
Junior  Historian  Association 
"want  to  get  students  out  in  the 
community  to  look  up  at  the 
architecture  and  say  What 
makes  my  town  or  my  state 
different  and  how  can  we  keep 
it  that  way?'  We'd  like  to  sow 
the  seeds  of  historic 
preservation  in  the  next 
generation." 


In  the  THJH  piedmont  issue, 
three  distinguished  professors 
will  serve  as  consulting  editors. 
They  are  Dr.  John  David  Smith, 
professor  of  history,  NCSU, 
Raleigh;  Dr.  David  R.  Goldfield, 
Robert  Lee  Bailey  Professor  of 
History,  UNC-Charlotte;  and 
Dr.  Lindley  Butler,  historian- 
in-residence,  Rockingham 
Community  College,  Wentworth. 
Goldfield  remarked  on  the 
importance  of  the  spring 


rrNo  longer  do  Indian 
trails  connect  piedmont 
cities.  The  region  has 
witnessed  an  evolution 
from  trails  to  railroads  to 
modern  interstates  and 
airplanes." 


publication  by  saying,  "Most 
school  curricula  don't  deal  with 
regional  issues.  They  deal  with 
the  state  and  the  nation  but  not 
with  regions.  The  piedmont 
issue  will,  then,  add  a  new 
dimension  to  students'  studies 
of  North  Carolina." 

The  piedmont  is  a  distinctly 
different  place  from  the  coastal 
plain  or  the  mountains.  It  is 
mostly  rolling  hills.  It  starts  at 
the  fall  line,  the  eastern  dividing 


These  are 
photographs  of 
the  Richmond  Law 
School,  Yadkin 
County,  before 
and  after 
restoration.  Why 
is  it  important  to 
restore  and 
preserve  old 
buildings  and 
homes  ?  What 
does  a  building 
tell  us  about  when 
it  was  built  or 
about  the  people 
who  built  it? 


line  where  rivers  are  too  steep 
and  rocky  for  navigation 
upstream,  and  it  works  its  way 
westward  towards  the 
mountains. 

The  piedmont  is  an  area  of 
great  interest,  not  only  because 
of  its  geography,  but  also 
because  of  the  contact  between 
rural  and  urban  sectors.  Farms 
sit  alongside  the  outer  limits  of 
growing  cities  where  industries 
such  as  textile,  furniture,  and 
tobacco  manufacturing  have 
developed. 

Today  a  sweeping  arc  of 
cities — each  with  its  own  style 
and  personality — runs  west  and 
south  from  Raleigh  to  Charlotte, 
the  state's  largest  city.  And  no 
longer  do  Indian  trails  connect 
these  cities.  The  piedmont  has 
witnessed  an  evolution  from 
trails  to  railroads  to  modern 
interstates  and  airplanes.  The 
central  plateau  of  North 
Carolina,  technologically 
progressive  and  culturally  and 
geographically  diverse,  is  a 
fascinating  study. 
TEACHERS:  Have  your 
students  research  and  write 
articles  for  the  piedmont  issue. 
Note  that  articles  are  due  by 
October  30,  1989.  See  the 
latest  Teacher's  Supplement  for 
editorial  guidelines.  □ 


WORKING 
THEIR  WAY 
UP:  JUNIOR 
HISTORIANS 
REACH 
RALEIGH 

Each  year,  junior  historians 
across  the  state  slowly  climb 
the  THJHA  contest  ladder  with 
their  history  projects.  On  the 
ladder's  first  rung,  students 
compete  at  local  schools, 
where  advisers  and  other  adults 
select  each  club's  best 
projects.  As  many  as  six  of  the 
selected  projects  may  be 
entered  in  the  statewide 
competition.  These  winning 
student  entries  step  up  the 
ladder  towards  the  highest 
contest  level  in  Raleigh. 

Once  in  Raleigh,  most  clubs 
compete  in  the  general  contest 
at  either  the  elementary  or 
regular  contest  level.  Some 
clubs,  however,  may  enter  their 
projects  at  the  very  top  of  the 
ladder — in  the  special 
achievement  category.  These 
are  the  clubs  that  have 
previously  distinguished 
themselves  by  winning  at  least 
two  first-place  awards  and  one 
honorable  mention  in  three 
separate  contests. 

Of  course,  all  contest 
participants  sharpened  their 
research  and  artistic  skills  while 
learning  about  their 
communities.  They  also  helped 
others  become  more  aware  of 
North  Carolina's  complex 
history.  The  association  wishes 
to  recognize  all  the  winners, 
who  are  listed  below  by 
category.  □ 


RAILROAD 


MEDIA  CONTEST 

Elementary 
contest/individual 
First  place 

"Wildlife  on  Lake  Mattamuskeet 
National  Wildlife  Refuge" 
Anita  Sadler 

The  Moratoc  MarConians 

E.  J.  Hayes  Elementary  School 

Williamston 

Mrs.  Minnie  Hoggard,  adviser 

Honorable  mention 

"An  Oral  History  of  Famous 
Women  in  North  Carolina  History" 
Martha  Wayne 
Academy  Adventurers 
Waccamaw  Academy 
Whiteville 

Mrs.  Betty  Butler,  adviser 

Elementary 
contest/group 
First  place 

"Dymond  City:  Martin  County's 
Ghost  Town" 

Jamesville  Junior  Historian  Club 
Jamesville  Elementary  School 
Jamesville 

Mrs.  Merle  Price  and  Mrs.  Nancy 
Long,  advisers 

Honorable  mention 

"The  King-Bazemore  House" 
The  Moratoc  MarConians 
E.  J.  Hayes  Elementary  School 
Williamston 

Mrs.  Minnie  Hoggard,  adviser 


Regular 

contest/individual 
First  place 

"Economic  Growth  of  Greenville" 

Mandy  Cox 

History  Unlimited  II 

E.  B.  Aycock  Junior  High  School 

Greenville 

Mrs.  Patricia  Sheppard,  adviser 
Honorable  mention 

"Evans'  Family  Cemeteries" 

Amy  Schwartz 

Carolina  Explorers 

E.  B.  Aycock  Junior  High  School 

Greenville 

Mrs.  Sandra  Walton,  adviser 

Regular  contest/group 
First  place 

"The  Legend  of  Frankie  Silver: 
They'll  Never  Hang  a  Woman" 
Parkwood  History  Cubs 
Parkwood  Middle  School 
Monroe 

Mrs.  Nancy  Mills  and  Mrs. 
Donna  Elmore,  advisers 

Honorable  mention 

"Interview  With  Thad  Eure" 
Martin  '76ers 
Martin  Middle  School 
Raleigh 

Mr.  Craig  Matthews,  Mrs.  Sarah 
Jordan,  and  Ms.  Joyce  Somes, 
advisers 


Special 

achievement/group 
First  place 

"Mackay  Island  National  Wildlife 
Refuge" 

Knotts  Island  Junior  Historians 
Knotts  Island  School 
Knotts  Island 

Mrs.  Faye  Freeman,  adviser 

Honorable  mention 

"Those  Were  The  Days" 
Eagle  Express 

C.  C.  Erwin  Junior  High  School 
Salisbury 

Mr.  Terry  Holt  and  Mr.  Terry  Shive, 
advisers 


LITERARY 
CONTEST 

Elementary 
contest/individual 
First  place 

"Wilmington  and  the  Cape  Fear 
River" 

Lisa  Johnson 
Academy  Adventurers 
Waccamaw  Academy 
Whiteville 

Mrs.  Betty  Butler,  adviser 


Honorable  mention 

"History  of  the  Roanoke  River" 
Don  Mills 

The  Moratoc  MarConians 

E.  J.  Hayes  Elementary  School 

Williamston 

Mrs.  Minnie  Hoggard,  adviser 

Elementary 
contest/group 
Honorable  mention 

"David  Stone" 

The  Moratoc  MarConians 

E.  J.  Hayes  Elementary  School 

Williamston 

Mr.  Minnie  Hoggard,  adviser 

Regular 

contest/individual 
First  place 

"Blackbeard" 

Dru  Lewis 

Carolina  Explorers 

E.  B.  Aycock  Junior  High  School 

Greenville 

Mrs.  Sandra  Walton,  adviser 
Honorable  mention 

(two-way  tie) 
"The  Hunt" 
Ann  Weathers 

Nash  Central  Junior  Historians 
Nash  Central  Junior  High  School 
Nashville 

Mrs.  Cherry,  Mrs.  Smith,  and  Mrs. 
Flowers,  advisers 

"My  Diary:  Year  One-June, 
1860-June,  1861" 
Andrea  Rosenberg 
The  Brogden  Emeralds 
Brogden  Middle  School 
Durham 

Mrs.  P.  Honkanen,  adviser 

Regular  contest/group 
First  place 

"Spirit  of  Bathtown" 

Carolina  Explorers 

E.  B.  Aycock  Junior  High  School 

Greenville 

Mrs.  Sandra  Walton,  adviser 

Honorable  mention 

"History  of  Early  Churches  in  Rowan 

County" 

Mustang  Militia 

East  Rowan  High  School 

Salisbury 

Mrs.  Julie  Smith,  adviser 


Special 

achievement/individual 
First  place 

"Charlie  Poole:  Rockingham 

County  Stnngband  Musician" 

Alex  Seymour 

Wentworth  Tar  Heel  Junior 

Historians 

Wentworth  School 

Wentworth 

Mr.  Ward  Triche,  adviser 
Honorable  mention 

"The  Waterfield  Heritage" 
Lee  Waterfield 

Knotts  Island  Junior  Historians 
Knotts  Island  School 
Knotts  Island 

Mrs.  Faye  Freeman,  adviser 

Special 

achievement/group 
First  place 

"Sounder" 
Couratucke 

Currituck  County  High  School 
Currituck 

Mrs.  Barbara  Snowden,  adviser 

Honorable  mention 

"Grist  Mill  Gleanings" 
Eagle  Express 

C.  C.  Erwin  Junior  High  School 
Mr.  Terry  Holt  and  Mr.  Terry  Shive, 
advisers 


ART  CONTEST 

Elementary 
contest/individual 
First  place 

"One  Room  School  House" 
Queshenna  Armstrong 
Jamesville  Junior  Historian  Club 
Jamesville  Elementary  School 
Jamesville 

Mrs.  Merle  Price  and  Mrs.  Nancy 
Long,  advisers 

Honorable  mention 

"Blackbeard" 
Tyler  Gooden 
Academy  Adventurers 
Waccamaw  Academy 
Whiteville 

Mrs.  Betty  Butler,  adviser 


Elementary 
contest/group 
First  place 

"Our  North  Carolina  Quilt" 
Lighthouse  Historians 
East  End  Elementary  School 
Durham 

Mrs.  LaHarve  M.  Johnson,  adviser 
Honorable  mention 

"J  &  W  Railroad" 

Jamesville  Junior  Historian  Club 

Jamesville  Elementary  School 

Jamesville 

Mrs.  Merle  Price  and  Mrs. 
Nancy  Long,  advisers 

Regular 

contest/individual 
First  place 

"The  Old  Johnson  House" 
April  Arrington 

Regulators  and  Revolutionaries 
Douglas  Byrd  Junior  High  School 
Fayetteville 

Mr.  Gary  Whitman,  adviser 

Honorable  mention 

(two-way  tie) 
"A  Teachery" 
Jay  Hutcherson 
Parkwood  History  Cubs 
Parkwood  Middle  School 
Monroe 

Mrs.  Nancy  Mills  and  Mrs.  Donna 
Elmore,  advisers 

"Cross  Creek  Cemetery" 
Max  Weinstem 

Fayetteville  Academy  Chapter 
Fayetteville  Academy 
Fayetteville 

Mrs.  Lulie  Harry,  adviser 


Regular  contest/group 
First  place 

"Organ  Church:  244  Years  of 

History" 

Mustang  Militia 

East  Rowan  High  School 

Salisbury 

Mrs.  Julie  Smith,  adviser 

Honorable  mention 

(two-way  tie) 

"Sherman  Burns  the  Arsenal" 
Stedman  Junior  High  Historians 
Stedman  Junior  High  School 
Stedman 

Mrs.  Lynn  Bunce,  adviser 
"Quilt  Sampler" 

Carmel's  Adventurous  Tar  Heels 
(CATS) 

Carmel  Junior  High  School 
Charlotte 

Mrs.  Lutecia  Hathcock,  adviser 

Special 

Achievement/individual 
First  place 

"The  Waterfield  Heritage" 
Lee  Waterfield 

Knotts  Island  Junior  Historians 
Knotts  Island  School 
Knotts  Island 

Mrs.  Faye  Freeman,  adviser 


Special 

Achievement/group 
First  place 

"Shuping's  Mill" 
Eagle  Express 

C.  C.  Erwin  Junior  High  School 
Salisbury 

Mr.  Terry  Holt  and  Mr.  Terry  Shive, 
advisers 

Honorable  Mention 

"The  Mitchell  General  Store" 
Wentworth  Tar  Heel  Junior 
Historians 
Wentworth  School 
Wentworth 

Mr.  Ward  Triche,  adviser 


STATE 

HISTORY 

QUIZ 

Contestants  in  the 
Christopher  Crittenden 
State  History  Quiz,  which  is 
sponsored  by  the  N.C. 
Literary  and  Historical 
Association,  were  tested  on 
their  knowledge  of  people, 
places,  and  events  in  North 
Carolina  history.  The  quiz 
is  named  for  Dr. 
Christopher  Crittenden,  who 
was  longtime  director  of  the 
N.C.  Division  of  Archives 
and  History.  This  year  the 
first-place  $50.00  award 
went  to  Thomas  Holmes, 
Buies  Creek  Junior 
Historian  Club,  Buies  Creek 
School,  Buies  Creek. 
Second-place  winner  Julia 
Tyson,  Parkwood  History 
Cubs,  Parkwood  Middle 
School,  Monroe,  received 
$37.50.  Cindy  Honeycutt, 
North  Rowan  Middle  School 
THJH  Club,  North  Rowan 
Middle  School,  East 
Spencer,  won  the  third- 
place  award  of  $25.00.  □ 
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TWO  TERRYS  AT  THE 
TOP  OF  THJHA 


Since  1977,  THJHA  has 
selected  one  Adviser  of  the 
Year  in  recognition  of  teachers 
who  serve  as  club  advisers. 
These  individuals  make 
invaluable  contributions  to  the 
chapters.  This  year,  for  the  first 
time,  the  association  chose  to 
honor  two  teachers.  Terry  Holt 
and  Terry  Shive,  advisers  of  the 
Eagle  Express  Tar  Heel  Junior 
Historians,  C  C.  Erwin  Junior 
High  School,  Salisbury,  were 
named  Co-advisers  of  the 
Year. 

Since  their  club  was  formed 
in  1984,  it  has  moved  quickly 
into  THJHA  history  project 
competition  at  the  highest 
level — the  special  achievement 
category.  The  club  has 
produced  winners  in  the 
Historic  Architecture 
Photography  Contest  and  in  the 
Youth  Preservation  Award. 
Moreover,  through  the  efforts  of 
these  two  advisers,  a  THJHA 
chapter  was  established  at  East 
Rowan  High  School,  Salisbury, 
so  that  students  from  C.  C. 
Erwin  Junior  High  School  could 
remain  active  in  the  program. 

During  their  term  as  co- 
advisers  of  the  year,  the 
advisers  will  serve  on  the 
THJHA  Publications  Advisory 
Board.  John  Lee  Bumgarner, 
editor  of  the  Tar  Heel  Junior 
Historian  magazine,  said,  "We 
look  forward  to  having  them 
offer  advice  at  the  meetings. 
Their  classroom  experience 
and  their  years  in  the  schools 
will  help  us  in  producing  the 
magazine." 


HOLT 

Holt  and  Shive  are  very 
enthusiastic  about  the  growth 
and  the  achievements  of  their 
group.  Holt  remarked  that  in 
the  beginning,  organization 
members  got  so  interested  in 
the  program  that  "they  wouldn't 


"Eagle  Express  gives 
students  the  opportunity 
to  live  part  of  the  history 
we  teach." 

— Terry  Holt, 
adviser 


let  it  die."  He  said  that  the 
group,  which  is  very  active  in 
the  community,  is  successful  in 
large  part  because  it  "gives 
students  the  opportunity  to  live 
part  of  the  history  we  teach." 
One  Sunday  this  spring,  for 
example,  C.  C.  Erwin  Eagle 


Express  held  a  children's 
walking  tour  where  volunteers, 
dressed  as  characters  from  the 
past,  took  groups  through  their 
city's  historic  district.  Holt  went 
as  President  Andrew  Jackson! 

Holt  is  excited  about  the 
club's  activities  because  there 
is  "so  much  interest  and  so 
much  energy."  The  advisers 
claim  at  least  four  group 
members  want  to  become 
history  teachers  someday. 
Another  former  member  once 
joined  a  reenactment  group — a 
group  that  recreates  historical 
events  by  using  clothing  and 
props  of  the  period — and 
recently  got  a  paid  movie  part. 

The  club  thrives,  of  course, 
on  involvement.  Participation  of 
everyone,  says  Shive,  "makes 
North  Carolina  history  very 
interesting  to  teach  and  also  for 
kids  to  learn."  Shive  always 
looks  forward  to  projects  where 
students  and  advisers  alike  can 
participate,  learn,  and  have  fun. 
He's  a  big  fan  of  the  workshops 
at  Awards  Day.  Shive 
concluded,  "Coming  to  Peace 
College  is  the  highlight  of  our 
year."  And  this  year,  Shive  and 
Holt  were  the  highlights  of 
Peace  College!  □ 


CROSSROADS 


DON'T  BE  LEFT 
HANGING  IN  1990 

You're  back  in  school.  You 
have  plenty  of  energy.  How  to 
use  it?  Don't  monkey  around! 
Plant  your  feet  and  start 
planning  now  for  Awards  Day 
1990!  According  to  Tom 
Belton,  an  Awards  Day  judge 
for  eleven  years,  "The  key  to  a 
winning  project  is  advanced 
planning." 

In  a  recent  interview,  Belton 
insisted  that  he  can  always  tell 
which  students  have  gotten  an 
early  start  on  their  projects.  He 
remarked  that  they  are  the 
students  "who  have  had  time  to 
do  basic  historical  research, 
get  to  work,  and  refine  the 
project  before  sending  it  to 
Raleigh.  If  you  wait  until  the  last 
minute,  your  work  always  shows 
it."  Junior  historians  who  start 
now  can  relax  and  have  fun  with 
their  projects! 

"Everything  students  need  to 
know  about  project. entries  and 
Awards  Day,  "  Belton  said, 
"can  be  found  in  the  THJH 
Manual:  Adviser's  Handbook 
and  Student  Guide."  All  club 
advisers  should  have  one. 
Belton  warned,  "Be  sure  to 


These  junior 
historians  had  a 
firm  grip  and  a 
positive  attitude  at 
Awards  Day  1989. 


read  your  manual  and  adhere 
to  the  rules."  Any  backdrop  of 
an  art  project  may  not  exceed 
the  maximum  size  limit  of  art 
projects  (34  inch  width,  34  inch 
length,  24  inch  height).  An 
essay  documenting  the 
historical  significance  of  the 


THANKS, 
SPONSORS! 

Awards  Day  1989 
succeeded  thanks  to  the 
continued  support  of 
organizations  like  the  North 
Carolina  Literary  and 
Historical  Association, 
which  has  sponsored  the 
literary,  media,  and  arts 
awards  for  twenty-seven 
years.  A  debt  of  gratitude 
also  goes  to  the  N.C. 


Genealogy  Society,  the 
State  Historic  Preservation 
Office  of  the  N.C.  Division  of 
Archives  and  History,  the 
Historic  Preservation 
Foundation  of  North 
Carolina,  Inc.,  and  to  the 
Piedmont  Area  Branch  of 
the  Association  for  the 
Study  of  Afro-American 
Life.  Special  thanks  go  to 
the  North  Carolina  Museum 
of  History  Associates, 
whose  support  truly  made 
Awards  Day  possible.  □ 


model  should  accompany  all  art 
projects.  Media  entries  may 
have  a  maximum  running  time 
of  twelve  minutes,  and  literary 
projects  must  include  footnotes. 

Project  entry  forms  for  the 
literary,  media,  and  art 
categories  are  due  April  6, 
1990,  and  artifact  search  forms 
are  due  May  1.  Media  and 
Youth  Preservation  Award 
entries  must  be  received  by 
May  7.  Photography  entries  are 
due  by  February  12,  art  projects 
by  May  24,  and  literary  projects 
by  April  9.  Additional 
information  on  Awards  Day 
1990  will  be  mailed  to  the  clubs 
later  this  year,  but  if  you  have 
questions,  call  the  THJHA  office 
in  Raleigh  at  (919)  733-3894. 

Belton  concluded,  "I'm  very 
pleased  with  the  number  of 
students  who  enter  projects. 
But,  I'd  like  to  see  more  clubs 
come  to  Awards  Day!"  □ 
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AWARDS  DAY  1990: 
ONE  TO  REMEMBER! 


Awards  Day  1990  proved  to 
be  one  of  the  most  memorable 
in  twenty-eight  years.  The 
event  was  thrilling  to  junior 
historians  who  met  May  24-25 
on  the  Peace  College  campus 
in  Raleigh. 

On  Thursday,  junior 
historians  toured  Raleigh  or 
met  club  members  from  other 
schools.  After  attending  the 
special  awards  presentation 
and  enjoying  student  drama 
and  musical  entertainment,  the 
crowd  bopped  to  the  beat  of 
the  DJ's  music.  But  the  best 
was  yet  to  come. 

The  highlight  of  the  annual 
convention  for  the  450  students 
and  advisers  was  an 
appearance  by  our  governor, 
the  Honorable  James  G. 
Martin,  on  Friday,  May  25. 

When  the  governor  entered 
the  gymnasium  on  Friday  for 
the  main  awards  program,  the 
crowd  of  excited  junior 


historians  roared.  After  the  roll 
call  of  clubs,  the  governor 
presented  awards  to  the  State 
History  Quiz  winners  and 
assisted  in  the  presentation  of 
the  Adviser  of  the  Year  Award. 

Doris  McLean  Bates, 
executive  secretary  of  the 
Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian 
Association  (THJHA)  said, 
"I  was  so  pleased  to  meet  the 
governor.  I  was  just  as  excited 
as  the  junior  historians." 

Dr.  William  S.  Price,  Jr., 
director,  N.C.  Division  of 
Archives  and  History,  then 
presented  forty-six  awards  in 
three  categories  (literary, 
media,  and  art).  Members 
from  the  winner's  club  went 
wild  when  the  winners  were 
announced. 

At  the  end  of  the  program, 
everyone  agreed  that  Awards 
Day  1990  was  one  to 
remember!  □ 
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The  Awards  Day  1990 
workshops  were  more  like  a 
vacation  than  work!  Junior 
historians  took  a  trip  through 
the  history  of  North  Carolina's 
piedmont  region.  And  like  the 
piedmont,  the  workshops 
offered  something  for  everyone 
to  enjoy. 

The  journey  began  with  a 
video  trek  to  the  N.C. 
Transportation  Museum, 
Historic  Spencer  Shops, 
Spencer.  Clare  Arthur,  curator 
of  collections,  North  Carolina 
State  Historic  Sites,  Raleigh, 
presented  a  video  on  the 
history  of  Spencer  Shops  and 
displayed  railroad  artifacts. 

At  the  next  stop,  junior 
historians  went  back  in  time  to 
the  Battle  of  Guilford 
Courthouse  with  Donald  J. 
Long,  park  ranger,  Guilford 
Courthouse  National  Military 
Park,  Greensboro.  Some 
visitors  tried  on  reproduction 
Revolutionary  War  uniforms! 

Explorers  hit  the  road  to  get 
a  good  look  at  some  industries 


important  to  the  piedmont's 
history.  Site  manager  John 
Dysart,  Reed  Gold  Mine  State 
Historic  Site,  Stanfield, 
explained  the  history  of  gold 
mining  in  North  Carolina.  Site 
manager  A.  Dale  Coats,  Duke 
Homestead  State  Historic  Site, 
Durham,  displayed  artifacts 
and  showed  slides  describing 
the  growth  of  tobacco 
manufacturing  in  our  state. 

Some  sightseers  followed 
the  signs  to  author  and 
historian  Jim  Sumner,  State 
Historic  Preservation  Office, 
Raleigh,  who  discussed  the 
history  of  baseball  in 


North  Carolina  as  well  as  some 
of  the  state's  famous  sports 
personalities. 

Others  took  a  detour  to  visit 
the  "herb  woman."  Program 
specialist  Kay  K.  Moss,  Schiele 
Museum  of  Natural  History, 
Gastonia,  dressed  in 
eighteenth-century  clothing  to 
show  tourists  medical 
instruments,  herbs,  and 
remedies  used  200  years  ago. 

The  road  map  led  many 
travelers  to  Susan  Waller, 
history  specialist,  Horizons 
Unlimited  Supplementary 
Education  Center,  Salisbury. 
After  a  visit  with  her,  junior 
historians  knew  about  good 
and  bad  luck,  weather  signs, 
fortune-telling,  and  other  early 
beliefs. 

The  trip  ended  when 
travelers  dropped  in  on  Alice  E. 
Jones,  history  instructor,  N.C. 
Central  University,  Durham. 
She  discussed  how  West 
African  culture  has  influenced 
American  youth. 

After  seeing  the  sights  of 
North  Carolina's  piedmont 
region,  junior  historians  agreed 
that  their  journey  had  been  a 
trip  worth  taking!  The  people 
they  met  at  each  destination 
took  the  travelers  on 
an  informative  voyage 
through  history.  □ 


(Above)  Alice  E.  Jones 
discusses  the  actions 
and  ideas  that  young 
people  in  America 
have  borrowed  from 
African  culture. 
(Right)  The  "herb 
woman,"  Kay  K.  Moss, 
shows  junior 
historians  herbs  and 
medical  instruments 


READY,  SET, 
SEARCH! 


This  year,  139  junior 
historians  from  across  North 
Carolina  discovered  196 
artifacts  while  participating  in 
the  twelfth  annual  Artifact 
Search  Contest,  sponsored  by 
the  North  Carolina  Museum  of 
History  Associates. 

Each  of  the  nineteen  clubs 
whose  students  participated  in 
the  search  received  a  copy  of 
Jim  L.  Sumner's  recent 
publication,  A  History  of  Sports 
in  North  Carolina.  (Published 
by  the  N.C.  Division  of  Archives 
and  History,  the  book  covers 
North  Carolina's  sports 
heritage  from  the  colonial 
period  to  the  late  1980s.) 
In  addition,  twenty  junior 
historians  who  located 
exceptional  North  Carolina 
artifacts  received 
complimentary  North  Carolina 
and  Raleigh  T-shirts. 

Those  junior  historians 
who  received  awards  were 


Crossroads 

Lee  Bumgarner,  Editor 

Melissa  Turner  Johnson,  Editorial  and 

Design  Intern 
Heather  Harriss,  Assistant  Editor 
Doris  McLean  Bates  and 
Melissa  Turner  Johnson,  Reporters 
Ursula  Gray,  Editorial  Assistant 
Eric  Blevins,  Photographer 


Crossroads  is  a  newsletter  published  once 
during  the  school  year  by  the  Tar  Heel 
Junior  Historian  Association, 
North  Carolina  Museum  of  History, 
1 09  East  Jones  Street,  Raleigh,  NC 
27601-2807.  Copies  are  provided  free  to 
club  members,  along  with  the  Tar  Heel 
J uruor  Historian  magazine.  Individual 
and  library  subscriptions  for  the 
newsletter  and  magazine  may  be 
purchased  at  the  rate  of  $3.00  per  year. 

Eleven  thousand  copies  of  this  public  document  were 
printed  at  J4.185.00,  or  at  $.38  per  copy. 


Artifact  Search  Winners 

Heather  Hall,  Western 
Rockingham  Junior  Tar  Heels 
II,  Western  Rockingham  Middle 
School,  Madison;  Kimberly 
Parrish,  Western  Rockingham 
Newsmakers  II,  Western 
Rockingham  Middle  School, 
Madison;  Allison  Stanley, 
Eagle  Express  Tar  Heel  Junior 
Historians,  C.  C.  Erwin  Junior 
High  School,  Salisbury;  Erin 
Vickers,  Eagle  Express  Tar 
Heel  Junior  Historians, 
C.  C.  Erwin  Junior  High  School, 
Salisbury;  Angie  Kesler, 
Eagle  Express  Tar  Heel 
Junior  Historians,  C.  C.  Erwin 
Junior  High  School,  Salisbury; 
Elizabeth  Nordin,  CATs 
(Carmel's  Adventurous 
Tar  Heels),  Carmel  Junior 
High  School,  Charlotte; 
Kelly  Hunsucker,  Eagle 
Express  Tar  Heel  Junior 
Historians,  C.  C.  Erwin  Junior 
High  School,  Salisbury; 
Jeremy  Bostian,  Eagle  Express 
Tar  Heel  Junior  Historians, 
C.  C.  Erwin  Junior  High  School, 
Salisbury;  Thomas  Sinclair, 
Eagle  Express  Tar  Heel  Junior 
Historians,  C.  C.  Erwin  Junior 
High  School,  Salisbury; 
Matt  Tapley,  Parkwood  History 
Cubs,  Parkwood  Middle 
School,  Monroe;  Monica  Miller, 


East  Rowan  Mustang  Militia, 
East  Rowan  Senior  High 
School,  Salisbury;  Sybil 
Settlemyre,  Concordia 
Tar  Heel  Kids  Association, 
Concordia  Christian  School, 
Conover;  Robert  Schneck, 
CATs  (Carmel's  Adventurous 
Tar  Heels),  Carmel  Junior 
High  School,  Charlotte; 
Karen  Petrea,  Oakboro 
Junior  History  Club,  Oakboro 
Elementary  School,  Oakboro; 
Susan  Beth  Roberson, 
Jamesville  Tar  Heel  Junior 
Historians,  Division  I, 
Jamesville  Elementary  School, 
Jamesville;  Melissa  Holliday, 
Jamesville  Tar  Heel  Junior 
Historians,  Division  I, 
Jamesville  Elementary  School, 
Jamesville;  Jason  Huneycutt, 
Oakboro  Junior  History  Club, 
Oakboro  Elementary  School, 
Oakboro;  Laura  Eudy,  Oakboro 
Junior  History  Club,  Oakboro 
Elementary  School,  Oakboro; 
Amber  Drye,  Oakboro  Junior 
History  Club,  Oakboro 
Elementary  School,  Oakboro; 
and  Carrie  Lilley,  Jamesville 
Tar  Heel  Junior  Historians, 
Division  I,  Jamesville 
Elementary  School, 
Jamesville.  □ 
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Junior  Historians  Receive  Societies'  Awards 


For  their  literary  entry, 
"Black  Supermen  of  the  Sea," 
Emily  Latham  and  Suzanne 
Ayers  won  the  Afro-American 
History  Award  and  pocketed 
$50.00.  The  award  is 
sponsored  by  the  Charlotte 
Hawkins  Brown  Memorial 
Foundation  in  Sedalia,  the  first 
state  historic  site  honoring  a 
black  individual.  The  award- 
winning  students  are  members 
of  the  Carolina  Explorers,  E.  B. 
Aycock  Junior  High  School, 
Greenville. 

Will  Cherry  also  had  reason 
to  smile  Thursday  night.  He 
received  a  $25.00  award  from 
the  North  Carolina 
Genealogical  Society,  Inc.  His 
entry,  "My  Personal  Heritage," 


(Top,  right)  Winner  of  award  from  the  North 
Carolina  Genealogical  Society,  Inc.  (Above, 
left)  Winners  of  THJHA  Photography  Contest 
See  page  six  for  more  details.  (Above,  right) 
Winners  of  Afro-American  History  Award. 
(Right)  Club  member  accepting  Youth 
Preservation  Award. 


impressed  the  genealogy 
judges  because  it  included  a 
daily  log  of  Will's  activities  and 
research.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Martin  '76ers,  Martin 
Middle  School,  Raleigh. 

In  its  first  year  of 
membership,  the  North  Lenoir 
History  Club,  North  Lenoir  High 
School,  La  Grange,  was 
awarded  the  $50.00  Youth 
Preservation  Award.  The 
award,  sponsored  by  the 
Historic  Preservation 
Foundation  of  North  Carolina, 
Inc.,  is  given  to  clubs  who 
participate  in  community 
service  projects  that  benefit 
historic  preservation.  The 
North  Lenoir  History  Club 
located  an  unregistered 


cemetery  and  charted  seven 
others.  The  Lenoir  County 
Community  College  assisted 
club  members.  □ 
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The  mountain  scenery  of  western  North  Carolina  attracts  many  tourists.  Industry  and  progress 
have  changed  the  region,  but  some  traditional  ways  of  life  have  been  preserved. 


EDITOR 
ANNOUNCES 
NEW  THJH 
THEMES 

This  summer,  John  Lee 
Bumgarner,  editor  of  the 
Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian, 
announced  the  themes  of  the 
upcoming  issues  of  the 
magazine.  During  the  1990- 
1991  school  year,  two  issues 
will  be  published  by  the 
Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian 
Association.  The  fall  1990 
issue  will  focus  on  the  1960s  in 
North  Carolina,  and  the  spring 
1991  issue  will  highlight  the 
North  Carolina  mountains. 

The  1960s  were  turbulent 
years  in  United  States  history, 
and  the  fall  1990  issue  of  the 
magazine  will  deal  with  how 
North  Carolina  was  affected  by 
this  era.  Bumgarner 
commented,  "During  the  1960s 
we  had  a  great  deal  of  change. 
Many  young  people  went  from 
being  conservative  in  dress, 
thought,  actions,  and  speech, 
to  being  very  rebellious.  Times 
had  changed." 


During  the  1960s,  even  very  young  people 
loined  protests  to  speak  out  about 
controversial  issues.  These  issues  ranged 
from  busing  and  segregation  to  the 
Vietnam  War. 


Serving  as  consulting  editor 
for  this  issue  is  Dr.  Howell 
Smith,  chairman,  Department 
of  History,  Wake  Forest 
University,  Winston-Salem. 
Smith  said  this  issue  will  touch 
on  many  themes  of  the  1960s. 
He  explained,  "We  will  be 
showing  how  North  Carolina 
shared  in  the  action  and 
optimism  from  the  civil  rights 
sit-ins  to  the  flower  children'  of 
rock  n'  roll;  from  the 
recognition  of  new  industry  in 
the  Research  Triangle  to  the 
blossoming  of  optimism  about 
education." 

The  fall  THJH  will  examine 
everything  from  politics  and 
Vietnam  to  television  and  youth 
in  North  Carolina  during  the 
1960s.  Bumgarner  added, 
"This  issue  will  be  exciting 
because  a  lot  of  students  in 
their  history  classes  don't 
make  it  to  the  1940s,  and  here 
we're  going  to  the  1960s— a 
period  worth  examining." 

The  spring  THJH  concludes 
the  series  focusing  on  the 
geographic  regions  of  the 
state:  the  coastal  plain,  the 
piedmont,  and  the  mountains. 
Bumgarner  said,  "A  lot  of 
students  in  North  Carolina  only 
know  their  immediate 
hometown  or  county.  What 
we're  trying  to  do  with  these 
regional  issues  is  to  give  a 
broader  view  of  North  Carolina 
and  its  regional  histories." 


Both  Harley  Jolley,  professor 
of  history  at  Mars  Hill  College, 
Mars  Hill,  and  Ron  Holland, 
curator  of  the  Western  Office  of 
the  N.C.  Division  of  Archives 
and  History,  Asheville,  will  serve 
as  consulting  editors  for  the 
mountain  issue.  Jolley  said,  "I 
think  it's  going  to  be  great.  It 
will  be  a  cross  section  of  the 
Great  Smoky  Mountains 
National  Park,  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  the  Blue  Ridge 
Parkway,  the  Cherokee  Indians, 
and  other  aspects  of  the 
mountains   It  should  be  a 
different  dimension  from 
anything  else  we've  had 
before." 

The  North  Carolina 
Appalachian  and  Smoky 
mountains  are  the  oldest  in  the 
world,  and  they  have  a  history 
and  traditions  that  differ  from 
other  regions  of  the  state. 
Geography,  industry,  folklife, 
and  tourism  are  aspects  of  the 
mountains  that  junior 
historians  can  learn  about 
in  the  spring  THJH. 

ADVISERS:  Have  your  students 
research  and  write  articles  for 
upcoming  issues.  Note  that 
articles  for  the  1960s  issue  are 
due  by  October  30,  1990. 
Articles  for  the  mountain  issue 
are  due  by  January  28,  1991. 
See  the  latest  Advisers ' 
Supplement  for  editorial 
guidelines.  □ 


Learn  Photography  through  the  THJHA 


Junior  historians  learn 
many  new  and  exciting  skills 
when  competing  in  THJHA 
contests.  For  instance,  the 
North  Carolina  Historic 
Architecture  Photography 
Contest  introduces  students  to 
elementary  photography.  They 
learn  to  appreciate  local  and 


state  buildings,  and  they  realize 
the  importance  of  photographic 
documentation  as  a  research 
tool. 

This  year,  fifty-one  junior 
historians  from  nine  clubs 
submitted  134  photographs  for 
judging  in  architectural  detail, 
barns/outbuildings,  houses, 


industrial/commercial  buildings, 
and  institutional/public 
buildings.  Awards  of  $20.00  for 
first  place,  $10.00  for  second 
place,  and  $5.00  for  third  place 
were  given  to  winning  students. 
The  best-in-show  winner 
received  a  $25.00  award. 
All  winners  are  listed  below. 


Best-in-show:  Monica  Miller 

Best-in-show 

Monica  Miller,  East  Rowan 
Mustang  Militia,  East  Rowan 
Senior  High  School,  Salisbury. 


First  place,  architectural  detail:  Joy  Pharr 

Architectural  detail 

First  place 

Joy  Pharr,  Iredell  Blues, 
Troutman  Middle  School, 
Troutman. 
Second  place 

Alison  Lawrance,  Iredell  Blues, 


Troutman  Middle  School, 

Troutman. 

Third  place 

Amanda  Smith,  WHY?  (What 
Happened  Yesterday?), 
Trent  Park  Elementary  School, 
New  Bern. 


Barns/outbuildings 

First  place 

Kent  Smith,  WHY?  (What 
Happened  Yesterday?), 
Trent  Park  Elementary  School, 
New  Bern. 
Second  place 

Ewan  Campbell,  Watts-a-Wall 
Historians,  George  Watts 
Elementary  School,  Durham. 
Third  place 

April  Moody,  Eagle  Express 
Tar  Heel  Junior  Historians, 
C.  C.  Erwin  Junior  High  School, 
Salisbury. 


First  place,  barns/outbuildings:  Kent  Smith 
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Houses 

First  place 

Ginger  Drye,  Oakboro  Junior 
History  Club,  Oakboro 
Elementary  School,  Oakboro. 
Second  place 

Jeremy  Toombs,  WHY?  (What 
Happened  Yesterday?), 
Trent  Park  Elementary  School, 
New  Bern. 
Third  place 

Ginger  Drye,  Oakboro  Junior 
History  Club,  Oakboro 
Elementary  School,  Oakboro. 


First  place,  houses:  Ginger  Drye 


Industrial/commercial 
buildings 

First  place 

Monica  Miller,  East  Rowan 
Mustang  Militia,  East  Rowan 
Senior  High  School,  Salisbury. 

Second  place 

Ginger  Drye,  Oakboro  Junior 
History  Club,  Oakboro 
Elementary  School,  Oakboro. 
Third  place 

Amanda  Smith,  WHY?  (What 
Happened  Yesterday?), 
Trent  Park  Elementary  School, 
New  Bern. 


First  place,  industrial/commercial  buildings:  Monica  Miller 


Institutional/public  buildings 

First  place 

Ginger  Drye,  Oakboro  Junior 
History  Club,  Oakboro 
Elementary  School,  Oakboro. 
Second  place 

Jeremy  Toombs,  WHY?  (What 
Happened  Yesterday?), 
Trent  Park  Elementary  School, 
New  Bern.  □ 


First  place,  institutional/public  buildings:  Ginger  Drye 
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RALEIGH: 
THE 

ULTIMATE 
GOAL 

For  years,  junior  historians 
across  the  state  have  entered 
history  projects  in  the  THJHA 
competition.  This  year, 
students  from  thirty-five  clubs 
entered  ninety-eight  projects  for 
judging  at  Awards  Day  1990! 
Junior  historians  work  hard 
each  year  to  create  literary, 
media,  and  art  projects  that 
they  hope  will  win  at  the  local 
level  and  take  them  on  to 
Raleigh  for  Awards  Day! 

Competition  begins  at  the 
local  level,  with  local  judges 
selecting  each  club's  best 
projects.  A  club  enters  as 
many  as  six  of  the  selected 
projects  in  state  competition, 
which  takes  place  in  Raleigh. 

While  in  Raleigh,  most 
clubs  compete  at  the 
elementary  and  regular  contest 
levels.    A  few  clubs,  however, 
enter  their  projects  at  the 
special  achievement  level,  the 
highest  level  of  competition. 
To  be  placed  in  the  special 
achievement  category,  a  club 
must  have  won  at  least  two 
first-place  awards  and  one 
honorable  mention  in  three 
separate  contests  in  previous 
years. 

As  a  result  of  the  hard  work 
put  into  the  projects,  contest 
participants  improve  their 
research  and  artistic  skills  and 
learn  about  their  communities 
as  well.  They  also  inform 
others  of  North  Carolina's 
history. 

The  association  recognizes 
all  contest  winners.  They  are 
listed  here  by  category. 

Congratulations  to  you  all! 


LITERARY 
CONTEST 

Elementary  contest: 
individual 

First  place 

"The  Slades  of  Martin  County, 

1742-1990" 

Mary  Katherine  Slade 

The  Moratoc  MarConians 

E.  J.  Hayes  and  East  End  School 

Williamston 

Minnie  Hoggard  and 

Jeanne  Maner,  advisers 

Honorable  mention 

(two-way  tie) 

"The  Hotel  Albemarle  in  Albemarle, 
Stanly  County" 
Blake  Smith 

Oakboro  Junior  History  Club 
Oakboro  Elementary  School 
Oakboro 

Janice  C.  Gibson,  adviser 

"Scrap  Facts  About  Black 

North  Carolinians" 

Phadjer  Green 

Watts-a-Wall  Historians 

George  Watts  Elementary  School 

Durham 

Kaye  D.  Mangum,  adviser 

Regular  contest: 
individual 

First  place 

"My  Personal  Heritage" 
Will  Cherry 
Martin  '76ers 
Martin  Middle  School 
Raleigh 

Craig  Matthews,  Joyce  Somers,  and 
Sarah  Jordan,  advisers 


Honorable  mention 

(three-way  tie) 

"The  Smalley  Legacy" 

Krystal  D.  Craven 

Lexington  Minutemen  II 

Lexington  Middle  School 

Lexington 

Jean  B.  Clark,  adviser 

"The  Cunninghams" 
Kelly  Cunningham 
Lexington  Minutemen  III 
Lexington  Middle  School 
Lexington 

Jean  B.  Clark,  adviser 

"U.S.  Gunboat  Picket" 
Jamie  Elks 

The  Choco  Indian  Chiefs 
Chocowinity  High  School 
Chocowinity 

Larry  Don  Simmons,  adviser 

Elementary  contest: 
group 

First  place 

"Special  Footprints  of 

Martin  County" 

The  Moratoc  MarConians 

E  J.  Hayes  and  East  End  School 

Williamston 

Minnie  Hoggard  and 

Jeanne  Maner,  advisers 

Honorable  mention 

(two-way  tie) 

"A  Glimpse  Back,  a  Look  at  Today" 
WHY?  (What  Happened 
Yesterday?) 

Trent  Park  Elementary  School 
New  Bern 

Cille  B.  Griffith,  adviser 

"History  of  the  Carolina  Tobacco 
Farmer" 

Jamesville  Tar  Heel  Junior 

Historians,  Division  I 

Jamesville  Elementary  School 

Jamesville 

Nancy  Long,  adviser 

Regular  contest: 
group 

First  place 

"The  Capitol,  150:  1840-1990" 
Martin  '76ers 
Martin  Middle  School 
Raleigh 

Craig  Matthews,  Joyce  Somers,  and 
Sarah  Jordan,  advisers 
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Honorable  mention 

(two-way  tie) 

"Charlotte-Mecklenburg  Quest:  a 
Board  Trivial  Game" 
CATs  (Carmel's  Adventurous 
Tar  Heels) 

Carmel  Junior  High  School 
Charlotte 

Lutecia  Hathcock,  adviser 

"Changing  Shadows" 
Mustang  Militia 

East  Rowan  Senior  High  School 
Salisbury 

Julie  Smith,  adviser 

Special  achievement: 
individual 

Honorable  mention 

"The  Diary" 

Evan  Christie 

History  Unlimited  II 

E.  B.  Aycock  Junior  High  School 

Greenville 

Patricia  W.  Sheppard,  adviser 

Special  achievement: 
group 

First  place 

"Kerr  Kountry" 

Eagle  Express  Tar  Heel  Junior 
Historians 

C.  C.  Erwin  Junior  High  School 
Salisbury 

Terry  Holt  and  Terry  Shive,  advisers 

Honorable  mention 

"Currituck  Sounder" 
Couratucke 

Currituck  County  High  School 
Barco 

Barbara  Snowden,  adviser 


MEDIA  CONTEST 

Elementary  contest: 
individual 

First  place 

"The  Page-Walker  Hotel" 
Annie  Cottrell 
Capital  Crusaders 
Washington  Elementary  School 
Raleigh 

Joyce  Paige,  adviser 

Honorable  mention 

"A  Visit  to  an  Eighteenth-Century 
Plantation  House" 
Henry  Ward 

The  Moratoc  MarConians 

E.  J.  Hayes  and  East  End  School 

Williamston 

Minnie  Hoggard  and 

Jeanne  Maner,  advisers 

Elementary  contest: 
group 

First  place 

"Swan  Island  Club" 
Knotts  Island  Junior  Historians 
Knotts  Island  Elementary  School 
Knotts  Island 

Faye  L.  Freeman,  adviser 

Honorable  mention 

(two-way  tie) 
"The  Capitol" 
Martin  '76ers 
Martin  Middle  School 
Raleigh 

Craig  Matthews,  Joyce  Somers, 
and  Sarah  Jordan,  advisers 

"The  Great  Dismal  Swamp  and  the 

Underground  Railroad" 

Jamesville  Tar  Heel  Junior 

Historians,  Division  I 

Jamesville  Elementary  School 

Jamesville 

Nancy  Long,  adviser 


Regular  contest: 
individual 

First  place 

"Beaufort:  an  Old  Port  Town" 
Sara  Olack 
Hillcrest  Historians 
Hillcrest  Junior  High  School 
Fayetteville 

Betty  C.  Stone,  adviser 

Honorable  mention 

"How  North  Carolina  Has 

Progressed" 

Charles  Colson 

Carolina  Explorers 

E.  B.  Aycock  Junior  High  School 

Greenville 

Sandra  C.  Walton,  adviser 

Regular  contest: 
group 

First  place 

"Battle  of  Bentonville" 

Carolina  Explorers 

E.  B.  Aycock  Junior  High  School 

Greenville 

Sandra  C.  Walton,  adviser 

Honorable  mention 

"Discovering  the  Spirit  of  Charlotte" 
CATs  (Carmel's  Adventurous 
Tar  Heels) 

Carmel  Junior  High  School 
Charlotte 

Lutecia  Hathcock,  adviser 

Special  achievement: 
individual 

Honorable  mention 

"How  Greenville  and  North  Carolina 

Have  Changed  over  the  Years" 

Chad  Aldridge 

History  Unlimited  II 

E.  B.  Aycock  Junior  High  School 

Greenville 

Patricia  W.  Sheppard,  adviser 

Special  achievement: 
group 

First  place 

"Aw,  Shucks!" 

Eagle  Express  Tar  Heel  Junior 
Historians 

C.  C.  Erwin  Junior  High  School 
Salisbury 

Terry  Holt  and  Terry  Shive,  advisers 

Honorable  mention 

"Greenville  During  World  War  II" 

History  Unlimited  II 

E.  B.  Aycock  Junior  High  School 

Greenville 

Patricia  W.  Sheppard,  adviser 


ART  CONTEST 

Elementary  contest: 
individual 

First  place 

"Little  Known  Inventor" 

Paul  R.  Williams 

Jamesville  Tar  Heel  Junior 

Historians,  Division  I 

Jamesville  Elementary  School 

Jamesville 

Nancy  Long,  adviser 

Honorable  mention 

(three-way  tie) 

"Mountain  Crafts" 

Megan  Rothney 

Tar  Heel  Junior  Historians 

Underwood  Elementary  School 

Raleigh 

Kim  Perez,  adviser 

"The  Tempest  and  a  Teapot" 

Brandy  Lowe 

The  Moratoc  MarConians 

E.  J.  Hayes  and  East  End  School 

Williamston 

Minnie  Hoggard  and 

Jeanne  Maner,  advisers 

"Kron  House,  Stanly  County" 
Phillip  Kidd 

Oakboro  Junior  History  Club 
Oakboro  Elementary  School 
Oakboro 

Janice  C.  Gibson,  adviser 

Elementary  contest: 
group 

First  place 

"Richfield  Feed  Mill" 
Oakboro  Junior  History  Club 
Oakboro  Elementary  School 
Oakboro 

Janice  C.  Gibson,  adviser 

Honorable  mention 

"A  Voice  in  the  Dark" 

The  Moratoc  MarConians 

E.  J.  Hayes  and  East  End  School 

Williamston 

Minnie  Hoggard  and 

Jeanne  Maner,  advisers 

Regular  contest: 
individual 

First  place 

"North  Carolina  Rural  Heritage: 
a  Hog  Killing" 
Jason  Cashwell 

Stedman  Junior  High  Historians 
Stedman  Junior  High  School 
Stedman 

Lynne  B.  Bunce,  adviser 


Honorable  mention 

(three-way  tie) 
"Carbine:  the  Man  and  the 
Weapon" 
Charles  Bell 

Fayetteville  Academy  Chapter 
Fayetteville  Academy 
Fayetteville 

Lulie  M.  Harry,  adviser 

"Myrtle  Hill" 

Donald  M.  Warren 

Hillcrest  Searchers 

Hillcrest  Junior  High  School 

Fayetteville 

Lucille  Hipp,  adviser 

"Fort  York" 
Robert  L.  Garner 
Mustang  Militia 

East  Rowan  Senior  High  School 
Salisbury 

Julie  Smith,  adviser 

Regular  contest: 
group 

First  place 

"Digging  into  Fayetteville' s  Past: 
the  Poe  House  Excavation" 
Hillcrest  Historians 
Hillcrest  Junior  High  School 
Fayetteville 

Betty  C.  Stone,  adviser 

Honorable  mention 

(three-way  tie) 

"Tobacco  Barn" 

The  Chocowinity  High  School 

Fighting  Indians 

Chocowinity  High  School 

Chocowinity 

Larry  Don  Simmons,  adviser 

"St.  Mary's  Chapel" 

CATs  (Carmel's  Adventurous 

Tar  Heels) 

Carmel  Junior  High  School 
Charlotte 

Lutecia  Hathcock,  adviser 


"An  Old  Farm  House" 
The  Choco  Indian  Chiefs 
Chocowinity  High  School 
Chocowinity 

Larry  Don  Simmons,  adviser 

Special  achievement: 
individual 

Honorable  mention 

"Old  Organ  Church" 
Ashley  Sapp 

Eagle  Express  Tar  Heel  Junior 
Historians 

C.  C.  Erwin  Junior  High  School 
Salisbury 

Terry  Holt  and  Terry  Shive,  advisers 

Special  achievement: 
group 

First  place 

(two-way  tie) 

"Elmore  Tobacco  Factory" 
Wentworth  Tar  Heel  Junior 
Historians 
Wentworth  School 
Wentworth 

Ward  L.  Triche,  adviser 
"Kerr  Mill" 

Eagle  Express  Tar  Heel  Junior 
Historians 

C.  C.  Erwin  Junior  High  School 
Salisbury 

Terry  Holt  and  Terry  Shive,  advisers 

Honorable  mention 

"R.  H.  Wright  Auditorium, 

East  Carolina  University  Campus" 

History  Unlimited  II 

E.  B.  Aycock  Junior  High  School 

Greenville 

Patricia  W.  Sheppard,  adviser 
□ 
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ADVISING 
HER  WAY 
TO  THE  TOP 
OF  THJHA 


Governor  James  G  Martin  congratulates  1990  Adviser  ot  the  Year  Faye  L.  Freeman  (right) 


Each  year  the  THJHA 
rewards  a  chapter  adviser  for 
outstanding  service  and 
contributions  to  his  or  her  club 
by  honoring  an  Adviser  of  the 
Year.  For  1990,  the 
association  chose  Faye  L. 
Freeman,  adviser  of  the  Knotts 
Island  Junior  Historians,  Knotts 
Island  School,  Knotts  Island,  to 
receive  this  award. 

Freeman  formed  her  club 
seven  years  ago  for  junior  high 
students.  When  she  began 
teaching  the  fourth  grade,  she 
changed  the  club  to  fourth 
graders  so  she  wouldn't  have 
to  give  up  being  the  adviser! 

Under  her  guidance,  the 
club  has  won  many  awards- 
some  in  the  special 
achievement  category— for  its 
history  projects  recording  the 
people,  places,  and  traditions 
of  Knotts  Island.  Individual 
members  have  also  won 
awards  in  the  THJHA 
Photography  Contest. 

Freeman  loves  Knotts 
Island,  the  place  where  she 
grew  up  and  now  teaches. 
Knotts  Island  is  a  small  island 
in  the  northeast  corner  of 
North  Carolina.  Most  of  it  is 
marshland,  and  a  small  part  of 
it— the  part  where  Freeman 
lives  — is  in  Virginia.  When 
students  begin  high  school, 
many  take  a  ferry  to  the  North 
Carolina  mainland  to  go  to 
school  in  Currituck! 

Preserving  the  history  of 
Knotts  Island  and  its  people  is 
the  club's  main  project.  Club 
members  interview  senior 
citizens  about  the  way  things 
were  on  the  island  many  years 
ago.    The  junior  historians  also 
send  them  birthday  banners, 
and  at  Christmas,  invite  them  to 
school  for  a  special  dinner. 
Freeman  said  the  best  part  of 


being  an  adviser  is  "watching 
the  students  get  to  know  the 
people  on  the  island  and 
seeing  them  really  love  this 
place." 

Freeman's  love  of  history 
and  of  teaching  shows  in  her 


dedication  to  the  Knotts  Island 
Junior  Historians.  "I  always 
want  to  sponsor  the  club," 
she  said.  And  being  named 
Adviser  of  the  Year  thrilled  her! 
She  said,  "This  is  the  highest 
honor  I  can  receive."  □ 
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GOVERNOR 

PRESENTS 

STATE 

HISTORY 

QUIZ 

AWARDS 

This  year,  the  Governor  of 
North  Carolina,  the  Honorable 
James  G.  Martin,  presented 
awards  to  the  top  three 
winners  of  the  Christopher 
Crittenden  State  History  Quiz. 
The  quiz,  sponsored  by  the 
N.C.  Literary  and  Historical 
Association,  tested  345 
participants  on  their 
knowledge  of  the  people, 
places,  and  events  of 


North  Carolina  history. 
Twenty-two  clubs  participated 
in  the  quiz,  which  is  named 
for  Dr.  Christopher  Crittenden, 
longtime  director  of  the  N.C. 
Division  of  Archives  and 
History. 

This  year  the  first-place 
$50.00  award  went  to  Jason 
Cogdill,  Buies  Creek  Junior 
Historian  Club,  Buies  Creek 
School,  Buies  Creek.  The 
second-place  winner,  Valana 
Gaymon,  Parkwood  History 
Cubs,  Parkwood  Middle 
School,  Monroe,  received 
$37.50.  Brandilyn  C.  Eason, 
Southern  Junior  High 
Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian 
Association,  Southern  Junior 
High  School,  Roxboro,  won 
the  third-place  award  of 
$25.00.  □ 


THANK  YOU, 
SPONSORS! 

The  support  of  many 
organizations  made 
Awards  Day  1990  a 
success.  Our  thanks  go  to 
the  North  Carolina  Literary 
and  Historical  Association, 
who  sponsored  the  literary, 
media,  and  art  awards  for 
the  twenty-eighth  year. 
Special  thanks  also  go  to 
the  North  Carolina 
Genealogical  Society,  Inc., 
the  State  Historic 
Preservation  Office  of  the 
N.C.  Division  of  Archives 
and  History,  the  Charlotte 
Hawkins  Brown  Memorial 
Foundation,  the  Historic 
Preservation  Foundation 
of  North  Carolina,  Inc., 
and  especially,  the 
North  Carolina  Museum  of 
History  Associates,  whose 
support  always  ensures  a 
successful  Awards  Day. 
□ 


Prepare,  Prepare,  Prepare! 


Summer  is  over  and  school 
has  begun.  Now  is  the  time  to 
start  planning  for  Awards  Day 
1991! 

"Preparation  is  the  key," 
Doris  McLean  Bates  said. 
"With  my  first  Awards  Day 
behind  me,  I  have  learned  that 
the  key  to  any  event  or 
project's  success  is 
preparation." 

Take  the  time  now  to 
consider  whether  you  will  enter 
a  project  in  competition.  What 
can  you  create  that  will  display 
your  interests  or  talents?  Be 
creative.  Consider  what  you 
can  create  that  will  grab  the 
judges'  attention.  Prepare, 
prepare,  prepare! 

Once  you  have  decided  on 
a  project  to  enter,  you  and  your 
adviser  should  check  the  THJH 
Manual:  Advisers '  Handbook 
and  Student  Guide.  Make  sure 
you  follow  the  rules  on  project 
entries  and  Awards  Day  that 
are  listed  in  the  manual.  For 
instance,  art  project  backdrops 
may  not  exceed  the  maximum 
size  limit  of  arts  projects  (34- 
inch  width,  34-inch  length,  24- 
inch  height).  Also,  an  essay 
explaining  the  historical 
significance  of  the  model 
should  accompany  all  art 
projects. 

Make  sure  media  entries 
run  no  more  than  twelve 
minutes.  "When  you  have  one 


somewhat-good  media  project 
that  adheres  to  the  twelve- 
minute  rule  and  one  very  good 
one  that  doesn't,  you  have  to 
count  against  the  good  one  that 
ran  over  the  limit,"  Bates  said. 

Also,  make  sure  literary 
projects  include  footnotes,  or 
they  will  be  disqualified. 

Project  entry  forms  for  the 
literary,  media,  and  art 
categories  are  due  April  5, 
1991,  and  artifact  search  forms 
are  due  May  1.  Media  and 
Youth  Preservation  Award 
entries  must  be  received  by 
May  6.  Photography  entries 
are  due  by  February  11,  literary 
projects  by  April  8,  and  art 
projects  by  May  23.  All  due 
dates  are  listed  on  the 
association  calendar,  which  is 
mailed  to  clubs  in  late 
December.  Please  refer  to  this 
calendar  frequently  so  that  no 
deadlines  will  be  missed. 

Additional  information  on 
Awards  Day  1991  will  be 
mailed  to  clubs  later  this  year, 
but  if  you  have  questions, 
please  call  the  THJHA  office  in 
Raleigh  at  (919)  733-3894. 
Bates  said,  "I  have  found  that 
most  entries  come  in  a  week 
past  the  due  date   This  I  can 
accept.  But  those  entries 
coming  in  two  to  three  weeks 
past  the  due  date  will  no  longer 
be  accepted."  Prepare, 
prepare,  prepare!  □ 
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CROSSROADS 

AUGUST  1991  THE  NEWSLETTER  FOR  THE  TAR  HEEL  JUNIOR  HISTORIAN  ASSOCIATION 


FUN,  FUN,  FUN  AT  AWARDS  DAY  '91 

Everyone  had  fun,  fun,  fun  at 
Awards  Day  '91!  Almost  360  junior 
historians,  advisers,  and  parents 
from  all  over  North  Carolina 
attended  the  annual  two-day 
convention,  May  23  and  May  24, 
at  Peace  College  in  Raleigh. 

Junior  historians  spent 
Thursday,  May  23,  touring  Raleigh 
or  meeting  club  members  from 
other  schools.  After  a  relaxing 
picnic,  an  awards  presentation 
was  held,  followed  by  thrilling 
student  entertainment.  The  day 
ended  with  energetic  sguare 
dancing  in  the  gym. 

Finally  the  "big  day,"  Friday, 
arrived!  After  attending  historical 
workshops  in  the  morning,  the 
crowd  gathered  for  the  main  award 
program.  The  buzz  of  voices  filled 
the  air  as  junior  historians  and  their 
leaders  waited  outside  the  admin- 
istration building  for  the  ceremony. 

John  Ellington,  administrator, 
North  Carolina  Museum  of  History, 
and  Patric  Dorsey,  secretary, 


North  Carolina  Department  of 
Cultural  Resources,  greeted  the 
crowd.  Following  the  roll  call  of 
clubs,  Dr.  William  S.  Price,  Jr., 
director,  North  Carolina  Division  of 
Archives  and  History,  presented 
awards  to  the  state  history  guiz 
winners. 

Price  then  presented  the  Tar 
Heel  Junior  Historian  Association's 
(THJHA)  first  Rookie  Chapter  of 
the  Year  Award.  Following  that 
presentation,  1990  Adviser  of  the 
Year  Faye  Freeman  announced 
the  1991  Adviser  of  the  Year,  Mrs. 
Nancy  Mills,  and  the  crowd 
cheered!  Price  concluded  the 
awards  ceremony  when  he 
announced  the  winners  of  the 
literary,  media,  and  art  contests. 
Twenty-eight  awards  were  given 
in  three  categories. 

New  and  old  participants 
enjoyed  Awards  Day.  It  was  a  day 
for  winners!  Everyone  had  fun,  fun, 
fun  at  Awards  Day  '91! 
□ 
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The  Hills  Are  Alive 
with  the  Sounds  of 
Junior  Historian 
Workshops 


Junior  historians  made  their  way 
to  workshop  adventures  during 
Awards  Day.  Workshop  leaders 
taught  explorers  about  life  and 
culture  in  North  Carolina's 
mountains. 

The  hike  began  at  John  C. 
Campbell  Folk  School.  Terrie  Kelly, 
director  of  development,  took 
everyone  on  an  informative 
journey,  discussing  the  history  of 
the  mountains  in  the  1800s  and  the 
settlement  school  movement. 

Pam  Collins,  sales  manager  at 
Biltmore  House  in  Asheville,  took 
hikers  on  a  tour  of  the  early  1900s. 
She  showed  the  slides  of  George 
Vanderbilt's  255-room  mansion  and 
his  8,000-acre  estate. 

Still  in  Asheville,  this  energetic 
group  stopped  at  Thomas  Wolfe's 
house  and  met  Steve  Hill,  manager 
at  the  state  historic  site.  He  talked 
about  Asheville's  history  and 
Wolfe's  success  as  an  author. 

Leaving  Asheville,  the 
historians  continued  hiking  down 
steep  trails  and  over  tall  mountains. 
They  met  Bob  Conway,  from 
Weaverville,  demonstrating  "living 
traditions,"  Appalachian  folk  art. 


Along  the  way  the  explorers 
noticed  that  they  needed  light  to 
see  the  darker  crannies  of  the 
mountain  region.  With  candles  and 
kerosene  lamps,  Sudie  Wheeler, 
a  member  of  the  Interpretations 
Branch,  State  Historic  Sites, 
Raleigh,  showed  these  historians 
how  people  in  the  mountains  had 
lived  without  electricity. 

Harley  and  Betty  Jolley,  from 
Mars  Hill,  presented  "On  the  Tip  of 
your  Tongue:  Old  Tools  and  Our 
Everyday  Language."  Junior 
historians  were  shown  tools  and 
challenged  to  guess  their  uses. 


On  their  hike,  junior  historians 
were  introduced  to  Cherokee 
Indian  life.  Mana  Johnson,  a 
docent  at  the  North  Carolina 
Museum  of  History,  described 
Cherokee  hunting  technigues, 
farming  practices,  and  craft 
traditions. 

Michael  Murrow,  from  Sophia, 
displayed  primitive  weapons  and 
showed  junior  historians  how 
Indians  made  and  used  them. 
Murrow  explained  to  everyone  the 
purpose  of  the  different  tools  and 
weapons  created  by  the  North 
Carolina  Indians. 

After  these  climbers  finished 
visiting  their  Indian  friends,  they 
heard  traditional  mountain  music. 
Tim  Currin,  exhibit  builder  at  the 
N.C.  Museum  of  History,  demon- 
strated to  the  junior  historians  the 
fiddle,  banjo,  and  guitar. 

More  music  came  from 
nearby— singing!  It  sounded  like"fi- 
di-fiddle-i-fi-fiddle-i-fiddle-i-day!" 
Jan  Davidson,  from  Webster, 
entertained  everyone  with 
humorous  stories  and  nonsense 
songs  that  helped  explain  western 
North  Carolina's  history  and  folklife. 

After  hiking  through  the  history 
and  culture  of  the  North  Carolina 
mountains,  junior  historians  all 
agreed  that  everything  they 
experienced  along  the  way  and  all 
the  different  people  that  they  met 
had  made  their  journey  fun  and 
worthwhile.  □ 


(Above)  Harley  Jolley  shows 
junior  historians  artifacts  that 
were  once  part  ot  everyday  lite 
in  the  North  Carolina  mountains. 
(Right|  Jan  Davidson  amuses 
students  with  humorous  songs 
and  jaunty  rhythms. 


IN  SEARCH  OF 


This  school  year,  157  THJHA 
members  began  their  search 
for  artifacts.  Exploring  attics, 
basements,  and  storage  areas,  they 
developed  their  investigative  skills. 
Quizzing  their  parents  and  other 
adults,  these  students  found  out 
much  about  their  discoveries. 
In  the  end,  157  junior  historians 
uncovered  189  artifacts. 

The  Artifact  Search  Contest, 
sponsored  by  the  North  Carolina 
Museum  of  History  Associates,  Inc., 
offers  junior  historians  the 
opportunity  to  become  museum 
investigators.  The  contest 
challenges  them  to  search  for  long- 
lost  artifacts  that  they  can  share 
with  other  historians. 

This  year  seventeen  clubs 
participated  in  the  thirteenth  annual 
search,  and  for  their  participation, 
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Recycled  Paper 


Artifact  search  winners  from  all  over  North  Carolina 
artifacts  both  old  and  new! 

the  clubs  each  received  copies  of 
the  Guide  to  North  Carolina 
Highway  Historical  Markers  (eighth 
edition,  1990,  North  Carolina 
Division  of  Archives  and  History). 

In  addition,  fifteen  exceptional 
artifacts  were  chosen.  The 
students  who  entered  these  fifteen 
artifacts  were  given  new  THJHA  T- 
shirts.  The  junior  historians  who 
received  awards  in  the  1991  Artifact 
Search  Contest  were  Glynnis 
Bowen,  Seth  Sothel  Junior 
Historians,  Spring  Lake  Junior  High 
School,  Spring  Lake;  Courtney 
Cooke,  Western  Rockingham 
Pioneers  IV,  Western  Rockingham 
Middle  School,  Madison;  Lisa  Fallin, 
Western  Rockingham  Pioneers  II, 
Western  Rockingham  Middle 
School,  Madison;  Brian  Grant,  North 
Lenoir  History  Club,  North  Lenoir 
High  School,  LaGrange;  Carlos  Ray 
Henley,  Seth  Sothel  Junior 
Historians,  Spring  Lake  Junior  High 
School,  Spring  Lake;  Sharon 
Johnson,  North  Lenoir  History  Club, 


developed  their  investigative  skills  while  discovering 

North  Lenoir  High  School, 
LaGrange;  Ryan  N.  Morton, 
Oakboro  Junior  History  Club, 
Oakboro  Elementary  School, 
Oakboro;  Leslie  Nicole  Nelson, 
Western  Rockingham  Pioneers  IV, 
Western  Rockingham  Middle 
School,  Madison;  Bradley  Allen 
Smith,  North  Lenoir  History  Club, 
North  Lenoir  High  School, 
LaGrange;  Mandy  Smith,  Oakboro 
Junior  History  Club,  Oakboro 
Elementary  School,  Oakboro;  A.  J. 
Sodoma,  Parkwood  History  Cubs, 
Parkwood  Middle  School,  Monroe; 
Christine  Stone,  Western 
Rockingham  Junior  Tar  Heels  V, 
Western  Rockingham  Middle 
School,  Madison;  Matthew  Tapley, 
Parkwood  History  Cubs,  Parkwood 
Middle  School,  Monroe;  Richard 
Wiggins,  Seth  Sothel  Junior 
Historians,  Spring  Lake  Junior  High 
School,  Spring  Lake;  and  Jason  C. 
Wood,  North  Lenoir  History  Club, 
North  Lenoir  High  School, 
LaGrange.  □ 


PRINTED  WITH 

SOYINK 


SOCIETIES  PRESENT  SPECIAL  AWARDS 


Literary  entries  that  focused  on 
specific  historical  subjects  were 
given  to  two  historical  societies 
sponsoring  special  awards.  These 
societies  realize  the  importance  of 
all  aspects  of  history— from  black 
history  to  genealogy. 

For  her  literary  entry  on  black 
history,  Hannah  Balcome  captured 
the  Afro-American  History  Award! 
Hannah's  entry  was  called 
"The  Journal  of  a  Black  Soldier." 
The  Charlotte  Hawkins  Brown 
Foundation  in  Sedalia,  which 
sponsors  the  award,  presented  the 
$50.00  prize. 


Hannah  is  a  member  of  History 
Unlimited  II,  E.  B.  Aycock  Junior 
High  School,  Greenville. 

Ian  Thomas  Palmquist 
extensively  researched  his  family 
history.  For  his  outstanding  literary 
effort,  he  received  the  Genealogy 
Award.  The  North  Carolina 
Genealogical  Society,  Inc., 
presented  him  with  a  $25.00  check! 
Ian  is  a  member  of  the  Martin 
'76ers,  Martin  Middle  School, 
Raleigh. 

The  Historic  Preservation 
Foundation  of  North  Carolina,  Inc., 
recognized  Tar  Heel  Roots  from 


Aldert  Root  Elementary  School, 
Raleigh,  for  its  effort  in  youth 
preservation  with  a  $50.00  award! 
The  club  instituted  a  monthly  clean- 
up of  Lassiter  Mill  Park  in  Raleigh. 
From  these  achievements  junior 
historians  can  see  that  hard  work 
really  pays  off!  □ 


(Above,  left)  Ian  Thomas  Palmquist,  winner  ot  award  trom  the  North  Carolina 
Genealogical  Society,  Inc.  (Above,  right)  Laurel  Stuart  accepts  Afro-American 
History  Award  tor  Hannah  Balcome  from  Harold  H  Webb  (Right)  Myrich 
Howard,  from  the  Historic  Preservation  Foundation  ot  North  Carolina.  Inc.,  with 
Youth  Preservation  Award  winners. 
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UPCOMING  THJH 
ISSUES:  FOLKLIFE 
AND  DETECTIVE 
T.  H.  HISTORY 

Have  you  ever  heard  about  folklife? 
Have  you  ever  seen  folklife?  If  you 
saw  folklife,  would  you  know  it? 
Who  are  the  folk  in  folklife? 

These  questions  and  others  will 
be  discussed  in  the  fall  1991  issue 
of  the  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian 
(THJH).  This  issue  will  explain  what 
folklife  is.  It  will  help  identify  folklife 
the  next  time  you  see  it,  and  it  will 
show  you  how  everyone  in  your 
community  is  part  of  folklife.  Below 
is  a  list  of  authors  and  topics  for  this 
issue:  •  Glenn  Hinson:  menhaden 
fishermen  and  their  community;  • 
Michael  Luster:  folklorists  and 
menhaden  fishermen;  •  Connie 
Elbe:  slang;  •  Irene  Moser:  the 
earliest  folklife,  native  American;  • 
Sally  Peterson:  Hmong,  immigrants 
to  North  Carolina  from  Southeast 
Asia,  and  how  they  adapted  their 
folklife  to  North  Carolina;  •  Martha 
Nelson:  Hispanic  groups,  immi- 
grants to  North  Carolina  from 
Central  America,  and  how  they 


History  detective  Steve  Massengill  analyzes  photographs  for  clues.  Read  more  about  history  mysteries  in 
the  spring  1992  issue  ot  the  7ar  Heel  Junior  Historian'. 


adapted  their  folklife  to  North 
Carolina;  •  Michael  Casey:  music 
and  the  Southern  Folklife  Collection; 
•  Daniel  Patterson:  gravestone 
carving  traditions  in  nineteenth- 
century  German  and  Scotch-Irish 
communities  in  piedmont  North 
Carolina;  •  Charles  G.  Zug  III:  rag- 
rugmaking  tradition  in  a  modern-day 
North  Carolina  family;  •  Lesley  Y. 
Williams:  recent  winners  of  the 
North  Carolina  Folklife  Heritage 
Awards. 

Following  THJH's  folklife  fall 
issue,  THJH's  spring  1992  issue  — 
called  Detective  T.  H.  History  — 
investigates  mysteries  and 
detectives  who  solve  them.  Each 
of  the  authors  featured  is  a  North 
Carolina  history  detective.  Each 
one  uses  a  special  investigative 
techinque  to  find  clues  about  North 
Carolina  history:  •  Anne  R.  Philips 
interviews  textile  mill  workers  to 
create  oral  histories;  •  Mark  Wilde- 
Ramsing  uses  underwater  archae- 
ology technology  to  discover 
shipwrecks;  •  Steve  Claggett  uses 


archaeology  on  land  to  uncover  the 
history  of  native  Americans  and 
European  settlers;  •  Donna  Flowers 
studies  correspondence  to  learn 
details  about  people  who  lived  years 
ago;  •  Steve  Massengill  analyzes 
photographs  to  interpret  the  visual 
records  of  the  past;  •  Michael 
Hartley  analyzes  maps  to  find  old 
roads  and  buildings;  •  Tom 
McGowan  explains  how  folklife  tells 
a  different  story  about  history; 

•  Jim  Sumner  describes  how  old 
buildings  tell  us  about  our  past; 

•  Helen  Leary  points  out  how 
genealogy  helps  us  to  understand 
our  family  histories;  •  Wesley  Creel 
studies  artifacts  to  explain  our 
material  culture. 

These  investigators  will  explain 
how  they  follow  clues  to  solve  North 
Carolina's  history  mysteries.  THJH 
editor  Lee  Bumgarner  agrees,  "Yes, 
there  are  a  lot  of  ways  to  uncover 
mysteries,  and  this  issue  of  THJH 
will  open  a  lot  of  students'  eyes  to 
how  much  historians  are  detectives 
trying  to  find  clues."  □ 


Folklife  comes  in  many  shapes  and  forms.  Read 
more  about  folklife  in  the  fall  1991  issue  of  the 
Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian'. 


ADVISERS: 

Have  your  students  research  and  write  articles  for  upcoming 
issues.  Note  that  articles  for  the  folklife  issue  are  due  by 
October  28,  1991.  Articles  for  the  Detective  T.  H.  History  issue 
are  due  by  February  28,  1992.  See  the  latest  "Advisers' 
Supplement"  for  more  details  and  editorial  guidelines. 
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CLICK!  CLICK!  CLICK!  WENT  THE  CAMERAS 


As  a  junior  historian,  you  can  learn 
many  exciting  hobbies;  one  hobby 
might  be  photography.  THJHA 
offers  a  photography  contest  for  all 
junior  historians.  The  North 
Carolina  Historic  Architecture 
Photography  Contest  introduces 
students  to  beginning  photography. 


This  year,  sixty-two  junior  his- 
torians from  fourteen  clubs  entered 
175  photographs  into  competition. 
These  photographs  were  judged  in 
five  categories:  industrial/com- 
mercial buildings,  barns/outbuild- 
ings, houses,  architectural  detail, 
and  institutional/public  buildings. 


Awards  of  $20.00  for  first  place, 
$10.00  for  second  place,  and  $5.00 
for  third  place  were  given.  The 
best-in-show  winner  received 
$25.00.  Winning  photographs  are 
listed  below.  □ 


« 


North  Carolina  Architecture  Photography  Contest  winners  and  award  presenter. 
Elizabeth  Di  lorio,  standing,  right. 


Industrial/commercial 
buildings 

First  place 

Crystal  Lingle,  Eagle  Express,  C.  C. 
Erwin  Middle  School,  Salisbury. 

Barns/outbuildings 

First  place 

Caroline  Boyd,  WHY?  (What 
Happened  Yesterday?),  Trent  Park 
Elementary  School,  New  Bern. 
Second  place 

Caroline  Boyd,  WHY?  (What 
Happened  Yesterday?), Trent  Park 
Elementary  School,  New  Bern. 
Third  place 

Darlene  Woody,  Eagle  Express, 
C.  C.  Erwin  Middle  School, 
Salisbury. 


First  place,  industrial/commercial  buildings:  Crystal  Lingle. 


First  place,  barns/outbuildings:  Caroline  Boyd. 
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First  place,  houses:  Angela  L.  Adinolti. 


First  place,  architectural  detail:  Glen  Smith. 


Houses 

First  place 

Angela  L.  Adinolfi,  WHY?  (What 
Happened  Yesterday?),  Trent  Park 
Elementary  School,  New  Bern. 
Second  place 

Phillip  R.  Clark,  Tar  Heel  Roots,  Aldert 
Root  School,  Raleigh. 
Third  place 

Benjamin  Lawton,  WHY?  (What 
Happened  Yesterday?),  Trent  Park 
Elementary  School,  New  Bern. 

Architectural  detail 

First  place 

Glen  Smith,  Eastern  Wayne 
Elementary  Junior  Historians, 
Eastern  Wayne  Elementary  School, 
Goldsboro. 
Second  place 
Ashley  Partin,  WHY?  (What 
Happened  Yesterday?),  Trent  Park 
Elementary  School,  New  Bern. 
Third  place 

Tony  Adinolfi,  WHY?  (What 
Happened  Yesterday?),  Trent  Park 
Elementary  School,  New  Bern. 

Institutional/public  buildings 

First  place 

Danielle  Painter,  Crowder  Crew, 
Southwest  Junior  High  School, 
Gastonia. 
Second  place 

Sumer  Brown,  Iredell  Blues, 
Troutman  Middle  School,  Troutman. 
Third  place 

Phillip  R.  Clark,  Tar  Heel  Roots,  Aldert 
Root  School,  Raleigh. 


Best-in-show 

Glen  Smith, 
Eastern  Wayne 
Elementary 
Junior  Historians, 
Eastern  Wayne 
Elementary  School, 
Goldsboro. 


First  place,  institutional/public 
buildings:  Danielle  Painter. 


Best-in  Show:  Glen  Smith. 


THE  JOURNEY 
TO  RALEIGH 

Every  year,  ambitious  junior 
historians  from  all  over  North 
Carolina  enter  projects  for 
competition  in  the  THJHA  state 
literary,  media,  and  art  contests. 
This  year  junior  historians  from 
thirty-five  clubs  entered  eighty 
projects. 

Each  year  club  members  work 
hard  to  create  unique  literary, 
media,  and  art  projects  that  they 
hope  will  be  recognized  for  Awards 
Day.  Usually,  competition 
progresses  to  the  state  level,  where 
a  club  may  enter  as  many  as  six  of 
its  selected  projects  in  the  state 
competition  in  Raleigh. 

Most  clubs  compete  at  the 
elementary  and  regular  contest 
levels.  Some  select  clubs, 
however,  enter  their  projects  at  the 
special  achievement  level,  THJHA's 
highest  level  of  competition.  To  be 
placed  in  the  special  achievement 
category,  a  club  must  have  won  at 
least  two  first-place  awards  and  one 
honorable  mention  in  literary,  media, 
and  art  contests  in  previous  years. 

Because  of  the  hard  work  put 
into  the  projects,  contest  par- 
ticipants improve  their  research  and 
artistic  skills  and  learn  something 
about  their  communities  as  well. 
Plus,  participants  inform  others  of 
our  state's  history. 

All  contest  winners  of  the 
literary,  media,  and  art  contests  are 
listed  here  by  category.  From  these 
results  it  is  obvious  that  the  hard 
work  done  by  junior  historian 
contest  winners  has  really  paid  off! 
□ 

LITERARY 
CONTEST 

Elementary 
contest/individual 

First  place 

"North  Carolina:  First  in  Freedom," 
Nicki  Jacobs,  Academy 
Adventurers,  Waccamaw 
Academy,  Whiteville. 
Johanna  Baldwin,  adviser. 


Honorable  mention 

"Battle  of  New  Bern," 
Jason  Thomas,  WHY?  (What 
Happened  Yesterday?), 
Trent  Park  Elementary  School, 
New  Bern.  Cille  B.  Griffith,  adviser. 

Regular 

contest/individual 

First  place 

"A  Link  of  the  Past  to  the  Present: 
The  History  of  Davidson  County  and 
Lexington,  N.C.,"  Bren  Varner, 
Lexington  Mmutemen,  Lexington 
Middle  School,  Lexington. 
Jean  Clark,  adviser. 

Honorable  mention 

"The  Half  Dozen  Who  Dared  to  be 
Different,"  Joy  Anderson, 
Waccamaw  Historians,  Waccamaw 
Academy,  Whiteville.  Alice 
Williams,  adviser. 


Elementary 
contest/group 
First  Place 

"Architecture:  A  Study  in  Style," 
WHY?  (What  Happened 
Yesterday?),  Trent  Park 
Elementary  School,  New  Bern. 
Cille  B.  Griffith,  adviser. 

Regular 
contest/group 
Honorable  mention 

"Winds  of  History,"  Parkwood 
History  Cubs,  Parkwood  Middle 
School,  Monroe.  Nancy  Mills  and 
Donna  Elmore,  advisers. 


Bren  Varner.  Literary  Contest  winner! 


Special 

achievement/individual 
First  Place 

"The  Family  History  of  Ian  Thomas 
Palmquist,"  Ian  Palmquist, 
Martin  '76ers,  Martin  Middle  School, 
Raleigh.  Joyce  Somers,  Sarah 
Jordan,  and  Craig  Matthews, 
advisers. 

Honorable  mention 

"The  Journal  of  a  Black  Soldier," 
Hannah  Balcome,  History  Unlimited 
II,  E.  B.  Aycock  Junior  High  School, 
Greenville.  Pat  Sheppard,  adviser. 


Special 

achievement/group 
First  place 

"Tobacco  in  North  Carolina," 
Martin  '76ers,  Martin  Middle 
School,  Raleigh.  Joyce  Somers, 
Sarah  Jordan,  and  Craig  Matthews, 
advisers. 

Honorable  mention 

"Resting  in  Peace  in  Rowan," 
Eagle  Express  Junior  Historians, 
C.  C.  Erwm  Middle  School, 
Salisbury.  Terry  Holt  and  Terry 
Shive,  advisers. 
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MEDIA  CONTEST 

Elementary 
contest/individual 

First  place 

"Latham  Plantation," 
Caroline  Boyd,  WHY?  (What 
Happened  Yesterday?),  Trent  Park 
Elementary  School,  New  Bern. 
Cille  B.  Griffith,  adviser. 

Honorable  mention 

"History  of  Whiteville," 
Adam  Prince,  Academy 
Adventurers,  Waccamaw  Academy, 
Whiteville.  Johanna  Baldwin, 
adviser. 

Regular 

contest/individual 
Honorable  mention 

"Oral  History  of  Person  County," 
Jason  Moore,  Historical  Panthers, 
Southern  Junior  High  School, 
Roxboro.  Wanda  Bowes,  Laura 
Kincaid,  and  Diana  Smith,  advisers. 

Elementary 
contest/group 
First  place 

"The  Currituck  Beach  Lighthouse," 
Knotts  Island  Junior  Historians, 
Knotts  Island  Elementary  School, 
Knotts  Island.  Faye  Freeman, 
adviser. 

Honorable  mention 

"Our  State  Capitol,"  Tar  Heel 
Roots,  Aldert  Root  Elementary 
School,  Raleigh.  Marie  Bahl, 
Bonnie  Burken,  and  Jackie  Bynum, 
advisers. 

Regular 
contest/group 
First  place 

"Whitetail  Deer  in  North  Carolina," 
Waccamaw  Historians,  Waccamaw 
Academy,  Whiteville. 
Alice  Williams,  adviser. 
Honorable  mention 
(two-way  tie) 

"History  of  Flora  Macdonald," 
Flora  Macdonald  Highlanders,  Flora 
Macdonald  Academy,  Red  Springs. 
Gay  Watson,  adviser. 

"Lexington  Past  and  Present," 
Lexington  Historian  Warriors, 
Lexington  Senior  High  School, 
Lexington.  Renae  Brown,  adviser. 


Special 

achievement/group 
Honorable  mention 

"A  Tour  of  the  Rowan  Museum," 
Eagle  Express  Junior  Historians, 
C.  C.  Erwin  Middle  School, 
Salisbury.  Terry  Holt  and  Terry 
Shive,  advisers. 

ART  CONTEST 

Elementary 
contest/individual 
First  place 

"A  Nickel  Less:  Story  of  Pepsi 
Cola,"  Bobby  Billingsley, 
WHY?  (What  Happened 
Yesterday?),  Trent  Park  Elementary 
School,  New  Bern.  Cille  B.  Griffith, 
adviser. 


Honorable  mention 

(three-way  tie) 

"Roanoke  Island  Natives," 

Ki  Suk  Chang,  Seth  Sothel 

Historians,  Spring  Lake  Junior  High 

School,  Spring  Lake.  Vince 

Greene,  adviser. 

"The  Graveyard  of  the  Atlantic," 
Michelle  McCann,  Pine  Forest 
Junior  Historians,  Pine  Forest  Junior 
High  School,  Fayetteville.  Joe 
Eldridge,  adviser. 

"Lumber  River,"  Phillip  Small, 
Waccamaw  Historians,  Waccamaw 
Academy,  Whiteville.  Alice 
Williams,  adviser. 


Honorable  mention 

"Harmony  Hall,"  Joshua  Gooden, 
Academy  Adventurers,  Waccamaw 
Academy,  Whiteville.  Johanna 
Baldwin,  adviser. 

Regular 

contest/individual 
First  place 

"The  Battle  of  Moore's  Creek 
Bridge,"  James  Eric  Knutson, 
Fayetteville  Academy  Chapter, 
Fayetteville  Academy,  Fayetteville. 
Lulie  Harry,  adviser. 


The  Eagle  Express 
Junior  Historians  with 
their  winning  entry, 
"Henderson  Law 
Office!" 


Elementary 
contest/group 
Honorable  mention 

"Cape  Hatteras  Lighthouse," 
Tar  Heel  Roots,  Aldert  Root 
Elementary  School,  Raleigh. 
Marie  Bahl,  Bonnie  Burken,  and 
Jackie  Bynum,  advisers. 

Regular 
contest/group 
First  place 

"Beth  Israel  Synagogue," 
Hillcrest  Historians,  Hillcrest  Junior 
High  School,  Fayetteville.  Betty 
Stone,  adviser. 

Special 

achievement/group 

First  place 

"Henderson  Law  Office," 
Eagle  Express  Junior  Historians, 
C.  C.  Erwin  Middle  School, 
Salisbury.  Terry  Holt  and  Terry 
Shive,  advisers. 
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WAY  TO  GO, 
ROOKIE! 

During  the  1990-1991  school  year, 
forty-one  new  clubs  joined  THJHA. 
All  of  these  clubs  were  eligible  to 
compete  for  the  first  THJHA  Rookie 
Chapter  of  the  Year  Award.  Two 
clubs  entered  detailed  club  activity 
reports  in  competition  for  the  award, 
a  requirement  set  by  THJHA. 
Crowder  Crew,  Southwest  Junior 
High  School,  Gastonia,  became 
THJHA's  first  Rookie  Chapter  of  the 
Year!  With  this  award  the  club 
became  an  important  part  of 
THJHA's  history. 

Crowder  Crew  began  the  year 
with  lots  of  enthusiasm  and  ideas 
for  successful  projects.  The 
members  met  once  a  month  during 
Club  Day  at  their  school.  They 
selected  officers  and  discussed  club 
procedures.  Members  dressed  up 
in  costumes  depicting  historic 
characters  and  occupations. 

They  visited  the  Historic  William 
Wilson  Farm,  which  is  on  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places. 
Crowder  Crewers  baked  red-white- 
and-blue  cupcakes  for  Patriotism 
Day.  The  money  made  from  the 
cupcake  sale  will  be  used  to  fund  a 
historic  project  at  school. 

They  visited  the  Gaston  County 
Museum  and  participated  in  a  walk- 
ing tour  of  Historic  Dallas.  While 


Proud  club  member 
accepting  Crowder 
Crew's  award  trom 
Dr.  William  S.  Price,  Jr., 
for  being  chosen 
Rookie  Chapter  of  the 
Year! 


there,  they  volunteered  to  help  the 
museum  move  its  carriage  exhibit  to 
a  newly  constructed  carriage  house. 

Crowder  Crew  participated  in 
several  contests  offered  by 
THJHA— the  state  history  quiz;  the 
literary,  art,  and  photography 


contests;  and  the  rookie  chapter 
competition.  The  club  is  advised  by 
Mikki  Bridges  and  Carol  Brittain. 

This  crew  of  junior  historians 
will  succeed,  especially  if  they 
continue  the  good  work  on  their 
projects  and  activities!  □ 


TESTS  OF  KNOWLEDGE 


Junior  historians  tested  their 
knowledge  of  people,  places,  and 
events  in  North  Carolina's  history 
through  their  participation  in 
THJHA's  Christopher  Crittenden 
State  History  Quiz.  This  quiz  was 
created  in  honor  of  the  former 
director  of  the  North  Carolina 
Division  of  Archives  and  History. 
An  elementary  quiz  was  offered  to 
elementary  grade  students,  and  a 
regular  quiz  was  offered  for  junior 
high  and  high  school  students. 

In  the  elementary  contest, 
193  students  from  seven  clubs 
participated.  The  top  three  winners 
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were  chosen.  The  first-place  award 
($50.00)  went  to  Heather  Davis, 
Long  Branch  Searchers,  Long 
Branch  Elementary  School, 
Lumberton;  the  second-place 
award  ($37.50)  was  given  to  Allison 
Graves,  Sedalia  History  Tigers, 
Sedalia  Elementary  School,  Sedalia; 
and  the  third-place  award  ($25.00) 
went  to  Heather  McNeill,  Wallburg 
History  Buffs,  Wallburg  Elementary 
School,  Wallburg. 

For  the  regular  contest,  645 
students  from  twenty-five  clubs 
tested  their  knowledge.  The  first- 
place  award  ($50.00)  was  given  to 


John  Starling,  Seth  Sothel  Junior 
Historians,  Spring  Lake  Junior  High 
School,  Spring  Lake;  the  second- 
place  award  ($37.50)  was  given  to 
Caron  Causey,  Ledford  Middle 
School  Junior  Historians,  Ledford 
Middle  School,  Thomasville;  and  the 
third-place  award  ($25.00)  was 
presented  to  Casey  Holman,  Seth 
Sothel  Junior  Historians,  Spring 
Lake. 

These  test-takers  have 
achieved  high  marks  because  of  all 
the  work  they  have  put  into 
discovering  history!  Junior  historians 
should  be  proud  of  their  continuing 
efforts!  □ 


Hurrah!  Hurrah!  1991  THJHA 
Adviser  of  the  Year: 

Mrs.  Nancy  Mills 


Mrs.  Nancy  Mills  received  THJHA's 
1991  Adviser  of  the  Year  award  for 
her  outstanding  leadership  of  a  club 
and  contributions  she  has  made 
teaching  North  Carolina  history. 
Mills  has  been  an  adviser  at 
Parkwood  Middle  School,  Monroe, 
for  sixteen  years. 

Mills  has  directed  the  Parkwood 
History  Cubs  in  many  activities. 
They  have  been  active  in  projects 
over  the  years  and  have  won 
awards.  Mills  has  encouraged  her 
club  members  to  participate  in 
THJHA  literary  contests,  sponsored 
by  the  North  Carolina  Literary  and 
Historical  Association.  They  have 
entered  projects  in  the  North 
Carolina  Historic  Architecture 
Photography  Contest,  sponsored  by 
the  State  Historic  Preservation 
Office,  and  the  Artifact  Search 
Contest,  sponsored  by  the  North 
Carolina  Museum  of  History 
Associates,  Inc. 


Mrs.  Nancy  Mills,  1991  THJHA  Adviser  o»  the  Year! 

They  also  have  achieved  high 
marks  in  the  Christopher  Crittenden 
State  History  Quiz.  The  Cubs  are 
proud  that  they  placed  first  this  year 


in  the  North  Carolina  State  Quiz 
Bowl  and  then  moved  on  to  beat 
California  in  the  National  Quiz  Bowl, 
placing  tenth  in  the  nation. 

Mills  organizes  a  special  trip 
every  few  years  for  the  History 
Cubs  through  the  Cultural  Heritage 
Alliance.  The  students  travel  on  an 
exchange  program  organized  by  the 
American  Classics  Study  League. 
The  trip  is  a  sixteen-day  journey  to 
Europe! 

Mills  has  always  had  a  strong 
interest  in  history.  When  she  was  in 
school  she  belonged  to  a  junior 
historian  organization.  Later  she 
was  challenged  by  one  of  her 
teachers  to  teach  history  and  to 
"make  it  not  so  boring"  so  that 
other  students  could  learn  to  see 
the  value  of  history. 

Since  becoming  a  teacher,  Mills 
has  taught  all  grades— from 
kindergarten  to  twelfth.  She  "knows 
where  kids  are  coming  from"  and 
"she  knows  where  they  are  going." 
Mills  loves  the  challenge  of  teaching 
because  she  can  "pass  the  torch  of 
history"  to  future  generations.  Each 
year  Mills  wants  at  least  one  or  two 
little  sparks  of  interest  to  be  kindled 
in  a  future  historian. 

For  Mrs.  Nancy  Mills  and  her 
Parkwood  Middle  School  History 
Cubs,  the  three-and-a-half-hour 
drive  to  Raleigh  on  a  stuffy  activity 
bus  was  worth  the  ride.  Mills  was 
rewarded  and  named  adviser  of  the 
year.  The  History  Cubs  were 
rewarded  when  they  entered  several 
contests  and  won  awards.  These 
achievements  show  what  a 
successful  group  of  explorers, 
inventors,  and  travelers  Mills  and 
the  History  Cubs  are.  Mills  wants 
her  students  to  continue  looking 
around  places  they  visit  and  to 
remember  always  to  keep  an  open 
mind  about  everything  they  see. 
□ 


THANK  YOU, 
SPONSORS! 

The  support  of  many  organizations 
made  Awards  Day  1991  a  success. 
Our  thanks  to  the  North  Carolina 
Literary  and  Historical  Association, 
which  sponsored  the  literary, 
media,  and  art  contest  awards  for 
the  twenty-ninth  year  and  also 
made  a  second  history  quiz 
possible. 


Our  sponsors  made  Awards  Day  possible  and 
fun! 


Thank  you  to  the  North  Carolina 
Genealogical  Society,  Inc.,  the 
State  Historic  Preservation  Office 
of  the  N.C.  Division  of  Archives 
and  History,  the  Charlotte  Hawkins 
Brown  Foundation,  and  the 
Historic  Preservation  Foundation 
of  North  Carolina,  Inc.  A  special 
thanks  to  the  North  Carolina 
Museum  of  History  Associates, 
Inc.,  for  funding  a  substantial  part 
of  Awards  Day.  We  appreciate  all 
of  our  sponsors'  support.  □ 


IT'S  JUST  AROUND  THE  CORNER  .  .  . 


Awards  Day  1992  is  just  around  the 
corner.  Remember,  to  prepare  for 
next  year  you  have  to  choose  a 
subject  for  your  project,  you  have  to 
find  funding  for  your  trip  to  Raleigh 
in  May,  and  most  important  of  all, 
you  have  to  develop  your  project. 
If  you  are  like  junior  historians  in  the 
past,  developing  your  project  will 
take  loads  of  time  and  lots  of  hard 
work.  But  it  should  also  be 
rewarding  and  fun. 

While  deciding  what  kind  of 
project  you  will  enter  and  on  which 
subject,  consider  your  strengths  and 
weaknesses.  If  you  consider 
yourself  a  pretty  good  photographer, 
enter  the  Historic  Architecture 
Photography  Contest.  If  you  love  to 
build  or  construct  items,  the  art 
contest  is  the  thing  for  you.  If 
you're  a  "Jeopardy"  or  "Wheel  of 
Fortune"  fan,  you  might  take  the 
state  history  guizzes.  THJHA  offers 
a  variety  of  contests  for  every 
personality. 

Remember  to  be  creative. 
What  do  you  think  would  grab  the 
judges'  attention?  Be  original.  Has 
this  subject  been  done  before? 

Once  you  have  decided  on  a 
project  to  enter,  make  sure  you  and 
your  adviser  check  the  "Tar  Heel 
Junior  Historian  Association  Manual: 
Advisers'  Handbook  and  Student 
Guide."  The  rules  to  follow  on 
project  entries  are  listed  in  the 
manual.  For  instance,  art  project 
backdrops  may  not  exceed  the 
maximum  size  limit  of  34  inches  in 
width,  34  inches  in  length,  and  24 
inches  in  height.  Don't  forget  to 
include  a  well-researched  paper  that 
documents  the  historical 
significance  of  the  art  project. 

Remember  that  media  entries 
must  run  no  more  than  twelve 
minutes.  "This  past  year  I  think  the 
entries  in  the  media  contest  all 
stuck  to  the  twelve-minute  rule. 
I  really  appreciated  that,"  THJHA 
Executive  Secretary  Doris  McLean 
Bates  stated.  Also  make  sure  that 
literary  projects  include  a  list  of 
sources  that  were  used. 
If  not,  they  will  be  disgualified. 


James  Eric  Knutson  sets  up  his  art  contest  entry! 


Entry  forms  for  literary,  media, 
and  art  projects  are  due  April  1 , 
1 992.  Artifact  search  entries  are 
due  May  1,  1992.  Don't  forget  that 
old  and  new  items  are  important  in 
your  search  for  artifacts. 

Media  projects  are  due  in  the 
THJHA  office  by  May  4,  1992. 


There  was  a  problem  with  media 
projects  last  year.  Projects  from 
two  clubs  were  lost  in  the  mail. 
This  year,  once  we  receive  media 
projects,  we  will  give  you  a  call  to 
let  you  know  that  we  did  receive 
yours. 

Photography  entries  are  due 
February  28,  literary  projects  by 
April  6,  Youth  Preservation  entries 
by  May  1 ,  and  art  projects  by  May 
21.  A  couple  of  literary  projects 
were  lost  in  the  mail  also.  We 
apologize  to  those  junior  historians 
whose  hard  work  was  not 
recognized  as  a  result  of  these 
losses.  We  hope  this  will  not  be  a 
problem  next  year. 

All  due  dates  will  be  listed  on 
the  THJHA  calendar  that  will  be 
mailed  to  clubs  in  December. 
Please  keep  the  calendar  handy  for 
guick  reference  so  that  all  deadlines 
will  be  met. 

If  you  have  any  questions, 
please  call  the  THJHA  office  at 
(919)733-3894.  "I'm  gearing  up  for 
Awards  Day  '92!,"  Bates  concluded. 
□ 


Club  members  organize  their  an  contest  entry,  "Pleasant  Grove  Campground." 
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